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: The New Way Saves You $43 


Agent THE OLD WAY: It cost $43 to THE NEW WAY: We ship from the fac- 








sell you a typewriter. Rents of tory to you, eliminating all wastes. This 
J offices in many cities, salaries, com- saves the $43, and it now goes to you. A 
missions and other costly practices $100 Oliver costs you but $57. Why waste 

You —each demanded its share. $43 by buying typewriters the old way? 





These Facts Will Save You Money 


Note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company itself. it is not 
the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt Olivers ofan earlier model. The 
Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. 


The ole way, as explained above, was wasteful and wrong. So people have welcomed our 
new economical plan and our output has multiplied. 


We offer for $57 the exact machine which for- Oliver arrives, try it out. Put it to every test. Com- 
merly sold at $100. This is our Model Nine, the pare its workmanship. 
finest typewriter we ever built. It has the universal Then when you are convinced that the Oliver 
kk vhoard. so any stenographer may turn to it with- Nine is all we claim, and you preter it, pay us at 
5) F the shehte st he sitation and do better work more the rate of $3 _— month, . 
enisll During the free trial, you are not under the sheht- 


est obligation to buy. If you wish to return it, we 
; : even refund the outgoing transportation charges. 
where, For instance, it has far fewer parts. This Used typewriters accepted in exchange at a fair 
valuation, 

This Oliver Nine is a 20 vear development. If any Or, if 


And. 1t has doz ns ot supe i0Vl ities not for ind else- 


means longer wear, and naturally few or no repail’s 


you would rather know more about our 


tvpewrite! IS worth S100, it is thus splendid model plans before ordering 4 free-trial Oliver, cheek the 


It is the same machine used by great concerns coupon for our amazing book entitled, ‘‘The Hieh 
such as United States Steel Corporation, Baldwin Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.”’ 
Locomotive Works, National City Bank of New We accompany it with our beautifully illustrated 
York, Pe svi vania Railroad, Otis Elevator Com- catalog describing the Oliver Nine. 
vat and hosts of others Sue] oncerns demand 
pany ana | | | He , lh COnCE " . 
the best. Yet they are not wasteful The Oliver Typewriter Co. 

FREE TRIAL 31-A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mail AYE rely clip the coupon below, ask- <=ft 


ne us to send a free trial Oliver. We W a Now att, 
do not ask a penny down. i the as oN \ $57 1 
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WEATHER 
FISHING— 
PULL THIS PAST THEIR NOSE 


When the shallows warm up during the hot summer days and the bass hunt the cool spring holes or deep 
pools, the muskallonge, pike and pickerel are sluggish and lazy—all the game fish seem to be eternally hard to 
interest in your lures—your stringer is empty—your temper a bit ruffled—the “darned lake is fished out any- 
way” you think—THEN cast out a PFLUEGER LUMINOUS TANDEM SPINNER across the pool—let it 
sink down where the bass are lying close to the bottom—reel in fairly slow—set the hook and play your fish. 
If there is a fish in the waters you cover with your Pflueger Tandem Spinner, you'll get that fish because they 
cannot resist the spinning flash of this winning lure. There is a distinct and peculiar flash of light shafts 
thrown by the Pflueger Tandem Spinner that brings the strike when other lures fail. This broken flash that is 
so attractive to the game fish is produced by the spinner blades spinning in opposite directions—a something 
different flashing invitation that no other spoon, spinner or artificial lure can shoot out to the fish. 

There is hardly a seasoned angler who does not carry a selection of different sized Pflueger Tandem 
Spinners in his tackle box, and the fisherman who does carry them is always the chap who gets the fish when 
they are hard to get—when the fish are supposed to be “off the feed” and you cannot raise a strike—then is a great 
time to surprise yourself by using this strike producing, stringer filling lure. 

For late evening or night fishing the luminous under blades of the 
Pflueger Tandem Spinner throw a phosphorous glow that is especially attract- 
ive and wonderfully effective—it shows up like the darting swim of a large 
shiner and is a killing lure for fishing at this time. When the water is 
roughened by a fair breeze or on a cloudy day the Pflueger Tandem Spinner 
takes a second place to no other lure as a strike producer. The smaller 
sizes for casting—larger sizes for trolling. 

To show you a complete set 


ASK YOUR DEALER of Pflueger Luminous Tan- 


dem Spinners and make a selection of the sizes most suited for the kind of 
fishing you intend doing. Every genuine PFLUEGER LUMINOUS TAN- 
DEM SPINNER carries our name “Pflueger” on the blade and is backed 
by our “guarantee without time limit” to be right in material and workman- 
ship, which means that it could not be made better. The fact that this lure 
is so popular and effective has caused imitation—if you are offered some- 
thing “just as good” remember “there ain’t no such animal” and insist upon 
getting the original which is backed by fifty-five years’ effort to make tackle 
that cannot be imitated either in value as a fish lure, in honest workmanship 
or high class material. Should your dealer be out of stock, send direct to 
us basing your order on the following suggestions: 

For fly casting for bass or trout size 3/0, 30c, or size 2/0, 35c. For 
bait casting for bass, wall-eye pike, pike or pickerel, size 1/0, 40c, or size 1, 


50c, size 1 also good for trolling for bass. For trolling for muskallonge, 
pike or pickerel, size 2, 60c, or size 3. 75c. No war tax. Delivery guaranteed. 
postpaid. 


’ Are you landing your share 
HOW S YOUR LUCK? of the big ones? Are you 
getting a full measure of sport out of playing the game fish right? Do you 
know where to look for the game bass, fast fighting trouts, wily musky? You can learn all this and a heap 
more good fishin’ information by reading PFLUEGER’S TIPS ON TACKLE, a pocket-sized book on fishing 
that we will be pleased to send you free of all cost if you write in and ask for it. Chapters on all phases of; 
game fishing written by the leading authorities—dope that will make your fishing better, your pleasures along 
lake and stream waters more enjoyable and give you a working knowledge of game fish, their habits and 
peculiarities—things that are interesting to every angler. Write today because the big edition is going fast and 
you ought to have your copy to help boost your average this season. 


ENTERPRISE MEG. CO. devt.52 AKRON, OHIO 


(THE PFLUEGERS’) 
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Come With Us! 


We want you with us! We're a 
group of live sportsmen who are 
working for more game, sane game 
laws, true sportsmanship. We are 
the members of the 


American Game 
Protective Association 





There is a good crowd of us now but 
there is room for more. If you are 
our kind, come with us ! 


The American Game Protective As- , 4 
sociation has done more than any 
other single organization to improve 
the game situation in this country. 





Through our efforts legislation has 
been enacted, the effect of which has 
been to greatly increase the water 
fowl in this country. 


We want to do more. We want to 
apply intensive methods to the quail 
and grouse problems, in fact we want to do everything 
humanly possible to encourage the protection and propagation 
of game, both large and small. 


But, we cannot do all these things without your support. 


Seven of the leading sportsmen’s maga- one of the 
zines of the country, who are enthusiasti- magazines list- 
cally in sympathy with the things we have ed below. 
done and stand for, have volunteered their 

active co-operation. A handsome 


Register your approval of our work by copy of the Sportsman’s Creed. will be 
joining the American Game Protective sent to you as a certificate of membership. 
Association. Sign the attached coupon 

and mail it to us feday with your check Enlist now in this national movement 
to cover membership and a subscription to for ‘‘more game.’ 


Outdoor aAfe 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, _ THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbr ted) 

Gentlemen: 

I enclose a check for $......-..---- to cover dues of $1 aud subscription to the magazine checked below 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 1. Never in sport 

Publication Price, including 2 

Draw Regular one year’s member 3 
circle around Subscription ship in American laws, and uph 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmer 
wanted Association and also their feeling 
II DIE riick i cmsd wn nimalenitede OO cscs site cad istiabincn cel oolachiinic 7 5 ed t 
Piehl 200 SONG... cnc cnaddecocdawswaase’s ee 
a 1.50 
National Sportsman es x . 1.00 
Outdoor Life as Baas . 2.00 
Outer’s Book — Recreation _-_ ate -. 2.00 . 
Sportsmen’s Review -.----.-.-- sacteh ict ; | eens ee ae 


0 8 Always leave seed bir and game Ir 
50 6. Never be a fish-hog 
) 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
poses by refusing t 
8 Study and record the natur 





If you ar. already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate I ee ca sani 7 
1 and wish te renew for one year from the expiration of your 




















subscription, please mention that fact. : en ee 
Ce ee Ee ee eine ikdeltedimcmeata ee 
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What the Old Timer Said to Himself 


“A Whangdoodle lived ina sycamore tree 
And he grew more and more sick of the sycamore tree.”’ 








“T don’t know whata whangdoodle is and I don’t care, but I felt just like one about that 
old office. I was getting more and more sick of it. Now all my troubles fade away like 
a bad dream and I am back to first love once more—my rocks and crags and gurgling 
water—back with my ‘“‘Bristol’’ Rods and my Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 

There’s nothing like the right tackle—it makes all the difference in the world, as every 
old timer knows. Now Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Mr. ‘‘Bristol’’? Rod, you and I 
are invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Fish and family.” 


To make every fishing trip a success, see that you are equipped with 


ME EK ana ‘BlueGrace REE ECS 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


They’ re the favorite of expert and amateur fishermen and have been for many a long 
year. You can buy them at most sporting goodsstores, but if your dealer does not have 
them or he is not willing to get them for you, you can buy them by mail from us at cata- 
log prices. Write for illustrated ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing 
Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels Catalog today— 
ITS FREE. 
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| In the Realm of the Sourdough 








A hunting and collecting expedition into Alaska 
and Yukon Territory under the auspices and Cirec- 
tion of the Colorado Museum of Natural History. 























J. A. McGuire 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 





To emerge from a two THE HEART OF THE SOURDOUGH mits and plenary portfolios 
months’ trip into the wilds of , t from the United States, Alas 
Mlasks P 1 Yuk Terri we There where the mighty mountains bare their fanys unto the moon, ‘= ; 1 Yuk sovernments 
Alaska ane ukon erritory There where the sullen sun-dogs glare in the 1ow-bright, bitter noon, can ane ukon go é mn Us 
and be able to write a history ind the glacier-glutted streams sweep down at the clarion call of June (tO Say nothing of divers big 
of the country would be about / j } livid j i tl ‘ P th th 1 Suns and hundreds of shells of 
ig eee <- ee ia *e here where the wid tundras creep ver rys with the tran qu snows eS % . = 
i its impossible as to return from There where the silences are spawned, and the light of hell-fire flows very é substantial powel! : and 
; a month’s visit to Timbucktoo Into the bowl of the midnight sky, violet, amber and ros velocity), we boarded a Union 
: und pen an accurate chronicle : ; — a Pacific train in Denver on the 
: "at There where the rapids churn and roar, and the ice-floes bellowing run; ae . = O18 |} 
of the whole Afi RS an p Pace % Where the tortured, twisted rivers of blood rush to the setting sun evs Ding ot July i, 1 oun j 
First, the coast and interior of py, packed my kit and I’m going, boys, ere another day is done for Seattle. Added to out 
Alaska are about as dissimilar Robert Servic hunting party—which was com 
as the two sides of the Cas- posed of Mr. James, his son 


cade Mountains of Washington—the organization some of America’s greatest William, and the writer—was Al Rogers 
coast being warm, wet and woodsy, naturalists, philanthropists and sports- the museum taxidermist, whose duty 


while the interior is dry and sunny— men, finished, during the past year, a if was to take care of the specimens 
and in winter fiercely cold, sometimes beautiful and commodious wing to its secured on the trip. 
reaching down to the very chilly level already magnificent structure in Den A two-and-a-half-day streak along 


of 75 degrees below zero. For 200 miles ver’s City Park; and in order that this smooth rails landed our party of four in 
inland this rain belt reaches, and thru wing or the cases provided to be set init Seattle, where we met John H. Buneh 
its width one encounters ferns, vines should not go unadorned, the museum’ the Sequoian chief of the Alaska Steam 
and underbrush to an almost impenetra- board, thru its very efficient director, ship Company’s destinies in that dis 
ble degree—where bears, berries and the Jesse D. Figgins, appointed Harry C. trict; George Allen, the vim-and-vigor 
usual aquatic plants and fowls are nu- James and the writer to head an expedi- merchant of that burg, and C. C. Filson, 
merous. Here on the coast bears and tion to Alaska and Yukon Territory for the outing goods outfitter and manufac 
ducks furnish the sport for the hunter the purpose of collecting some mammal turer of the well-known Filson Cruiser 
and no “milk-and-water’” Nimrod is he groups suitable to fill the new wing. Shirt. These genial gentlemen seemed 
who braves the elements and the hard So, armed with sundry licenses. per- te lose all interest in their business 
traveling conditions usually found here. 
It takes a man of strong heart and stout 
limb to stalk the bear and shoot the 
duck in this labyrinth of vine and shrub 
entanglement in the rain and snow, 
which are so prevalent here. Seattle 
with her fifty inches of precipitation a 
year seems like an arid country when 
compared with Ketchikan, Juneau and 
Cordova, each of which piles up any- 
where from 125 to 175 inches a year; 
while Colorado, with her fifteen inches 
of moisture, is indeed “bone-dry” in com- 
parison. A school teacher at Ketchikan 
recently was explaining about the Flood, 
saying that it rained for forty days and 
forty nights, and that all on the earth 
were drowned except those in the ark. 
One little child spoke up, saying no one 
could make him believe that. story. 
“Why?” asked the teacher. “Because,” 
said the boy, “it’s been raining here 
every day the last ten vears and no 
body’s been drowned yet.” 

The Colorado Museum of Natural His 
tory, Denver, fostering a well-founded 
notion that it should be second to no 
other such institution in the West or 
Middle West, and harboring within its GOOD-BYE TO HOME FOR SIXTY-NINE DAYS 
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their families and in their religion, 
when we struck the city, for they gave 
up everything for our comfort and 
amusement. They feasted us on the fat- 
test that Seattle afforded and whirled 
us around that city’s parks until our 
brains were dizzy; and, not content at 
that, they showed us the country, too. 
We passed thru the suburbs of Tacoma 
on one of these trips with George Allen, 
who wanted to drive us down to Port 
land and San Francisco, also; but, re- 
membering the aspirations of these Jat 
ter named cities, and the ambitious 
feeling not only of them, but also of Se 
attle for Pacific supremacy we drew the 
line there, fearing the trip might end up 


in a second battle of the Marne, with 
George Allen as the chief belligerent. 
and thereby put an end to our pet ex 


pedition. 

The time passed quickly on the good 
ship Alaska (of the Alaska Steamship 
Line) from Seattle as far as Skagway, 
the short stops at the latter point, at 
Ketchikan and Juneau interposing a 
lively diversion from the quiet roll of 
the boat up the Inside Passage. Sing 
ing, dancing, cards, lectures, sourdough 
buttonhole talks and tete-a-tete parties 
formed absorbing amusement for the 
passengers while going up. Prof. Her- 
schel C. Parker of Mount McKinley 
climbing fame, was on board, and in a 
stump speech told us of the experiences 
of Bellmore Brown and himself while 
climbing the great mountain. Governor 
Riggs and wife boarded the boat at Ju- 
neau, and from there to Cordova were 
passengers with us. And right glad we 
all were to meet the genial governor and 
his charming wife, for, being a sour- 
dough of twenty years’ activity, 
as well as a member (in direct charge) 


some 


of the Alaskan-Yukon Boundary Sur- 
vey, he was able to give us valuable 
and interesting information regarding 


our prospective hunting country. Other 
notable personages on the boat were 
Thomas J. Corcoran, a big-game hunter 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and two of his 
guides (Archie MacLennan and Frank 


Williams); Dr. George Curtis Martin of 
Survey, 


the U. S. Geological who has 


COLORADO 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 





J. D. 


FIGGINS, 
Director Colorado Museum of 


Natural History. 
made annual trips to Alaska in the in- 
terest of the government for more than 
a dozen years; and C. C. Georgeson, 
D.Se., agronomist in charge of Alaska 
experimental stations at Sitka—a truly 
representative and brainy aggregation of 
men. 

A whale spouted 200 yards away to 
the larboard as we cut thru the waters 
after leaving Dixon’s Entrance. I was 
one of those lucky enough to see the 
monster perform. Clear skies and favor- 
able winds were with us until after 
passing Cape Spencer, lying beyond 
Skagway. At this point our boat took 
to the open sea, leaving the protective 
islands, behind which she had quietly 
glided almost continually since leaving 
Seattle. And right here is where one 
of the most malicious attempts to swamp 
2a boat that ever occurred was almost 
pulled off by a sub-sea “force.” Before 
we could collect our thoughts, it seemed, 
Old Neptune took a dive under our boat, 
succeeding, within four inches, of up- 





DENVER, 








COLO. 


setting the craft. I was in my state- 
room at the time. Harry James was 
telling some ladies—and their husbands 

-(while seated in a very cozy corner 
of the aft deck) the difference between 
raising muffins in a high altitude and 
raising hirsute locks on a billiard ball; 
Rogers was singing some pretty things 
to a pretty gir! from Spokane, while 


William James, firmly braced against 
the corner railing of his seat on the 


main deck, was (he says) an unwilling 
listener to the cooings of a widow from 
Walla Walla. As before stated, I was 
in my stateroom, where IE should have 
been, at the time, most likely writing a 
prelude to this story. (Or, possibly, I 
was penciling a preamble to the sermon 
that the minister was to preach on ar- 
rival at Cordova. My memory is greatly 
at fault now, owing to the shock re- 
ceived.) At any rate, I remember what 
happened afterward. It was about 9:30 
in the evening, and as Old Nep made his 
first dive I was precipitated with much 
force and violence against the bed rail- 
ing, and as he dove back again I felt 
myself flung against the opposite wall. 
It seemed my feet couldn’t travel fast 
enough to keep up with my body, the 
result being that I was recklessly tossed 
hither and thither until the crust of my 
anatomy and my wearing apparel 
looked more like a shredded  laun- 
dry basket than a human shell and a 
coil of clothes. It’s a good thing my 
supper had already digested. I was 
heing juggled about the stateroom much 
like a fly in a cream separator when 
the door opened and the Captain’s 
smiling face intruded: 

“Come down to the dining room and 
have a little spread with me, and you'll 
feel better,” he said. “It’s my birthday, 
and I’m asking several of the passengers 
down.” 

I threw myself out the door and tried 
to follow him. It seemed really unnec- 
essary for us to descend the stairs to 
the dining room, as the floor of that 
room came up to meet us as we started 
down. As we all sat at the Captain’s 
table he said: “I hope all twenty-five 
of you will have a pleasant trip, and! 














‘characteristic was 





‘that this assembly of twenty-four will 
‘be much benefited by the voyage. I look 


upon these twenty-two smiling faces as 


.a father upon his family, for I am re- 


sponsible for the safety of this group of 
seventeen. I nope all fourteen of you 
will join me in drinking a toast to a 
merry trip. I believe that we eight are 
most congenial, and I applaud the judg- 
ment which chose these three persons 
for my table. You and I, my dear sir, 
are—there, steward, clear away and 
bring me fish.” It may safely be as- 
sumed, from my behavior on this boat, 
that I was not the “my dear sir” re- 
ferred to by the captain (as I didn’t re- 
main that long), nor the designer of this 
yarn, either. 

All next day I lay in my berth—not 
well enough to eat, and not quite sick 
enough to die. The members of our 
party were all better sailors than I, 
for I don’t believe one of them took 
sick. I was just a little sorry, too, that 
some of the boys couldn’t experience 
one of those fulsome uproars that I 
felt, if only by way of diversion. It 
helped my feelings a little, however, 
when they informed me that the dining 
room had very few patrons that day. 

On August 7th, at 10 a. m., after some- 
thing like six days on the boat from 
Seattle, we landed at Cordova. I stood 
on deck watching the spectators at the 


‘dock, all curiously scrutinizing the pas- 


sengers, as we were being pulled up to 
the pier. The Home Guards, compose: of 
a seore of stalwart, splendid, manly 
specimens, stood on the wharf to salute 
the Governor. 

The man standing next to me touched 
my elbow. “Do you see that large man, 
the third from the end in the Guards’ 
line?” said he. ‘Well, that’s Dr. Coun- 
cil, the greatest bear hunter in Alaska. 
T’ll introduce you to him when we de- 


‘park.” 


And he did, with the result that all 
our party met the pleasant doctor, who 
is, from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his feet, an athlete and a model 


-of imperturbability—225 pounds of non- 


superfluous avoirdupois and over a Ssix- 
footer in height. I afterward remarked 
to James that if I possessed that man’s 
physique, his nerve and his undoubted 
strength, I would turn bear hunter im- 
mediately and follow no other occupa- 
tion. At his office he showed us grizzly 
skins that he had killed—a short dis- 
tance from the Copper River Railroad, 
ten to one hundred miles from Cordova. 





“These hides were found in shades run- 


ning from almost black to a dark cream, 
and were grizzly, notwithstanding the 
fact that some people up there called 
them “big brown.” The grizzly evidence 
showed everywhere —in the very long 
fore-claws (the big browns do not have 
as long fore-claws as the grizzly), in the 
accentuated shoulder hump, in the very 
small ears and in the silver-tip hair- 
with the exception that, as I now recall 
it, the lighter shades did not show this 
silver-tip effect. However, I have seen 
many grizzlies in the States of a pure 
creamy shade in which the silver-tip 
entirely lacking. 
Asked if these were the kind of bears 
found in the interior, Dr. Council said 
he thought there were no other than 
this phase to be found there. As I now 
remember his remarks, he said this 
phase was the only one along the coast 
and for one hundred or more miles back, 
and that he knew it existed in the in- 
terior also. 

From Dr. Council’s remarks, from the 
skins shown by him and from conversa- 


tions with others that we met, both 
along the coast and in the interior, I 
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feel certain that at least the grizzly pre- 
dominates in that section, if, in fact, 
there are any big browns there at all. 
I am now referring to the Copper River 
and the White River countries, and not 
to any of the numerous sections of 
Alaska in which the big brown bears 
are indisputably found. While black 
bears inhabit the country hunted by us 
and that contiguous to the Copper River 
as well, of course we know, but from 
evidence noted on this trip I do not be- 
lieve they are nearly so numerous as the 
grizzly. 

Asked how many bears he had killed 
in his time, Dr. Council said he didn’t 
know. “However,” said he, “you can 








BILL JAMES, THE CAPTIVATING “KID” OF 
OUR PARTY. 


imagine how plentiful they are around 
here when I tell you that out of a cer- 
tain string of seven trips for them from 
Cordova I killed a bear the first day on 
six of these trips; on the seventh I got 
my bear, but it took longer than one 
day.” . 

3efore we left Denver I received a 
letter from Caleb Corser, superintend- 
ent of the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, advising me that he would 
gladly give our party the use of his 
private car from Cordova to McCarthy. 
When I received his kind offer I didn’t 
comprehend the full significance of it, 
but when we entered that beautiful lit- 
tle car, with drawing room, berths, 
sleeping rooms, containing real brass 
beds, kitchen, and a first-class Japanese 
cook—and realized that ali of this com- 
fort was ours for the two days’ travel 


to McCarthy as a guest of Mr. Corser— 
well, we immediately called a meeting 
and voted him the most popular man in 
Alaska, bar none. As we had plenty of 
room in our private car, we _ invited 
Governor Riggs and his wife, also Dr. 
Martin, the government geologist, to 
join us as far as Chitina, their railroad 
destination. 

As we passed the Miles and Childs 
glaciers, at Mile 50, lying on opposite 
sides of the track a mile or so apart, we 
heard thunderous concussion sounds 
that might have been mistaken for can- 
nonading, but on looking out we saw 
clouds of mist arisinz from the end of 
the Childs Glacier where an immense 
column of ice, probably a hundred or 
more feet high, had separated from the 
body of the glacier and had gone crash- 
ing into the Copper River, which flows 
along the foot of this glacier. This ice 
field is always moving, and naturally, 
as it does so the river continues under- 
mining its mouth. When the cavern 
made by the river gets too deep the ice 
must fall. This it is doing ceaselessly, 
for during our ten-minute stop there we 
heard two or three more thunder-like 
reports. 

During the day much interesting in- 
formation was imparted by the Governor 
regarding Alaska. The theme was prin- 
cipally along the lines of game and game 
protection. We all readily agreed with 
him in his argument that the present 
paltry $20,000 annually allowed Alaska 
by the government is utterly inadequate 
to cover the expenses of the game war- 
dens and the warden service. The way I 
view the matter is that that territory is 
the wild-life nest-egg that is to supply 
the United States when the game down 
here is all killed off, and we should 
furnish the money and means to protect 
it now when the protecting is easier 
than it will be in ten or twenty years 
from now. Wild game in large numbers 
earries a certain momentum or force 
that is utterly lost when thinned down. 
In other words, due care and watchful- 
ness over that game now will require 
not half the effort that it will in twenty 
vears hence when it becomes decimated. 
Not less than $100,000 annually should 
he given Alaska for the protection of 
her game, and it pleases me greatly to 
acknowledge the splendid recommenda- 
tion voiced by the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners at its annual meeting 
last September to the effect that it 
favors the appropriation by Congress of 
$100,000 for game protection in Alaska. 
The resolution covering the above rec- 
ommendation was influenced by the at- 
tendanee at this meeting of Charles D. 
Garfield of Juneau in the interest of 
Alaska game and fish. 

The Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway was not built for the accom 
modation of passengers, but by the Gug- 
genheim interests as an adjunct to their 
big mine at Kennecott, 200 miles up 
from Cordova. Therefore its roadbed 
is not built on a straight-edge plane of 
smoothness, nor does its trains main- 
tain a Lightning Express standard of 
speed. On the contrary, it juggles 
slong just like many other mixed freight 
mountain railroad trains in the States, 
and if during the day’s trip (it doesn’t 
have a night schedule) it rolls up twelve 
miles per hour it is keeping up to about 
what is expected of it. 

As we threaded our tortuous way up 
the cafion of the Copper River, Dr. Mar- 
tin drew our attention to a bar or bench 
which followed the river along the op- 
posite bank for several miles. 

“Notice it is verdure-clad and that it 














HOW THE AUTHOR’S GARRETT 


bears a fair crop of timber,” said he; 
“and yet it is nothing more nor 
than glacial in its formation, for, ex- 
cept for the first few feet covering its 
surface, it is solid ice.” We held our 
breath at the statement, wondering if 
the Doctor could be mistaken. Noticing 
our misgivings, he asked us to wait a 
little longer, and he would show us. 
“There,” said he, as we moved farther 
along the moraine (for such it was), 
“see that perpendicular cut in the edge 
of the bar? All that white formation 
below the top or covering edge is pure 
ice. That ice extends all along the 
bench under the soil, only that it is 
covered where we first looked at it; 
but here the water has washed into the 
‘bench, exposing the ice that lies con 
elsewhere along its path. You 
will become better acquainted with mo- 
raines you return,” said he 
and he was very correct, aS subsequent 
descriptions will prove. 


less 


cealed 


before 


An Indian village was passed, being 
composed of a few crude huts, some 


open boats in the river and a half dozen 
or more half-naked and very unclean 
women and children. I presume the 
“men-folks” were away fishing for Sal- 
mon, one of their chief occupations. 

One of our party, reading from the 
Cordova Daily Herald of August Sth, 
clipped the following note and handed 
it to me: 

“Hans 
Stewart 
a bear recently. 


Larson, a 
River, was severely mauled by 
He was bending over 
a piece of quartz, when the bear at 
tacked him from behind, tearing his 
scalp badly and taking strips from his 
back an inch wide and two inches deep 


prospector on the 
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in places. He killed the bear with his 
rifle, and mushed ten miles to another 
camp, where he received surgical atten- 
tion. He will recover, altho he is very 
weak from loss of blood.” 

“A very common occurrence up here,” 
remarked the Governor, when he had 
read the piece. “The present protec- 
tion should be taken from the big brown 
bear in Alaska, or at least it should be 
vitally modified.” 

I believe, considering the formidable 
build and more surly disposition of 
these big plantigrades, as contrasted 
with those of the blacks, and even the 
grizzlies of the States, that the present 
law on them could with justice to all 
be somewhat modified. I will confess 
that I never felt this way until I had 
hunted in that country, but after talk- 
ing with the people of Alaska and hear- 
ing of the natural prejudice up there 
against these bears, I feel that a revi- 
sion of the present law would not have 
a harmful effect. The way I view it is 


this: The black and glacier bears are 
practically harmless — therefore let us 
give them all the protection we can— 


say, a two months’ closed season (July 


and August) and a bag limit of three 
each, But on the grizzly and browns I 


believe I would go so far (for a term, 
at least, to note the result) as to in- 
crease the present bag limit on them 
south of 62° to four (the present law 
north of 62° is all right) and close the 
season only for the months of July and 
August, the sloughing period. This 
would increase the bag limit one above 
that which at present is allowed, and 


also extend the open season one month. 
I realize that we should none of us be 





SEATTLE’S PARKS. 





too hasty on this Alaska bear proposi- 
tion, and rather than go off half-cocked 
on it and apply to Washington for a 
change, let us get together on some 
standard policy so that when we pre- 
sent our views we will show a united 
front. For this reason I should wel- 
come the views of Alaska sportsmen, 
especially, in the hope that, before any 
step is taken we can, thru an exchange 
of opinion, be able to erystallize our 
ideas into some sort of concerted policy 
that will have the desired effect—in- 
stead of one man or committee pulling 
for one idea and another individual or 
faction working for another. Therefore, 
I hope to near further on this subject, 
thereby enabling all of us to “get to- 
gether” on it. The present Alaska law 
on brown bears (there is no protection 
on others there) provides that north of 
62° they may be killed at any time of 
year. South of that line three may be 


killed between October 1st and July 1st, 
both inclusive. 
(population 


Chitina about 100, and 
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WE MEET GEO. ALLEN IN SEATTLE. 


lying 1382 miles from Cordova) was 
reached about 6 o’clock p. m. Here we 
remained over night. From this point 
the automobile stage runs to Fairbanks 
—a three-days’ trip, and the only means 
of reaching Fairbanks from this direc- 
tion. Malamute and husky sled dogs 
were in evidence here, and the cool 
mountain air and other signs gave the 
place a decidedly Alaskan atmosphere. 

I believe it was at the station pre- 
ceding Chitina on our route that we all 
had a good opportunity of testing and 
comparing our binoculars, while the 
train was being held up. Mr. Corcoran 
had a $200 pair of glasses that we all 


admired very much, while Mr. James 
and William also carried splendid 
glasses. One of the guides also had 


glasses, in addition, of course, to the 
Alpine binoculars that I carried. We 
spent an hour there of very close study 
of the different makes that were found 
in our party, each one of us trying out 
all the others. I have always felt very 
well satisfied with my present binocu- 
lars, which I have used for about ten 
years or more, but when I heard the 
other members of our party comment 
on them I felt better than I ever had 
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before about them. The general verdict 
of all the boys was that they were more 
satisfactory for game hunting than any 
of the others—due to the ease of manip- 


ulation and the clearness and size of 
the field. I have in later years used 
an 8-power glass. I should never go 


higher than this in power, preferring, 
if I should ever conclude to make a 
change, to drop to the 6. However, I 
am very well satisfied with my 8-power 
for an all-round hunting glass. 

Next morning at 9 o’clock, after bid- 
ding farewell to Governor Riggs, his 
wife and Dr. Martin (who were bound 
for Fairbanks), we departed by rail for 
MecCarthy—not, however, without first 
inviting Mr. Coreoran and his party, 
also a Mr. Davy of Denver, to join us 
in the private car, thereby filling the 


places left vacant by the first-named 
purty. 
Aside from crossing a bridge that 


spanned a gulch at a height of 238 feet 
and the sighting of goats (that 
later turned to stone) on the nearby 


some 

















ON KETCHIKAN’S 
FIRST TOWN IN 


BOARD-PAVED 


ALASKA. 


inountains by Rogers and William, the 
trip to McCarthy was without incident. 
We arrived there (elevation, 1,440 feet, 
250 population, and 189 miles from Cor- 
dova) at 2:30 p. m. Cap Hubrick, our 


guide, was the first to meet us. It 
seemed but the work of two or three 


hours to get properly quartered at the 
hotel and look over and sort out our 
hunting duffel. 

While we were engaged at this very 
interesting occupation the various mem- 
bers of the “dramatis persone’’—as Bill 
Shakespeare would put it—straggled in. 
As these men had much to do with our 
hunt, and as their names will frequent- 
ly occur in the references to our daily 
experiences, I shall name them in the 
order in which we met them, after first 
devoting a paragraph to Cap Hubrick, 
our outfitter. 

Cap is a man of 62; five feet ten 
inches, 190 pounds, whose history, if 
accurately recorded, would contain 
much of tragedy, drama and pathos. 
Colorado, New Mexico, Washington and 
other states claimed him as a resident 
at various times before he went to the 
Klondike, twenty years ago. His life 
has been lived wholly in the open, and 
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WE STOPPED AT JUNEAU A COUPLE OF 


he shows the splendid effect of this life 
in his daily camp and hunting work, 
from that of carrying a log to camp to 
the agility displayed in climbing a 
mountain. He is one of the best 
aut running game with whom I have ever 
hunted. Like many men of the fron- 
tier, he was pretty wild in his day, and 
on a few oceasions got into serious trou- 
ble by loading up on six-shooters and 
bad whisky. He once ran a ferry boat 
across the Yukon River at Dawson, 
which accounts for his universally 
known title of “Cap.” 

Bill Longley, our head packer, altho 
tall in statue, is not long on adulation, 
nor is he strong on secret treaties or 
imbroglios, but believing that attention 
to business is the best way to make the 
camp “safe for democracy,” he wends 
his placid way in a manner commend- 
able in a hunting assistant. I have al- 
ways found that it is hard enough to 
get along in camp with everybody when 


shots 


everyone tries to do his bit, and this 
sill accomplished without considering 
the cost in enduring hardships. Bill is 


50 years of age, but looks 40, and under 
stands the packing game to perfection. 
I believe Bill would rather cut off a 
finger than commit a dishonorable act. 

Billy Wooden is a twin brother to 
Bill Longley in the feature of work. 


Nine 
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HOURS, WHERE GOV. RIGGS AND WIFE JOINED US 


He seemed to be a glutton for exercise 
and endurance, never waiting for the 
next man to wrangle horses, wade cold 
streams or travel the wet underbrush. 
He always came up with a smile, and 
never once lost his temper except when 
Shorty Gwin crossed him. Billy is of 
small stature, about 40 years old, once 
ran a roadhouse on the Nizina, and is 
thoroly familiar with the life of that 
country. 

Shorty Gwin: Outside of Cap, Shorty 
was the greatest character in the party. 
He also is 62 years old—short, stocky, 
beardy and brashy—a man who is at 
home anywhere in his tracks in the 
hills; whose bed under a_ drooping 
spruce is as good to him as one on a 
box mattress. When he cast off his old 
clothes at the end of the trip, dressed 
up and shaved, his dog Jimmie would 
have nothing to do with him, but hung 
around Cap’s house like one who had 
lost a friend. His humor is wholesome 
and natural and his stories told of eve 
nings were gems of imaginative con 
ception. “Hell! Where’s my tobacco?” 
from Shorty always meant that a 
story was coming up. 

Jimmie Brown, the fourth member of 
the packing force, like Shorty, hadn’t 
very aesthetic tastes regarding his bed 
and board while in the hills. As a mat 
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ROGERS, MRS. RIGGS, HARRY JAMES, GOV 
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THE PARTY AT REAR OF OUR PRIVATE CAR—CORDOVA TO McCARTHY. LEFT TO RIGHT: 
WM. JAMES, ROGERS, GOV. RIGGS, MRS. RIGGS, McGUIRE, HARRY JAMES. 
ter of fact, these men cannox be too 


particular about anything while on the 


trail, as experience has taught them 
that “readiness to serve” double dis- 
counts good clothes and fancy grub 


Jimmy could sleep 
on less and live on less food while on 
a “siwash” trip than anyone I have 
ever met. He is a small man, about 40, 
wiry, quick and unobtrusive. Like Billy 
Wooden, he is a wonderful climber—a 
human camel in traveling long distances 
without food or water. For years he 
has employed his time at freighting be- 
tween McCarthy and the Shushanna 
mining district. In winter he uses dog 
sleds in this work, and could tell many 
a harrowing tale of hardship, death and 
privation while traveling on the glaciers 
over this route. 

Next our Jimmie 
Fujii, who acted as While a 
typical Japanese in manner and dispo- 
sition, yet he has absorbed much of 
American and Alaskan ways during the 
twenty-odd years that he has been a 
“rolling stone” in this country. First 
marrying in Japan, he has had two 
matrimonial ventures in America with 
white girls, but has given up all future 
ideas of repeating the offense over here. 
He is now treading the path of single 


while in the open. 


little Jap, 


cook. 


comes 


blessedness again, and, being free 
man, travels when and where he 
pleases, following the avocation § of 
cook. He is a high school graduate, 


and aside from being a splendid cook 


is a great student of international so- 
cial problems. His morning call—usual- 
lv issued at 5:30 a. m.—‘*Ho—oh! 
Break-fawst!”’—still rings in my ears, 


and while it was not always a pleasant 
reminder, yet our later contact with the 


hot cakes and other fixin’s took all the 
early chill away. 
That pent-up anxiety to get away, 


which had been fermenting in our sys- 
tems for days, finally found escapement 
the next afternoon at 2:30, when the 
packers announced that they were “or- 
ganized” and ready to start. It seemed 
that half of McCarthy’s 250 souls were 
congregated around the vacant 
where the horses were packed, to see 
us depart. The sixteen packs were 
loaded with about 200 pounds each, or 
3,200 pounds total. After crossing the 
little stream in McCarthy’s back yard 
we were soon strung out along the road- 


space, 











HARRY JAMES IN HUNTING TOGS, AND A 
SLED DOG—AT McCARTHY. 

way on.the hillside that overlooks the 

town. Soon the little village was lost 


to view, and automatically the wilder- 
ness opened its arms to receive us, hold- 





ing us fast for the next thirty-nine: 
days. Four miles along a good wagon. 
thorofare led us to the brink of Sour- 


dough Hill; then five miles over a 
squashy road landed us at Shorty 


Gwin’s cabin on the Nizina River, our 
abode for the night. Here we said 
good-bye to the wagon road, thencefor- 
ward depending on trails and no-trails,. 
water, ice and river bars for our travel. 
The sun at this time was warm, the air 
mellow, and, aside from a slight varia- 
tion in the foliage, we would hardly 
have known that we were not traveling 
along an old New Brunswick tote road. 
The first “different” sign that we noted. 
was the presence of the fireweed, a 
flower that grows a foot or two high, 
of pinkish color, which is seen at this: 
season in such bounteous profusion that 
it actually paints the meadows and hill- 
sides. Single gardens of this flower 
covered spaces dozens of acres in ex- 
tent, causing the terrene at a distance- 
to appear as a solid mass of pink. 

The timber of the country visited by 
us includes Sitka spruce (a tree that I 
mistook for fir, owing to the needles 
being soft-pointed), balm of gilead 
(found in abundance), birch, alder, wil- 
low and quaking aspen (the latter very 
rarely seen). Among the wild berries 
found thereabouts were: High-bush 
cranberries, low bush cranberries, black 
and red currants, blueberries (very plen- 
tiful), salmon berries (in abundance 
along the coast), raspberries, wolf ber- 
ries and, of course, roseberries. 

We awoke the following morning to 
find our horses missing. Billy and Jim- 
mie went in search of them, finding 
that they had traveled ten miles up the 
Nizina, attracted by the pea-vine, a low- 
growing, palatable and very fattening 
plant that grows over most of the river 
bars of that section. It was therefore 


2:30 that afternoon before we got 
started. 
As Shorty is known there as the 


wizard of the glacial waters, he led the 
Way across the Nizina, a treacherous 
quicksand stream flowing at this time 
in some twelve or more channels. 
(When we returned a month later this 
water had concentrated into about 
three channels. It is always changing.) 
Shorty dwelt long and often upon the 
great requisite of being able to “read’’ 
water. He has lived on the Nizina so 
long and has witnessed and been a 
participant in so many accidents on this 
stream that he is recognized as the 
most capable man on that river to lead 
a pack outfit across it. 

We had no difficulty in making a 
successful ford, and after following it 
for six or seven miles we decided to 
camp at the Spruce Point Cabin, an old 
deserted shack at one time occupied 
and run by Billy Wooden as a road- 
house. Our decision to camp here, and 
not at the mouth of the Chittistone (as 
originally planned), was greatly encour- 
aged by a downpour of rain which came 
on us as we were approaching the 
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cabin, and which kept up all night, but 
in lessened volume. We traveled eight 
miles during the afternoon, over a 
boggy trail in some places, and over 
the bar of the river in others. 

While traveling up the Nizina during 
the day Bill Longley pointed to a white 
speck, barely discernible on a rough 
mountain a couple miles off to our 
right. “That’s a tent I took up there a 
year ago for a prospector,” said he. 
“But it’s never been used, as the ‘color’ 
petered out.”” When asked why it was 
never taken down and used, Bill said it 
wasn’t worth the expense of going for 
it. And when men’s wages and horses’ 
hire are considered, it doesn’t take a 
mathematician to figure out how very 
correct his statement is. As an illus- 
tration of this condition in that coun- 
try: A fine, large cooking range that 
would command $25 or $30 in town, 
even at second-hand prices, lies un- 
claimed in the cabin where we spent 
that night (only about: seventeen miles 
from McCarthy), for the simple reason 
that it isn’t worth the trouble and work 
of packing it in. 

Half concealed in the timber at the 
side of the trail up the Nizina stood an 
old deserted cabin (as all cabins are in 
this country). Some one pointed it out 
to us as the roadhouse that was run by 
b. S. Kelly during the Shushanna gold 
rush in 1913. It is said of him that 
while running this roadhouse he found 
himself on his “last legs” financially. 
When a man called to get a meal, Kelly 
would ask him if he had a frying pan 
in his outfit. Of course every prospec- 
tor traveling thru at that time had a 
frying pan. The next question asked 
was, “Have you some grease?” This 
was another acquisition usually found 
in the prospector’s pack. Kelly would 
then place the skillet on the fire and 
tell the prospector to go out and kill a 
rabbit, remarking that that would do 
for his dinner—for which a charge of 
$1.50 was made. 

That night some long-distance world’s 
records were broken in the gabfest that 
followed after supper, and if the shades 
of all the departed moose, sheep, goats, 
‘caribou, bears and men (records of 
whose slaughter were told most vividly) 
did not appear to us in our sleep that 
night as a protest, then it was because 
they had been killed so dead that there 
was no enance of their ever returning 
to earth again. Up to that time I had 
always considered Harry a pretty good 
single-handed talker, but he was entire- 
ly outclassed by Cap and Shorty in 
their recitations of old-time Alaska ex- 
periences. These two sourdoughs bat- 
tled in the oratorical arena for hours, 
and at the conclusion of the contest, 
which outrivaled in gameness and feroc- 
ity the gladiator encounters of old, the 
bout was declared a draw. 

Next day it continued raining, so the 
contest was resumed, lasting all that 
day and far into the night. Shorty told 
of once capturing a goat alive in Alaska, 
and said they were so tame and plenti- 
ful that it would be no trick at all to 
repeat the performance on this trip. 
Cap said he had seen the rabbits so 
thick in that country that they ate off 
all the vegetation—in fact, these rabbits 
were so numerous that finally they had 
no feed whatever, so they ate them- 
selves. Billy Wooden told of killing an 
ibex in Alaska, describing it as a coun- 
terpart of the goat except that the front 
feet were large and the horns were 
twisted, containing ridges that ran in 
spiral fashion around the horn, as in 
some of the European species. 
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I was particularly interested in the 
ibex story, especially as I had heard 
from other sources of these animals 
having existed there. One man who 
vouches for their presence at one time 
in Alaska is Representative James 
Wickersham of Fairbanks, with whom 
I conversed on the subject. 

However, Judge Wickersham, I be- 
lieve, received his impressions more 
from what he read in Gen. T. A. Allen’s 
book, “Government Report on the Cop- 
per River (Alaska) Exploring Expedi- 
tion of 1886,” than from any personal 
experience that he has had with the 
supposed animals. I have a copy of 
General Allen’s book, and publish here- 
with an extract from it covering the 
subject, as follows: 

“Whether the’ big-horn mountain 
sheep, ovis Canadensis, exists in Alaska 
I am unable to say, but I desire to add 
also a new geographical race of the 
same. The animal in question is called 
by the natives tebay, and this name I 
leave unchanged until a specimen will 
have been carried out of the territory. 
We killed several of these animals, one 
of which, a ram, had horns twenty 
inches long and nearly straight. Their 
structure was similar to that of the big- 
horn, but the curvature was very slight. 
This ram was killed on a very high 
point, such a place as is usually sought 
by them, and in its fall was sadly man- 
gled. The head of tne tebay is much 
like that of a Southdown sheep, the 
muzzle much less pointed than in Nel- 
son’s big-horn. The hair is of a uni- 
form white—in fact, nearly equal to his 
snow surroundings in color, and is near- 
ly as easily broken as that of the ante- 
lope. Next to the skin is a very fine, 
short wool, which is very strong. In 
size the tebay is probably an equal of 
its relative, the big-horn. I saw a spoon 
made from the horn of one that meas- 
ured twenty-six inches in length and 
five inches across the bowl. We were 
informed that some had much larger 
horns than the one that furnished mate- 
rial for this spoon. This, like most 
statements of natives, is questionable. 
The large ram and one other were 
killed on the most northerly tributary 
of the Chittistone River. The natives 
informed us that small tebAy could be 
killed a few miles below the junction of 
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the Chittistone, a fact we doubted, and 
hence chose to allow them the use of 
our carbines. They passed the night on 
the mountains north of the Chitina 
River, and returned with four small 
ones that would weigh when dressed 
probably sixty-five pounds. The heads 
were left on the mountains, but the 
bodies brought in seemed identical with 
those obtained on the Chittistone River. 
Why only small ones should be found 
at this place in the latter part of April 
I cannot say; yet the mountains here 
were not so high as farther to the east, 
where the large ones had been killed. 
The last of these animals seen or heard 
of by us were near the headwaters of 
Copper River, on the divide between it 
and the Tanana River.” 

At this late day, of course it seems 
odd to read of a doubt cast at the habi- 
tat of the ovis Canadensis, as shown 
herein by General Allen, but when one 
reflects that his book was written about 
thirty-three years ago, it is not amaz- 
ing. It is amusing to note the two very 
distinct animals described respectively 
by Billy Wooden and General Allen. 
silly Wooden’s animal of mystery was 
distinctly a goat, except for the horn 
and front hoof formation, while General 
Allen’s was a sheep. There could, of 
course, be no connection between the 
two forms, according to the deserip- 
tions given. Naturally, when we hear 
of such reports, the first thing that 
enters our mind is that no hunter has 
ever been able to secure and preserve 
one of the skins, and none of these spe- 
cimens has ever reached any of the 
many natural history institutes of our 
country that would be so very anxious 
to secure them at a substantial cost. 
I believe I can solve the Allen myth by 
suggesting that it might be a young 
mountain sheep ram or an old female, 
with slightly curved horns. But Billy 
Wooden’s ibex has simply got my 
“goat,” for I cannot fathom it. Rumors 
of ibexes having been seen in the States 
are very old. Other unnatural forms of 
wild life have also been reported, but 
when run down they have’ usually 
turned out to be about as authentic as 
the stories of cougars jumping from 
trees on passing nunters, ete. 


(To be continued in our next number.) 
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I've caught a breath of springtime 
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and it sets my pulses singing, 


If I pause for just a moment I can hear a distant call ; 
It is getting more insistent—so I might as well be bringing 
My rod from out the closet—where I placed it in the fall. 


I feel the sun grow warmer and it brings to me a vision, 
A picture of contenitment—thai is more than just a dream; 


IE Tis fragrant with the pine woods—and the city seems a prison ; 
IE Z E 5 By 
IE For my soul is out responding to the music of a stream. 

My rod may need some winding, and my flies may need new feathers, IB| 


The work will help to satisfy the longing that I feel; 
For when the call of springtime comes I long to cut all tethers— 
And slip away contented with my basket, rod and reel. 


—Archibald J. McKillop. 
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UPPER TABLE LANDS 





OF THE OVIS CANADENSIS COUNTRY. 
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Hitting the High Spots in Wyoming 














beautiful bull elk by the 


A successful sheep, elk and grizzly hunt in that sportsman’s 
paradise under the leadership of Ned Frost. The first chap- 

ter related the incidents connected with the killing of six | 
Sykes’ 


members of Mr. 


party. 














The morning of the 16th dawned 
crisp and cool. Ned and I did not feel 
like race horses after our experience 
the day before, tho the other boys who 
had enjoyed a good night’s rest were 
up early. Our camp was within ten 
feet of the beautiful West Fork of Wig- 
gins Fork, so instead of using the tra- 
ditional wash basin or pan, we repaired 
to the water’s edge and bathed in the 
clear, refreshing stream. After linger- 
ing over this soak Ned and I felt a lit- 
tle more “at” ourselves. <A _ breakfast 
truly fit for a hunter awaited us. It 
consisted of brains and eggs, crisp 
bacon, spuds, hot cakes and coffee. We 
had been out for a litthe more than two 
weeks, but we still had all the table 
luxuries we desired. 

At this point we were to hunt sheep 
in earnest. The country naturally 
looked “sheepy,” and one could plainly 
see that the race was on as to who 
would get the first ram. Ned selected 
the territory in which each one should 
hunt. He and I went back up the trail 
for a few miles, then turned to the 
right and wended our way along a 
nameless stream up to the divide. We 
had not gone far up the headwaters 
before we struck the trail of a large 
grizzly which had passed that way early 
in the morning. We trailed him for 
some half a mile, but finally lost his 
track. Then we went on into the sheep 
country, but did not locate any sheep 
in fact, it was mutually agreed that we 
take things easy that day. On return- 
ing to camp that night Ned suggested 
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PART iI. 


that he take the horses and follow the 
trail to a given point, while I should go 
up the mountain to rim rock and circle 
around it until time for us to meet. 
This was suggested in the hope that I 
might find the bear we had been track- 
ing that morning, since he had turned 
up the mountainside at this point. | 
had not gone far before I discovered 
his tracks, and they did not appear to 
be more than half an hour old. I kept 
the trail for nearly an hour, always on 
the alert, expecting to find him in every 
caflion which I entered. I had fancied 
the great satisfaction it would give me 
to capture him and kill him single 
handed. I am frank to say I was sorely 
disappointed when finally his track was 
lost and I could follow him no farther. 
I could tell by his footprints that he was 
a large bear, but I was just conceited 
enough to take a chance at winning, 
could Mr. Bear and I have met. 

On our way up the trail that morning 
it commenced snowing, and at one time 
the flakes fell thick and fast. Had the 
snow not melted, tracking game would 
have been an easy matter, and I candid- 
ly believe there would have been one 
old grizzly less in those hills. However, 
I reluctantly returned to the trail, and 
joining Ned told him what I had done. 
I could see that he was very much cha- 
grined, for he felt sure that if he had 
been with me we would have out- 
maneuvered the bear. This is not at 
all improbable, for ..ed Frost is a past 
master at bear hunting. But such is 
life, and he is a poor sport who can not 
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GOING OVER THE TOP 


IN EVERY MAN’S LAND. 


accept defeat with a smile. And, after 
all, it is just these little experiences and 
disappointments that make _ big-game 
hunting so fascinating. If hunters were 
able to walk up and shoot down every- 
thing they saw there would be no sport 
in it. 
Tell me not in mournful number- 
The woods are but an empty dream. 
For the man is dead that slumbers 
When campfires are what they seem. 


Hunts are rea), hunts are earnest, 
And the trophy’s not the goal; 
Stay at home and home remaineth, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


(Mr. Longfellow, I apologize.) 

Ned and I returned to camp about 
sundown, ahead of the two other par- 
ties. We waited supper for them, think- 
ing we might have the pleasure of cele- 
brating the killing of a big ram; but 
aside from seeing some fresh tracks 
they had nothing else te report. The 
boys had hunted hard. It was very dif- 
ferent from elk hunting, harder going 
and more walking. This commenced to 
tell on our friend Goddard with his 220 
pounds avoirdupois, and it was bedtime 
before he fully realized how tired he was. 
In other words, he was “all in” and he 
knew it. He told us frankly that night 
that he “had lost no sheep in those moun- 
tains, and if any body wanted him to 
shoot one they would have to lead the 
‘son-of-a-gun’ up to his tent.” Such was 
his mood at that time, but by the next 
morning his soreness had disappeared 
and he was ready for any ordeal. It is 
nothing short of miraculous how tired 
and worn out one may feel after a hard 
day’s tramp over the hills and how well 
and fresh he may feel next morning. 

That night I went to sleep with bear 
on my mind. I could not forget how 
close I had come to mixing up with one. 
All that night I saw bears in my sleep, 
and for the first time in my life, so far 
as I know, I talked in my sleep—bear 
talk, according to the story of the other 
boys. They accused me of shouting, 
“There comes a bear!” At any rate, 
you have never seen covers fly so fast 
or a man get out of a sleeping bag so 
quickly. The first thing I knew they 
were up, shouting, “Where? Where?” 
Well, if that shepherd pup had stuck 
his head in that tent and growled, I’ll 
wager Ned Frost would have been shy 
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a tent and maybe two hunters. The 
ridiculous part was, these boys had 
been sleeping with a six-shooter under 
their heads and a Newton rifle in the 
tent corner for just such emergencies, 
and had forgotten all about them. They 
had taken this precaution after having 
heard of the bear that wrecked a whole 
camp outfit one night at Bridger Lake, 
where we stopped, during the hunting 
season last year, and they averred that 
“no bear would tear up their tent and 
get by with it.” 

After a night of broken rest and ex- 
citement we were up early. This was 
the 17th, our lucky day. Our supply of 
trout was about exhausted and Coe and 
Goddard decided to spend the day fish- 
ing. As it was exceptionally good fish- 
ing for several miles downstream, Ned 
suggested that they might as well fish 
and let their guides continue the hunt 
alone, for it was understood that if 
either of the three parties should find 
a buneh of rams that they were not to 
disturb them, but return to camp, and 
we would all go back the next day and 
get our sheep, as it is a little unusual 
to find a single ram. 

Ned and I had decided to hunt to the 
right of where we had been the day 
before. I do not know the name of the 
mountains in which we hunted—in fact, 
they have no names, so far as I know. 
Ward and Crouch, guides, went a mile 
or two with Ned and me, and Ned des- 
ignated the locality in which each one 
should hunt. Ned and I headed up the 
divide towards the head of the Greybull 
River, going up a ridge between two 
creeks, about two miles apart. We were 
soon above timberline, and on our way 
had seen two bands of elk with two fine 
stags among them. A little further on 
we stopped to look’ the situation over, 
and about four miles off to our left, 
just this side of the divide, where we 
had been the day before, we located 
fourteen sheep, all ewes and lambs, 
feeding. We could see for a mile or 
two in every direction from them, and 
were convinced that there were no 
rams close by. We were taking it easy, 
and at every vantage point we would 
stop and look with our glasses. We were 
sitting down looking towards the ewes 
and lambs that were feeding, when 
down the valley, about five hundred 
yards distant, thirty elk came out of the 
timber and leisurely walked across a 
“hogback” and disappeared. Two very 
large bulls were with them. They had 
evidently battled to see who was king, 
as the smaller one kept to one side. It 
was a beautiful sight to watch these 
magnificent animals move about unmo- 
lested. As they were crossing over the 
“hog back” Ned asked me if I thought 
I could get one from where we were 
stationed? I told him I believed I could 
“bark” him if I were to try. 

This phraseology may not be clear to 
everyone, but the word “bark” is used 
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IN THE LAND OF THE BIGHORN. THE WRITER LOOKING FOR SHEEP TOWARDS HEAD OF 
GREYBULL RIVER. 


by us Oklahomans, or to be more ex- 
act; us “Ardmoreites” when we are in 
the woods with a high-power rifle and 
want to kill some squirrels for a change 
of diet. You know the big grey squirrel 
will hug a limb very closely. You also 
know if you hit a squirrel amidship 
with a big-game rifle there is not much 
squirrel left. So, in order to avoid tear- 
ing them up we shoot thru the limb, or 
whatever he is on, about a half an inch 
below his throat, and this will invariably 
break his neck, giving you a perfectly 
good squirrel that is not torn up. That 
is what we call “barking ’em.” How- 
ever, aS we were not elk hunting, we 
did not try to “bark” any of them. We 
had left our horses near the timberline, 
and by 11 o’clock were in real sheep 
country. We had seen ram tracks made 
the day before and felt confident they 
were not very far off. On our way we 
passed a government bench mark which 
showed that we were then 11,385 feet 
above sea level, but we kept climbing 
until we reached a point from which we 
could see the surrounding country for 
several miles. Then we sat down, and 
everything was quiet for a long time 
while both of us were busy with our 
glasses. The first thing we saw was 
another hunting party crossing the di- 
vide, headed towards the Greybull. They 
were about ten miles distant and looked 
like a string of ants wending their way 
toward the sky line. 

After lunch we changed our positions, 
and Ned soon located one small ram just 
before he walked around a precipice and 
out of sight. We thought probably there 
were a large ram or two with him. 
After about an hour’s stalking we got 
within a hundred yards immediately 
above him and found only two small 
rams. We worked around and were 
coming upon them from above, and Ned 
said if there were no large rams there 
we would let them go, for it was a 
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cinch we would get a big ram before we 
quit. We crept up within about ninety 
yards of the ram Ned had seen. He was 
lying down. Ned told me to get ready 
for the big ram and he would rouse 
them up. Accordingly, he commenced 
kicking boulders down the mountainside, 
and it did not take long for them to 
“smell” trouble. When they got up they 
seemed at a loss what to do—in fact, 
they looked foolish. We found two small 
rams, I would judge, with twelve or 
thirteen-inch horns. It did not take 
long for them to get up full speed, and 
soon they were over the sky line about 
a half mile distant. All the while we 
were on the alert, thinking probably a 
big ram was close by. As we turned to 
go back to our horses Ned said, “Now, 
isn’t that hell! Hunted hard for two 
weeks, and the only bunch of rams we 
could find turned out to be lambs.” 
However, it had been well worth the 
trouble, and I felt amply repaid for the 
hard climb. 

We had not gone far before we found 
a place where two very large rams had 
been that day. We were now just off 
the highest mountain range, and these 
two rams had been walking along on 
top of a divide leading down to timber- 
line. We had followed them to the tim- 
berline and were sitting down, looking 
in every direction with our glasses. It 
was now 4:15 p.m. Suddenly we heard 
a bombardment begin about a mile 
down the cafion, on the opposite side of 
the stream. We could not figure out 
who it was. We knew there were two 
shooting, and we also knew that we 
were the only party close by. After 
nine shots had been fired we heard 
someone emit a war whoop, and we 
agreed that it was all over. We finally 
decided it was Crouch and Ward return- 
ing to camp and that they had found 
a bear, for we knew they would not 
shoot anything else. We also knew 
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Goddard and Coe had. gone down the 
stream fishing. As a matter of fact, 
before Crouch and Ward had separated 
that morning they stumbled upon two 
large rams feeding at timberline. The 
men were within a hundred yards of 
them before they knew it, but they im- 
mediately withdrew without the rams 
even suspecting anything, and took their 
horses to a safe distance. Crouch went 
back to watch them while Ward went 
after Goddard and Coe. He had a fairly 


good trail down to the big meadows, 
where the boys were fishing, or he 
would never have made the trip that 


day, for it was fully twelve or fourteen 
miles. The boys were fishing at a point 
below the spot where the West Fork of 
Wiggins Fork runs into Wiggins Fork. 
The fishing was evidently good, as God- 
dard landed six fine trout the first seven 
casts he made. They had not been fish- 
ing long before Ward came rushing up 
and told them to come quickly—that 
they had two big rams “staked out.” 
He took Coe’s horse, which was rested, 
and ran back up the trail to camp for 
their rifles, telling them to take his 
horse and come on up the trail to the 
spot where it divided at the Bonneville 
National Forest sign board, and there 
they must take the other trail to find 
the sheep. Ward wasted no time, and 
soon, horse in a run, was going up the 
trail. Neither did Goddard or Coe lose 
much time. In the scramble Coe got his 
horse all tangled up with Goddard’s 
brand-new Leonard rod, but finally they 
released him and found that no mate- 
rial damage nad been done. There was 
no time to argue about a fishing rod, 
and they were soon under way as fast 
as their horses could carry them. In 
the rush the men lost their kodak, 
gloves, fishing tackle and practically all 
the equipment they had with them, but 
they did not give this a second thought. 
The paramount feature was those two 
rams. They beat Ward to the place 
where the trail divided. However, he 
soon showed up with both guns and am- 
munition, and off they went. In the 
“movies” you have seen the posse chase 
a “badman” into the hills; the horses 
go like mad fire, jump boulders, streams 
and cliffs, and the horsemen burn a lot 
of gunpowder at the fleeing bandit. 
Well, this noise was made by the boys 
who were going up the trail, only it was 
no put-up job. They were in earnest. 








H HIS 16%-INCH RAM. 


They were burning no gun powder, and 
they were not trying to display “bad- 
man” stunts, but it was merely a case 
of business. 

Would the sheep be there when Ward 
and companions arrived? Would they 
be able to land a shot in the right 
place? These, and countless other ques- 
tions percolated thru their troubled 
brains as they wended their way up 
the trail. Finally they reached their 
journey’s end and dismounted. Crouch 
came to them and assured them that 
the game was still there. Now for the 
supreme test. Guns loaded, the stalk 
was on. They had good cover and got 
to within a hundred yards with both 
rams standing broadside. Crouch told 
the boys to shoot as they stood. Coe 
was on the right and Goddard the left, 
and each took the ram accordingly. At 
the word “shoot” both landed a death 
shot. Two rams fell, but quickly 


jumped up. In less time than it takes 


to tell it, they had given them four more 
shots apiece. The show was all over. 
The boys had made good. And here lay 
two rare trophies of the Rocky Moun- 
tain big-horn. Goddard’s measured at 
the base 16%, ins. and Coe’s, 15 ins. 











They took the heads and scalps to camp 
that night and left meat until next day, 
as it was late and they had tired horses. 

Soon after the shooting was over Ned 
and I turned our attention to the two 
rams we had been following and then 
headed in towards camp. We had rid- 
den within two miles of camp when, as 
the sun was still two hours high, we de- 
cided to tie up our horses and stroll 
back up the canon to take another look 
at the ewes and lambs we had seen that 
morning, thinking probably that if no 
rams had fed towards them we might 
locate a ram or two on some other 
mountain. We were leisurely walking 
along when suddenly a dark object ap- 
peared, going up the mountainside be- 
low the ewes and lambs, but in their 
direction. At once we had our glasses 
on it, and to our surprise found it was 


a very large bear, ambling along with ° 


no particular object in view. At first 
we could not tell whether it was a large 
black or a grizzly. In a few moments 
he turned down hill and his old bald 
face was plainly visible, so we then 
knew that it was indeed a grizzly. By 
this time he had turned toward the tim- 
berline. The sun was not more than 
one hour high. I told Ned I just had to 
have that bear. Business was picking 
up. He said it was getting late, but 
that it could be done, and that if he 
were alone he would make a try for 
him. As we had been climbing up and 
down nearly all day, naturally I was 
very tired and Ned did not believe I 
could hold out to make the run. Finally 
he said to me, “We will have to run 
like h—1l up this cafion for about three 
miles and cut him off at those rock 
slides; do you think you can make it?” 
“Darned if I don’t do it or bust. Let’s 
go!” Off we went, running as fast as 
we could. If you have never tried to 
run three miles at an elevation of about 
11,000 feet, with at least a dozen cafions 
to cross, from 100 to 300 feet deep, you 
have no conception of our predicament. 
For the first half mile I made good 
time, but pretty soon those little gullies 
began to appear larger and deeper than 
the Grand Cafion of Arizona ever looked 
to me. Of course, Ned was playing 
along, and every now and then he would 
speak a word of cheer, and also admon- 
ish me with “come along, it is getting 
late.” All this time I had my shirt col- 
lar unbuttoned and I was fanning wind 
in my face with my hat as I ran, trying 
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to get enough breath, which it seemed 
to me was almost impossible. If that 
bear had listened real sharply he could 
have heard me puffing, I am sure. 

The last cafion we crossed I was so 
weak that I could not step upwards in 
climbing out, but pulled myself up on 
my hands and knees. I started to 
“squawk” at one time and to say to Ned, 
“Let’s give it up,” but as I had already 
covered all but about a quarter of a 
mile, I resolved to die game and so kept 
on the best I could. Finally we reached 
what we thought was the desired point, 
but we could not look across the cafion 
for the timber, so we had to climb up- 
hill a little way in order to get above 
timberline where we could survey the 
opposite side of the cafion, where we 
felt sure the bear was feeding. Look 
as hard as we might, we could see no 
living thing, not even could we see the 
shaking of a bush. Ned said we had to 
work in a hurry, for it was now sun- 
down and we only had fifteen minutes 
at the most for shooting. He told me 
to run down to the stream, at the foot 
of the rock slides and watch there, 
while he would run up the cafion a half 
mile farther in order to come down un- 
der the rim rock on the opposite side 
and drive the bear back, for he was 
positive the bear was feeding either be- 
tween the rock slides or immediately 
above them. Down the mountain I 
went to the foot of the slides. (There 
were three rock slides from rim rock 
to the stream below; each slide was 
about 100 feet wide and about 500 feet 
apart.) I ran to the foot of the middle 
slide, and with the safety thrown off 
stood there straining my eyes for all I 
was worth, hoping every second to get 
a glimpse of the much-coveted bear. 
Finally I saw six elk come strolling 
out of the timber across the first slide, 
just below rim rock and felt that Ned 
was close by. In a moment I saw him 
walk out on the first slide, cross and 
disappear in the timber for the second 
slide. By this time it was so dark that 
I could searcely see Ned. 

It is impossible to describe the sen- 
sations that I lived thru for the next 
few seconds. I knew it was a ease of 
win or lose very quickly. I imagined 
that bear showing up from every angle. 
I wondered whether I could stop him 
or not. It seemed ages before Ned ap- 
peared up at the second slide. About 
the time I thought he should be there 
I turned to run farther down the 
stream to the last slide. I still had 
hope, tho I realized the odds were great- 
ly against me. I had made two steps 
forward, and for some unknown reason 
took a last look up the slide I had so 
diligently watched. To my _ surprise 
here came that bear pell-mell down hill, 
about 500 or 600 yards distant. If I 
had not been looking for a bear, I would 
not have known it was one. Quick as 
a flash I threw my rifle to my shoulder, 
aimed the best I could, and fired. I 
did not see the bear any more, but was 
sure that he would show up somewhere 
down the cation and I would thus get 
another shot at him. I knew he was in 
the little stream which was running 
down the center of the slide, and he 
could not get out without my seeing 
him. About this time Ned shot, and 
I felt very much elated, but I withheld 
my celebrating until I heard from Ned, 
which was only a few seconds. He gave 
a yell and I was not long in answering. 
He said I had killed the bear. Then I 
sent forth a real war whoop. 

We did not skin the bear that night; 
merely took his intestines out and heat 
it for camp. I did not climb up the 
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canon to view the bear that night, but 
Ned assured me that I had a trophy of 
which I could feel justly proud; one 
which had the best hide he had seen 
for that time of the season in many 
years; that I had killed the king of 
American wild game, and that he had 
never seen a bear killed under such 
adverse circumstances. We found that 
the bullet had hit her (it was an old 
female) in the right eye, ploughed thru 
her neck and part of it came out thru 
her left shoulder. Of course, it was a 
death shot, but Ned said he did not 
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know how hard she was hit and he was 


taking no further chances with a 
wounded grizzly. He had been com- 


pelled to have as many as thirty-eight 
stitches taken in him from his last bear 
fight. He was within thirty yards of 
her when I shot. She was rolling and 
tumbling and he ran up and broke her 
back. % 

Picture me, if you can, going towards 
camp with a fine grizzly to my credit. 
Well, it simply can’t be done. We now 
had a five-mile walk over the moun- 
tains to our horses, and it very dark, 
but we should worry. We took our 
time going back, and with the excep- 
tion of a few hard falls, reached our 
horses safely. Never before had a 
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saddle horse looked so inviting to me. 
We reached camp at 9:30 that night, 
just about the proudest pair of hunters 
that ever “went down the pike.” 

I did not dream that the other boys 
had killed a sheep, neither did they 
suspect I had killed a bear. Each side 
had framed up on the other. It was 
decided before we reached camp that 
the unsuccessful party should have to 
take his bed and move out under the 
trees. 

The boys had eaten supper when Ned 
and I returned, and had left the candle 
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burning in our tent. They also placed 
their sheep heads on the foot of their 
sleeping bags for me to see when I 
walked in, and concealed themselves 


close by. I made a rush for the tent, 
expecting to find them lounging around 
and then start a “rough house.” But 
the first things that caught my eye 


were those two sheep heads. I thought 
I was “seeing things” but soon found 
out they were quite real. I called Ned 
to come quickly and we both 
there admiring two beautiful sheep 
heads, when the boys walked up and 
became real sareastic. They thought I 


stood 


had made a “water haul.” At this 
point Ned told them that they were 
not in the “Big League” yet. They 
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ON THE WEST FORK OF WIGGINS FORK. LEFT TO RIGHT: 
SAME DAY. 


COE WITH TROPHIES KILLED THE 


would have to stay out later at night 
if they wanted to run us a close second, 
for I had killed a beautiful grizzly. 
They had been very outspoken to the 
guides, cook and horsewrangler as to 
what they were going to do to me that 
night. I was not good enough to sleep 
in the same tent with them any more. 
When we broke the news to them about 
the grizzly, they withered away. It 
had occurred to us that the guides 
might have killed the sheep and given 
the heads to them. When they ex- 
plained the circumstances to us there 
was genuine handshaking and congrat- 
ulations from everybody and the whole 
party was very hilarious. A happier 
set of “dudes” could not be imagined. 
We went to bed that night feeling that 
we could come home with a full bag. 
I was only shy one ram. Before turn- 
ing in I suggested a little “enthusiasm” 
in behalf of two of my very good 
friends, J. R. Cottingham of Oklahoma 
City and Louie Campbell of Tulsa, 
whom we knew to be over in the moun- 
tains of Colorado somewhere “switch- 
ing a fly.” By the way, J. R. doesn’t 
advertise, but Ill bet if Ike Walton 
could see him in action with a fly rod 
he would turn over in his grave with 
envy. As for Louie, I don’t think he 
is much of a fisherman but he is the 
kind of a fellow you always like to 
have along. He always has that smile 
that you feel makes his ears uncom- 
fortable. 

That night we slept in sublime con 
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tentment, fully cognizant of the laurels 
we had added to our list, and dreamed 
dreams that had at last come true. 
Next morning, the 18th, we were in no 
hurry to arise, but lay there and re- 
hearsed how we did it the day before, 
until the sun was peeping in at our 
tent door. 

We had a breakfast of ram’s brains 
and eggs, crisp bacon, French fried 
potatoes and coffee awaiting us, after 
which Ned, Ward, and I took our horses 
and headed up the mountains to skin 
out my bear, while Coe and Crouch 
went back to bring in their rams. God- 
dard took the day off and went back 
down the creek to recover the articles 
they had lost the previous day, in their 
scramble up the trail. We reached my 
bear about 11 a. m., and beheld her for 
the first time in daylight, a beautiful 
silvertip with a perfect pelt—one that 
should please the most _ fastidious 
hunter. 

We spent some time taking pictures 
and admiring the old brute. Ned said 
she was a real old man eater, between 
thirty and forty years old. She bore 
earmarks of many a hard-fought battle, 
and her wicked eyes told us she was 
good for many more had she not met 
her Waterloo by heading into a high- 
power bullet. We sat there for several 
minutes conjecturing what her life’s 
record had been. Thru her prowess and 
cunning she had probably successfully 
evaded many sportsmen, but, alas, we 
had out-generaled her and were the 


victors. After skinning her out we ate 
lunch and then relieved her carcass of 
a slab of fat on both sides of her back- 
bone, about four feet long, two feet 
wide and three inches thick. We tied 
fat, hide and head on our saddles and 
turned towards camp. 

Ned suggested that as it was early 
in the day, Ward and I might take a 
little detour and locate some rams. We 
turned to the north over the divide and 
decided to hunt down to camp. We had 
not gone far when we located two small 
rams leisurely feeding. Soon they were 
behind some boulders and we thought 
some large rams might be with them, so 
we left our horses and after an hour 
or two of stalking came within eighty 
or ninety yards of them. We watched 
them for quite a while and were con- 
vineed that no large rams were around. 
Ward suggested that as I had hunted 
so hard that I should take the largest 
ram. If I had not had implicit confi- 
dence in Ned I might have done so, as 
I was very anxious for a nice head, and 
also I had a ninety-dollar suit of clothes 
wagered that I would kill a ram on this 
trip. Naturally I needed the suit, but 
I told Ward that inasmuch as Goddard 
and Coe had gotten a good head apiece 
I certainly would not go back to camp 
with a lamb. He said if I did not want 
him he would take a shot himself. I 
told him to “go to it.” 

He knocked him over. Soon after we 
reached camp with my bear hide and 
with Ward’s little ram, which measured 
1344 inches at the base. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 








THE SONG OF THE WHIP- 
POOR-WILL. 


When the sun sinks low and night draws 
near, 
When the moon peeps o'er the hill; 
An oft repeated note | hear— 
The song of the whip-poor-will. 


The brook is hushed, no song it sings, 
The river flows dark and still, 

While every passing night breeze brings 
The song of the whip-poor-will. 


It floods the woods, as a mist doth rise, 
The valleys with echoes fill, 
But distinct and clear, I recognize 


The song of the whip-poor-will. 
—W. Dustin White. 























BREAKING OUR OWN TRAIL 





THROUGH THE SHEEP COUNTRY. 


PHOTO BY N. W. FROST, SEPT., 1918. 
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From trout fishing in Montana to sea 
fishing at Santa Catalina Island is a 
long call. But to a lover of the pisca- 
torial art the inevitable happened when 
I came to California. So, one summer’s 
day (August, 1918), I went vacationing 
and, of course, it was to fish at Santa 
Catalina Island. 

When the natives of Avalon men- 
tioned black sea bass that weighed hun- 
dreds of pounds, I was “from Missouri” 
and had to be shown. I had heard of 
the auk, dodo and phoenix and other 
things, even whales, but I had never 
seen a fish bigger than a halibut in a 
butcher shop. 

The steamer Cabrillo landed us at 
the island about noon. That afternoon 
and evening I visited the boatmen and 
was assured that it was true that mon- 
ster fish weighing as much as_ 600 
pounds, were brought to gaff in those 
waters. Also pictures were shown to 
me to prove it. That decided me. I 
paid my boatman his fee of twelve dol- 
lars for the next day and went home 
to dream of fish and fishing. 

That night a rain storm swept over 
the island and the morning broke cold 
and the sea rough, but, nothing daunt- 
ed, I went to the landing and greatly 
surprised the boatman, who did not ex- 
pect to see a landlubber from the city 
prowling around that kind of a morn- 
ing. While he rowed over to the launch, 
I paced the tossing raft and gazed thru 
the early morning mist toward the sea, 
where the big swells were breaking on 
Sugar Loaf Rock. I began to think 
that discretion was the better part of 
going to sea, but it was too late now to 
shout “‘Kamerad,”’ so when the trim lit- 
tle “Arrow” put alongside, I hopped in 
very bravely, and away we went. 

With our head turned seaward, we 
pitched, tossed, rolled and swayed, 
while the spray enveloped us and made 
the footing underfoot insecure. I was 
glad that I had not tarried for break- 
fast, and the lunch that I had thought- 
fully brought along, I felt like using 
for bait. Cigars had lost their attrac- 
tion. But all troubles come to an end, 
so did mine—only to be succeeded by 
greater ones, when we anchored. 

It took us just an hour to reach the 
grounds where we had to anchor and 
fish. Coming out had been rough, but 
when we were tethered to a long an- 
chor chain off shore, rolling in the 
trough of that sea, I surely wished for 
land and a sunny corner. Trout fish- 
ing had always been good enough for 
me. Why had I been so foolish with 
my money? 

The kind-hearted boatman brought out 
two fourteen-ounce fishing rods that 
were equipped with twenty-four-strand 
lines. The weight of the rods is com- 
puted for the tip only. The butt is 
not considered. The line is tested to 
stand two pounds a strand, so this line 
was able to withstand forty-eight 
pounds pull or more. These lines us- 
ually stand nearly seventy-five pounds. 
The rods are flexible to a wonderful 
degree. The reels hold 1,000 feet of 
line and have an automatic governor 
that allows any pull over forty-eight 
pounds to pull more line off. It is up 
to the angler to keep the rod upin the air 
and a bend in the rod by continuous 
reeling in. When the fish runs, the line 
turns the reel. The trick is to try and 
tire the fish out. 

For bait we used the head of a yel- 


Landing a Big Black Sea Bass 


R. V. Vaughan 














THE AUTHOR, HIS BOATMAN AND THE 180 LBS. OF SUBDUED SEA BASS. 


low-tail. This was some piece of bait. 
It weighed about five pounds and was 
good and ripe. This was attached to a 
shark hook and a wire leader of eight 
feet. The wire is to prevent the fish 
chewing the line. They swallow the 
bait and about three or four feet of 
line. Nothing but piano wire will stand 
the terrifie strain. 

Overboard into ninety feet of water 
we threw this formidable-looking bait 
and slowly paid out the line. If the line 
is allowed too free play, the hook and 
line may get tangled and when the fish 
runs the line is cut as it slides along 
the piano wire. As it reaches the lower 
depth it travels very slowly, as the wa- 
ter is very dense. At last it settles to 
the bottom and is left there. Only the 
small fish nibble it and make one anx- 
ious to reel it in. It is these small fish 
that attract the larger bass later on. 

The morning rays of the sun soon 
dispelled the mist and the wind and 
sea calmed down. It was now possible 
for a landlubber to keep his feet and 
stomacn. 

The boatman, seeing my spirits im- 
prove, rigged up a light tackle and we 
fished for the small bass that were 


nibbling the bait and swimming around 
under the boat watching for small 
pieces of bait that floated up from the 
oily head. We also threw some chum 
over the side to attract them. It is 
sure some sport to land these small 
bass that weigh from one to four 
pounds on light tackle. We had to reel 
them in about seventy-five feet, and 
they fought all the way up. On a three- 
ounce rod and with a six-strand line it 
was like real fishing. I became so in- 
terested in it that I forgot all about the 
big fish. 

Suddenly I heard a click-click-click 
of the big Vom Hoff reel as she let 
the line out. About ten feet went over 
the side, then it stopped. A few minutes 
wait to be sure the bait was well swal- 
lowed, for sometimes they spit it out, 
then another ten feet and then—Oh, 
soy! Zip-p-p-p! Zing-g-g—she was 
sure running to form. 3y the time I 
had the rod up and was trying to keep 
it up in the air out of the water, the 
boatman had slipped the anchor. Chain 
and all was thrown overboard attached 
to a buoy to mark it for our return lat- 
er. By the time the boatman had the 
engine running I had about 500 feet of 
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line out and still going strong, so the 
boatman threw in the clutch and at 
half speed we went after him. Now he 
would stop and turn back. Then like 
a wild man I would reel in until I 
caught up with him. Then when he felt 
the tug of the hook away he would go— 
back and forth—around the boat and 
under. It was hard and fast work to 
keep the line free of the propeller and 
reel in when he slacked up to prevent 
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tangles. Forty-five minutes after the 
strike I felt the line suddenly slacken 
and there a few feet on the star-board 
was a great black sea bass, riding like 
a toy submarine. MHurriedly I reeled 
him alongside and with great pleasure 
I heard the boatman call “Gaffed.” 
The boatman cut the wire leader. We 
worked a rope around him and after 
much labor hauled the fish up and 
across the stern. We lashed him solid 


and ran up the “Jew fish flag” of red 
and black and started home. 

With our bow well up with the 180 
pounds on the stern as weight, we ran 
into the bay of Avalon at eight knots an 
hour. 

As we pulled up to the wharf we 
were greeted with many “Ohs!” and 
“Ahs!” and I was proud to say that I 
was the lucky man who did the trick. 
See picture for smile. 


Trapping the Alligator 


The men who live in the North and 
have a season of trapping mink, musk- 
rat, ete., are not the only ones who get 
enjoyment out of the fascinating sport 
of trapping. 

Did you ever try your skill in trap- 
ping the wily alligator of the Southern 
swamps and bayous? You know, the 
alligator furnishes the hide from which 
fine traveling bags, hand bags, pocket- 
books, etc., are made. And everything 
that is sold with the name alligator at- 
tached to it didn’t see a real alligator, 
either, any more than all furs sold as 
mink are real mink. 

There is always a market for alliga- 
tor hides and there are always parks 
and such places that are anxious to 
get real live alligators for exhibition 
purposes. 

The first time I ever tried alligator 
trapping was down on the Gulf Coast. 
A friend there asked me if I didn’t want 
to help him trap some alligators. He 
wanted some to send to a friend of his 
who was the head of some park in the 
North and who wanted some real, live 
alligators. 

When he asked that question, I an- 
swered, “No, thank you,” as quick as 
I could. I had visions of alligator 
stories I had read in school and tales 
I had heard of the man-eating alligators 
of Southern Florida. sut my friend 
explained that the alligators in his 
neighborhood were not such large ones, 
and that if they had a chance they'd 
get away from a person just as fast as 
the mink or muskrat that I had hunted 
and trapped in the North. 

He took me on several trips along 
the river and I saw my first alligators. 
Some were small, three or four feet 
long, and some were big fellows, eight 
or ten feet long. We usually saw them 
on some fallen log along the river bank, 





CAPTIVE ALLIGATOR. HE PUT UP A GREAT 
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sunning themselves or else laying on 
a bare spot on the sunniest bank. They 
always slid off their resting place into 
the water if we came too close, and 
never seemed anxious to become famil- 
iar with us. I began to lose my dread 
of them when I saw how quick they 
were to make their get-away. 

Often as we went along the river in 
our boat we would see what appeared 
to be a log floating on the water. On 
closer inspection we would see a bright 
eye flash in the sunlight on the sup- 
posed log, and just as we realized what 
it was, Mr. Alligator would quietly dive 
for deeper water and get out of our 
way. 

When I saw that the alligators didn’t 
show any signs of being man-hunters, 
I told my friend I’d take a chance on 
helping him trap some. 

I realized that the alligator would no 
doubt be a bad actor if cornered, and 
that a big one would probably not be 
afraid to attack a man if he got the 
latter in the water, but what we were 
after was the smaller ones, and it looked 
as if trapping them would be some real 
sport. And it was. We found that the 
clumsy-looking alligator could be about 
as foxy as the next animal. 

We made sets in his “runs,” where 
he was in the habit of coming out of 
the water and going up onto the bank 
to sun himself. We tried all the clever 
things we knew about hiding the traps, 
but no alligator did we get at first. 

Finally we began to have our traps 
sprung, but we found nothing in them. 
There were signs of a struggle, but no 
game. 

We baited our traps with fish. 
bait would be gone, but no 
We decided that alligator 
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wasn’t so simple, after all. 
Finally, 


when what seemed to be a 








“SCRAP” BEFORE HIS MOUTH WAS FINALLY 


ROPED SHUT. 


big one had got away from us on sev- 
eral occasions, my friend became des- 
perate and decided to bait with a live 
chicken. The alligators had made re- 
peated raids on the poultry yards along 
the river, and my friend decided that 
live chicken was the proper bait. So 
we took an old, sick rooster that was 
about to give up life anyway, and tied 
him to the top of a stake out in the 
marsh where there was an alligator run. 
To make sure this time of getting our 
game, we set four traps around that 
stake, and each one we anchored to a 
good-sized post. 

Early the next morning we went out 
to look at our set. The vicinity looked 
as if some sort of cyclone had struck 
it. The marsh grass was flattened, 
posts torn up, and the ground looked as 
if a couple of bulls had been having a 
fight over it. 

But there, securely held by two of 
the traps, was a good, husky, four or 
five-foot alligator. 

When we came near, his big mouth 
opened and he emitted a terrific hiss 
of challenge. He was far from beaten. 
He showed every sign of fight and we 
surely had a great time in getting him 
out of those traps. We finally got his 
mouth roped shut and then we could 
handle him, although he would fling 
that big tail of his about in a most de- 
fiant manner, and if you got a slap 
from that you would have thought you’d 
been hit with a club. 

We got him safely home, however, and 
eventually got him packed and shipped 
to the North, where he was a great at- 
traction to people who had never seen 
alligators before. 

That got me interested in alligator 
hunting. A short time after, some of 
us caught a smaller one which had 
strayed far from the river and taken up 
his abode in a swamp which had later 
dried out. We found his hole, made our 
set right in his doorway and captured 
him. He was a little fellow and easy 
to handle. 

We caught several of varying sizes 
after that and, not content with the 
smaller ones, we went out after the big 
fellows along the river. But we didn’t 
try to trap them. We had no desire 
to get into close quarters with those big 
eight or ten-foot fellows. We hunted 
them with rifles. We would drift slow- 
ly along the river in our boat and when 
we would catch one of the big fellows 
out sunning himself, we would open up 
with our battery from the boat. 

We got a few this way, but it is 
surprising how much lead one of those 
big alligators can carry away with him 
and how quickly they can move when 
once they take alarm. Often one that 
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is fatally wounded will make his get- 
away into the water, and it is claimed 
that they will go to the bottom and 
hang on to some root or something and 
stay there. 

At any rate, I know the big fellows 
aren’t easy to get, but it is a lot of 
sport trying for them, and if you get 
one, you’ve got the makings of some 
real alligator hide trinkets, and you’ve 
rid the world of a pest that preys upon 
the smaller animals and tnat is a night- 
mare to every farmer along the river 
who keeps poultry. 

I’ll never forget one little incident in 
one of our alligator hunts. There were 
five or six of us out in a motor boat. 
Two of the fellows were fresh from the 
North and had never seen an alligator 
until that day. We gave them the heavy 
rifles in the hope they could get a “ga- 
tor” to tell their friends about. We 
were scouting for a particularly big one 
which had been raising all kinds of dam- 
age in a nearby farm yard. We cruised 
slowly past one of his sunning places, 
but saw no sight of him. Then, round- 
ing the point of a little island, we came 
upon him, stretched at full length on 
a log not more than twenty yards away. 
“Quick, you fellows with the guns; 
there he is,” whispered one of the boys. 
The two visitors jumped to their feet, 
and if ever there was a bad case of 
“buck fever,” those fellows had it. One 
of them just stood and looked at the 
big ten-foot alligator and never fired 
a shot. The other began to frantically 
pump his repeater, firing seven shots in 
all, and then, after the “gator” had 
calmly slid into the river to safety, 
swore up and down that he’d only had 
one shot at him. 
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OAPTIVE AND CAPTOR. THE CAPTOR WOULDN’T BE SO CLOSE TO THIS FELLOW IF THOSE 
JAWS WERE NOT TIED DOWN. 


Yes, alligator trapping and hunting is 
@ great sport. And it can be done in 
warm weather. There is no long tramps 
in the snow with frozen feet and cold, 
numb fingers, fussing with the trap or 
the rifle lock. In fact, the best “gator” 
hunting is in the warmest weather. The 
alligator likes to sun himself then; he’s 


a great lover of heat. During the win- 
ter months, when the cold “northers” 
are blowing, he is pretty much of a 
hermit and doesn’t show himself very 
often. Then, there is no closed season 
on him. He is legitimate game any- 
time and anywhere that you can find 
him. 
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Trout of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 


The Eastern brook trout of the Rocky 
Mountains have been introduced here 
for public waters, the rainbow trout 
have been introduced from California as 
well, and the natives are also propa- 
gated thruout the state. The Eastern 
brook trout is known as charr (sal- 
vinus Fontinalis,) the Alpine trout 
as charr (salvinus Alpinus), the 
Oregon trout as charr (Dolly Varden or 
salvinus Fontinalis — Oregon), the 
rainbow trout as salmo Irideus, the 
steelhead trout as salmo Gardneri, the 
native or black-spotted mountain trout 
as salmo Lewis, and the native or black- 
spotted mountain trout as salmo Hen- 
shaw (cutthroat). The latter two of 
the above species are the true moun- 
tain trout. There are several varieties 
of these two species, depending upon 
the habitat. 

All the trouts in this country are 
known as the salmon trouts of America. 
The salmon trout of Europe is known 
as Von Baer trout, also known as the 
red and black-spotted or brown trout 
of Europe. The Lockleven trout, which 
has red and black spots, is also known 
as the European trout and as the sal- 
mon trout of Europe. The only dif- 
ference is that they have a lighter color 
on the lower portions of their bodies 
than the brown trout. 

All trouts belong to the salmon fam- 
ily, which includes the above-named va- 
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rieties as well as the grayling or white- 
fish. The reason for this is that they 
belong to the cold water variety of 
fishes, and their eggs, when deposited 
by natural reproduction, are thrown 
from the fish separated, a few at a 
time, into their nests in the water. By 
stripping the eggs from the fish, they 
can be handled by artificial work in 
the hatcheries. All other varieties of 
inland water fishes belong to the warm 
water class, the eggs of which are ad- 
hesive and stick together during the 
spawning season. These fish are left 
to reproduce naturally in ponds where 
they are impounded and eared for. 
This is called pond fish culture. The 
handling of the salmon family, includ- 
ing the trouts, by artificial methods is 
known as hatchery fish culture. The 
latter method of handling the salmon 
and trouts is done because the parents 
of the fish can not look after their eggs 
during the incubation period. When 
trout are hatched out in hatcheries or 
by natural reproduction, they break 
shell and are in the form of the sac 
period. The character of the large and 
slowly absorbed yoke sacs renders the 
trout more or less helpless and a ready 
prey for their natural enemies. There- 
fore we hold these trout in the hatch- 
eries and feed them for several months 
so that they will be in a condition to 
survive in the public waters without 





any attention and to swim and care for 
themselves by getting away from their 
enemies. 

When trout are properly planted in 
the open waters and are in good condi- 
tion at the time of planting, they all 
live except those that may be destroyed 
by their natural enemies. The reason 
they survive in this way, both by nat- 
ural reproduction and by artificial 
methods, is that there is an abundance 
of microscopic food for them. 


FOOD OF THE TROUTS. 


The natural food of all fish is aquatic 
insects, such as fresh water shrimps, 
snails or bugs that move on the water, 
either on the bottom or surface, all in- 
sect life being created naturally by the 
temperature of the water and the ac- 
tion of the sun shining on such waters. 
Their most substantial food, however, 
is the young of the inferior fishes, 
shrimps, snails, and members of the 
minnow family, as well as the young of 
suckers. 

Regarding the minnow family of the 
waters of the Rocky Mountains, there 
are quite a number of species that never 
grow any larger than a few inches in 
length, say three, four and five inches, 
as the chub and dace. The largest 
known fish of the minnow family in the 
waters of the Rocky Mountains are the 
squaw fish and whitefish. They have 
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been known to grow to the weight of 
from one and a half to six or eight 
pounds. The squaw fish never grows as 
large, however, as the white salmon. 
oth are considered an ordinary fish 
for food. 

All voracious fishes in the seas or 
anywhere in the inland waters from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific are cannibals. 
Salmon and trouts prey upon these in- 
ferior classes of sea and fresh water 
fish. The voracious fishes of all waters 
are cannibals by nature, not only prey- 
ing upon the young of the other fish, 
but upon their own, both during the 
spawning season and hatching of the 
eggs and their young. The salmon also 
thruout the Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
waters are voracious in regard to other 
fish, which constitute their principal 
food. 

As to the coloration of the meat of 
the salmon, the food determines this, 
causing the flesh to be either a pale 
yellow or salmon color, especially where 
they feed on ocean shrimps or crustacea, 
but when they prey upon the inferior 
species which go in schools in the ocean 
their meat is invariably white. The 
same can be said of trout and other 
varieties of fish whether they eat other 
fish or not. 


AQUATIC FOOD OF THE TROUTS IN 
THE INLAND WATERS. 

One of the principal insects of these 
waters is the hellgrammite, or what is 
known as the stone fly of the Rocky 
Mountains. It forms into what is known 
as the willow fly from the chrysalis. 
The next important trout food is the 
eaddis fly, which forms a chrysalis from 
its larvae state also, this chrysalis be- 
ing known as a wax Shell which is cov- 
ered on the outside with silt, leaves or 
sticks. It is also covered with gravel 
or fine sand which is deposited upon it 
from the beds of the streams. They re- 
main in this shell for a time and then 
come out with the chrysalis still at- 
tached to them and crawl around over 
the bottom of the stream in which they 
live, the same as the tarantula lives in 
his shell on land. At the time they are 
ready for transformation, they cement 
themselves to the bottom of a flat rock 
in the water until they emerge from the 
chrysalis into a fly, when they come out 
on the surface of the water and make 
food for the trout. 

The greater part of the food of fishes 
is provided thru the medium of aquatic 
plants. Especially is this true in their 
younger stages. There can be no fish 
or animal life except as the inorganic 
materials are converted by green plants 
into materials that are suitable for the 
food of animals; fishes are thus depend- 
ent upon plant life as they subsist on 
smaller animals or insects that derive 
their food directly or indirectly from 
such vegetation. Aquatic life is present 
in even a drop of water which shows 
minute forms which live, eat, fight, re- 
produce and die. There are four dif- 
ferent stages in the life of insects. 
These are the egg, larva, pupa and 
adult. The grub prepares a chamber for 
the winged thing that it has never seen, 
but is to be; it has a destiny that it 
does not understand when it turns to 
the fly stage. 

In all these conditions in aquatic life, 
fish food is abundant in pure water; 
especially is this so when water is ex- 
posed to the sunlight. When the young 
trout have absorbed the sac, they are 
able to swim and feed on microscopic 
food or animalcule found in such waters. 
The fry also subsist on the minute eggs 
and young of the insect life at this 
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time. As these young fish grow they 
feed on the insects found on the bot- 
tom of lakes and streams, as well as 
the life found on the surface in the 
winged stage. This provision in nature 
saves the life of the fish from the sac 
stage until maturity to the adult stage. 
This is why the young do not die when 
put in streams and lakes of pure, clear 
and cold water. 

Trout when grown to what is known 
as the first stage, from the sac period 
in artificial work, are called fed fry. 
When these fish are held in hatchery 
troughs or retaining ponds, they are 
classed as fingerling trout. 

As to the size of fish, or weight, it is 
all governed by what they feed on. All 
trouts that are found in waters that 
are brackish or alkaline or in sea waters 
lose their color and spots for the time 
they are in such waters. Trout have 
the power of color protection which 
they use and depend upon according to 
their environments. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FISH FROM 

HATCHERIES TO OPEN WATERS. 
This is carried on by a system of 
great care in handling the fish and 
keeping the water as nearly as possible 
at the temperature it was at first when 
the fish were hatched. Ice in the cans 
with the fish is used for trout of all 
kinds to keep the oxygen in the water 
or hold it at the same temperature. 
After the fish have been placed in the 
cans, the temperature of the water 
should be reduced slowly to a lower 
point, at least 40°, which should be 
kept in transportation. At the same 
time, the water in the cans should be 
kept in motion by the shaking of the 
cans as the fish will die if they are 
kept without being shaken up. Never 
let the fish stand still in the cans over 
half an hour. On warm days ice should 
be used in small quantities to gradually 
lower the temperature in transporta- 
tion. The aeration of the water, by 
keeping it in motion in transportation, 
saves the fish from loss. When fish 
are placed in cans to be taken to pub- 
lic waters, the motion of the wagon or 
car will keep the water aerated suffi- 
ciently until they reach their destina- 
tion. At the place of planting the fish 
in these open waters, care should be 








BY WAY OF DIVERSION 
Said Silas McGuggin, in Peewee- 


ple’s store: “The season for fishin’ is 
nearin’ once more. I guess I'll go out 
with my pole an’ my line an’ ketch 
me some fish, for at anglin’ I’m fine. 
Last year I went fishin’ at least once 
a week. I darned near cleaned out 
ev'ry pond, lake and creek. I guess 
I'm the best at that game in the land. 
Oh, fishin’ is one thing I sure under- 
stand.” “You do love to fish,” replied 
Grandpa McGee, “‘an’ Gish Wilson's 
boy ull be happy to see you startin’ 
agin, ‘cause I hear from old Gish the 
lad made a bankroll a-sellin’ you fish.” 
“What's that?” came from Silas. “You 
know that’s not right. You've got an 
idea that you're turrible bright. I 
kech all my fish with my own pole 
an’ line. A feller who buys ‘em is 
just a cheap shine.” Then Silas went 
out of the store pretty mad. Said 
Grandpa: “By gum, he’s a touchy 
old lad. That he bought his fish from 
the boy there's no doubt, fer that's 
how I git all that I brag about.”"— 
Bide Dudley. 




















tuken to dip the water from the lakes 
or streams and pour it into the can to 
temper the water in the can as nearly 
as possible to that in which the fish 
are to be placed. 

In planting fish in streams, they 
should be put in water where it is shal- 
low and not too rapid. In lakes where 
it can be done, young fish should be 
planted among the rocks in the water 
where they can hide away from iarger 
fish, or near the inlets of such water, 
but not near the outlets. All the fish 
should not be planted in one place, but 
scattered along the stream or lake, care 
being taken not to plant them along the 
shore where the wind would wash them 
on the banks. 

When young trout have to be packed 
over the trails to the higher altitudes, 
about two-thirds of a can of water is 
enough as the water will be aerated for 
the fish in transit. The regulation can 
for such transportation by the Govern- 
ment holds ten gallons. From 2,500 to 
3,000 fish are placed in a can when the 
fish have been fed one month from the 
sac stage, when they are called fed fry, 
When they have been fed for more than 
two or three months, not more than 
1,500 should be carried in a can, as they 
require more oxygen and are called fin- 
gerling fish. Overcrowding cans of 
young trout in transportation, especially 
as the temperature of the water raises, 
causes great mortality. 

GROWTH OF TROUT IN OPEN 
WATERS. 

The average growth of a trout in a 
stream where there is plenty of food is 
seven inches in length in one year. In 
two years they should double that size. 
Their growth is a matter of food. If 
fish are in small streams in upper moun- 
tain regions, say 10,000 feet elevation, 
they will not grow more than four 
inches in length in a year, for the rea- 
son that they have to hibernate from 
six to eight months in the year where 
there is heavy snow and ice above the 
water the fish are in. Under such con- 
ditions they put on enough food in the 
summer so they can hibernate in the 
winter. Trout have been known to be 
from six to eight years old in such 
streams and not more than seven or 
eight inches in length. At lower alti- 
tudes the same trout will grow from 
six to seven inches in length in one 
year and ten to twelve inches in two 
years, that is, in lakes where there is 
an abundance of food. The growth and 
size, therefore, are according to the 
food they eat during the whole year. 


TEMEPRATURES OF WATER. 


All trouts are known as cold-blooded 
fish and are only suited to cold water 
such as is furnished in our mountain 
streams. The temperature of mountain 
streams and lakes in Colorado is gov- 
erned by climatic and altitudinal con- 
ditions. The upper waters are gener- 
ally very cold and the temperature 
ranges from 40° to 50° during the spring 
of the year. The latter part of May 
and June, the melting snow waters in 
streams and lakes range as low as 42°. 
The body temperature of the trout is 
about 50° lower than that of the hu- 
man body, 46° as opposed to 96°. Young 
trout will not survive in waters that 
are of a higher temperature than 65°. 
The normal temperatures for trout life 
range from 46° to 52°. The reason 


there are no other fishes planted in the 
Rocky Mountain states in our natural 
streams for public fishing is because 
they will not reproduce in such cold 
water, whereas the trout and others of 
the salmon family will. 
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FIG, 2—THE WATER MOCCASIN OR COTTON-MOUTH. 


The subject of snake bites and their 
treatment has apparently not been re- 
cently referred to in a practical way in 
the journal literature. Inquiries about 
it, however, often come to the medical 
library. I have concluded, therefore, 
that a brief account of the matter, not 
aiming in any way at completeness, but 
merely presenting a short résumé of 
modern views, may not be unacceptable 
at the present time. 

The snakes belong to the order Ophi- 
dia of the Reptilia, and poisonous 
snakes are of two kinds, Colubrine and 
Viperine. The Colubrine group in- 
cludes, among others, the Elaps or cor- 
alline snakes and the cobras (genus 
Naja); and the Viperine group, the 
common rattlesnake (Crotalus), the 
ground rattlesnake (Sistrurus), the 
water moccasins and the copperhead 
snakes of terrestrial habits (Ancistro- 
don). All of these except the cobra 
are found in the United States. The 
last three genera mentioned all belong 
to the family Crotalidae. These have 
erectile poison fangs in front, few or 
no teeth in the upper jaw, and a deep 
pit between the eye and the nostril. In 
the genus Crotalus the tail ends in a 
well developed “rattle,” and the upper 
surface of the head is covered with 
small granular seales or plates, with a 
very few larger plates in front of the 
eyes. The commonest rattlesnake of 
America, the Crotalus adamanteus, has, 
on a sort of olive gray ground, a beau- 
tiful diamond shaped ornamentation of 
the body scales. This species is found 
in the South and west to the Missis- 
sippi River. The ornamentation of the 
Crotalus atrox (Fig. 1) or Texas rattle- 
snake, whose habitat is the arid regions 
of the Southwest, is composed of con- 
spicuous hexagonal rings. Other well 
known varieties are the prairie rattle- 
snake, or Crotalus confluentus, of the 
region from the Missouri River to the 
Rocky Mountains, the Crotalus. ore- 
gonus of the Pacific Coast, and the 
Crotalus cerastes or horned rattlesnake 
of Arizona and nearby regions. The 
Crotalus horridus, or banded or timber 
rattlesnake, of a sulphur yellow color 
with dark cross bands, inhabits the 
coastal regions from Vermont to Flor- 
ida, is common in the Alleghany Moun- 




















CROTALUS ATROX, THE TEXAS RAT- 


tains, and is found west as far as Iowa, 


ground rattlesnake, pigmy rattlesnake, 
or Massasauga, 
Caudisona, or more correctly Sistrurus, 
one variety is found in the Gulf region 
of the coast and along the lower Mis- 
sissippi and another in the North as far 


Ground rattlers are smaller and there- 
fore not so dangerous as the other va- 
rieties. In Caudisona the head shows 
nine large plates and the tail shows a 
rattle, smaller but similar to that of 
Crotalus. There are other rattlesnakes 
in the United States, but those men- 
tioned comprise the common varieties. 

In the Viperine type, as the American 
rattlesnake, there is local pain in the 
bite, and swelling and hemorrhagic dis- 
coloration of the part. There may be 
hemorrhage from the wound. The pain 
and swelling steadily increase. In bad 
eases, where life is prolonged for a 
sufficient time, vesication, sloughing 
and gangrene, and death from general 
blood poisoning may result. Within 
about fifteen minutes usually after the 
bite, constitutional symptoms set in. 
There is a feeling of faintness, prostra- 
tion, inability to stand, nausea, vomit- 
ing, and a cold sweat. The pulse is 
rapid and feeble, and the blood pressure 
falls rapidly. The mind is generally 
clear, the expression anxious. Death 
may ensue in this stage from vasomotor 
depression and circulatory failure. Re- 
covery, when it occurs, sets in very sud- 
denly, and may take place even in the 
most desperate cases. 

The diagnosis of snake poisoning is 
usually easy. Two points are to be 
decided: whether the snake in question 
is a poisonous one and whether the pa- 
tient has actually been bitten. How 
shall we easily and quickly determine 
whether the snake is venomous? 1. 
Nonpoisonous snakes do not have fangs. 
The poisonous varieties have two hol- 
low fangs and, it may be, several re- 
serve fangs, in the anterior part of the 
upper jaw. 2. All venemous snakes of 
the United States, except Elaps, have 
the pit above referred to, a small fossa 
situated between and below the eye and 
the nostril (Fig. 5). 3. All poisonous 
snakes of the United States have rat- 
tles or show, on the ventral surface of 
the tail, at least, some of the scales un- 
divided in the median line. 4. All ex- 
cept Elaps cause marked local swelling 
and extravasation. Elaps gives differ- 
ent symptoms as above noted. 5. The 
Colubrine, Elaps, is found only in the 
South and has the conspicuous pecu- 
liarities of shape and color outlined 
above. Certain harmless snakes close- 
ly imitate this coloring, but may be dif- 
ferentiated by their lack of fangs. The 
patient, if bitten, usually shows the 
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fang marks, or venom, on the surface at 
the locality of the bite. The non-poison- 
ous snake has four rows of teeth in the 
upper jaw, and the pattern often shows 
on the skin; in the poisonous snakes, 
the two outer rows are replaced by 
more distinctly marked punctured 
wounds or fang marks. It is possible, 
of course, that only one fang may hit, 
or a slanting blow may produce merely 
a scratch. If there is any further doubt, 
the onset of symptoms will quickly dis- 
pel it. The mortality from snake bite 
is said to be in India about 85 per cent, 
in the United States 10 per cent. The 
mortality from copperhead bites is only 
about 1 per cent, and that from mocca- 
sin bites not high, tho both these snakes 


are much more aggressive and vicious 
than the rattlesnake. 
The most important point about the 


treatment of snake poisoning is that it 
should be prompt, owing to the fact that 
constitutional symptoms come on quick- 
ly, there is no time to lose. The indica- 
tions as to local treatment are: 1. That 
the passage of the virus into the gen- 
eral circulation should be prevented or 
hindered as far as possible; 2. The 
venom should be neutralized at its point 
of entry into the body. The first in- 
dication is carried out by the immedi- 
ate application of a tourniquet or tight 
ligature to the limb, proximal to the 
site of the bite, free incision along the 
course of the venous and lymphatic re- 
turn, and dissection around the punc- 
tures to encourage bleeding and the me- 
chanical washing out of the virus, fol- 
lowed by cauterization of the puncture 
holes made by the fangs of the snake. 


The actual cautery may be used or 
some chemical caustic. A popular meth- 
od of cauterization used on the Western 
plains, and one perhaps quite effica- 
cious, is to place some grains of gun- 
powder on the wound and set fire to 
it. Sucking the wound by the mouth 
may be tried, though this procedure is 
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Fig. 5. Drawing showing A, location of the 
pit with reference to eye and nostril in the rattle- 


snake’s head; B, skull of rattlesnake, showing 
fangs. 
probably dangerous, if there are any 


abrasions present, and is not really 
thought by the best authorities to have 
any efficacy. 

Some use two ligatures on the limb, 
one a good deal higher than the other. 
The ligature, to be most surely effect- 
ive, should be applied over those por- 
tions of the limb containing one bone. 
If no rubber bandage is at hand, a part 
of the clothing twisted with a stick, 
can be made to serve the purpose of a 
tourniquet. Sir Joseph Fayrer says to 
twist the ligature “without mercy,” but 
on account of the danger of gangrene 


not to keep it on longer than necessary, 
say one half hour, to accomplish thor- 
oughly the next step in the treatment. 
The knife should be freely used, incis- 
ing the fang punctures freely and wide- 
ly. Make long and deep cuts, lay the 
wound well open, dissect freely about 
the punctures and let the blood flow 
away. This is vital. 

The measure that has generally been 
considered most desirable in regard to 
the second indication is the free use lo- 
‘cally of permanganate of potash. The 
wound is swabbed out with a strong 
three per cent, solution of permanga- 
nate of potash, or is packed with the 
erystals, which are well rubbed in. 
When there is no other solvent at hand, 
saliva may be used. Wellman injects 
weak permanganate solution into the 
tissues about the wound. Lauder Brun- 
ton has devised for popular use in In- 
dia a cheap snake bite outfit containing 
a laneet and permanganate crystals. 
Rogers thinks very favorably of the 
permanganate treatment. If possible, it 
should be used within five minutes of 
the time of the bite. Stimulants are 
indicated internally for syncope, but the 
common use by the laity of immense 
amounts of whiskey is said to do much 
more harm than good from the overdos- 


ing. Ammonia and especially strych- 
nine are better remedies for this pur- 
pose. Artificial respiration may be of 


advantage when the respiratory system 
is failing. Rest and warmth are of value 
in the treatment. It has been suggested 
on theoretical grounds that hypodermic 
injections of ten minims of a 1:1,000 so- 
lution of adrenalin are good, for stimu- 
lation of the vaso-motor center in cases 
where it is depressed. Lauder Brunton 
has, also from theoretical considera- 
tions, suggested the use of nicotine. 
Bandages to the legs may help in keep- 
ing up the circulation. In the case of 
viperine bites, surgical precautions 
should be later taken against the advent 
of septicemia from sloughing. 

















SHOTGUN SPORT IN WASHINGTON. 


eight hours from Seattle, 
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in the Lake Chelan District. 


Photograph by Webster and Stevens (Webster center, Stevens left). 
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‘More Game!”’ 


Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
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Federal Game Laws Enforced. 


IGHTY-THREE violators of the 

Migratory Bird Treaty Act have al- 
ready been convicted under fourteen 
United States District Judges and two 
hundred and forty-one cases have been 
filed for prosecution. We have been in- 
formed by the Biological Survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture that 
these cases will be presented to the 
courts and disposed of as rapidly as 
possible. 

Among those in waiting is the At- 
torney General of Missouri, who is un- 
der $1,000 bond, pending his trial. The 
chief law officer of Missouri and sev- 
eral of his friends were arrested at 
their private club and seventy-six ducks 
and one goose seized as evidence. 

The only place where an organized 
fight is being made against the law is 
at Kansas City, Missouri. A demurrer 
was filed, alleging the law was uncon- 
stitutional, in the case of De Lapp and 
Samples, two Kansas City gunners ar- 
rested February 25th for shooting ducks 
after the Federal season had closed. 

This case was hailed as the “test 
‘ase’ by the newspapers of the Middle 
West, and those favoring spring shoot- 
ing gathered to the defense of these 
men. The best of legal talent was fur- 
nished them gratis, and the public has 
been assured that the case will be ap- 
pealed and a United States Supreme 
Court decision secured as quickly as 
possible, no matter which side wins in 
the District Court. 

Shortly after the arrest of the Attor- 
ney General on March 6th, he, with his 
assistants, joined those attacking the 
law. In the name of the State of Mis- 
souri, an injunction was asked for re- 
straining U. S. Game Wardens from en- 
forcing the law in that state. Kansas 
also joined, thru her attorney general, 
and this restraining order was argued 
on April 21 and 22, at the same time 
as the demurrer in the so-called test 
case, 

A decision is expected at any time 
and those favoring the law feel that if 
the opposition cannot win with their 
present array of counsel, there surely 
is no merit in the claim of the spring 
shooter that the law is unconstitu- 
tional. 


Statements by Dr. Nelson and Mr. 
Forbush on Vermin Trapping. 


R. E. W. NELSON, chief of the 
3ureau of Biological Survey of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
written the Bulletin, taking exception to 
some of the suggestions in an article 
appearing in this department recently, 
entitled, “Practical Vermin Trapping 
for Sportsmen.” We have the highest 
regard for Dr. Nelson and the work of 
the Survey and while we may not agree 
wholly with the statements made in 


Dr. Nelson’s letter, it seems only fair 
that he should be given a hearing. He 
writes: 

“We think the recommendation for 
wholesale use of pole traps is most un- 
fortunate. In the first place, among 
hawks and owls, the chiefly beneficial 
species are much more numerous than 
the injurious ones and will certainly 
suffer from pole traps in proportion to 
their abundance. Furthermore, many 
small birds of entirely innocuous or 
even beneficial habits will be killed by 
these traps. It is no mitigation of the 
proposal to urge that the jaws of the 
traps be wrapped with felt. Small birds 
will be instantly killed by traps so pro- 
vided and in the case of hawks, owls, 
and larger birds, it is the effects of 
hanging head downward in the trap 
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which kills them rather than the me- 
chanical injury done by the traps. 

“The best method of dealing with pre- 
dacious birds is one which makes pos- 
sible the elimination of injurious spe- 
cies or individuals and only those. 
Shooting by persons of experience and 
judgment, who are able to distinguish 
the injurious species of predatory birds 
seems to be the only method which will 
insure this object. Trapping can be re- 
sorted to in special cases, but ought not 
to be done as a general principle. 

“We feel sure that upon reflection 
you will see the danger of recommend- 
ing a widespread use of pole traps and 
we trust that we may count upon your 
co-operation in urging protection for 
the chiefly beneficial species of hawks 
and owls.” 
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A NOVEL PHOTOGRAPH OF 


ALASKA AND YUKON GAME. 


These specimens were killed by W. T. Young and James Dyer of Nashville, Tenn., on their trip to 
Alaska and Yukon Territory, fall of 1917, described by Mr. Young in his story, which ran in the four 


issues of Outdoor Life, beginning with our October, 
the other members of the party, Mr. Browder and 


1918, number. The mounted specimens killed by 
Mr. Mighell, are not shown here. 
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Mr. E. H. Forbush, state ornithologist 
of Massachusetts, who is probably the 


leading economic ornithologist of this 
country, has also written the Bulletin 


with regard to this article. We are in 
entire accord with what he has to say. 
He writes: 

“TI have just been reading 
uary magazine Bulletin of the 
Game Protective Association, 


the Jan- 
American 
and note 


what you say in regard to trapping 
hawks and owls. In such directions as 
you give, I think that some warning 


should be given to prevent the catching 
of small birds. 

“When such traps are set in the spring 
or summer they are very likely to catch 
many kingbirds, blackbirds, tree swal- 
lows, ete., and even bluebirds, as such 
birds alight much on poles in the open. 
Pardon me for troubling you, but I as- 
sume that perhaps you have not noticed 
this. If trapping could be done in the 
winter months it would be better.” 

While this association firmly _ be- 
lieves that pole traps must be used to 
combat the hawk, especially around 
game farms, and while we are in pos- 
session of much practical evidence to 
show that very few small birds are 
caught in such traps, we wish to safe- 
guard them in every way possible. 

To this end we suggest that the 
higher traps are set, the better, as small 
birds are less likely to alight upon them. 
Traps should never be set fine. If set 
coarse, the weight of a small bird will 
not spring them. This is especially so 
after the traps have been out in the 
weather for a time and become rusty. 
Also, if larger traps are used, small 
birds would be less likely to spring 
them and in case they did, the trap 
would close over them. 


State Employs Lion Hunter. 


nw: California comes the news that 
J. ©. Bruce, official state mountain 
lion-hunter, killed three of these animals 
on his first day’s hunt. This man must 
be a hunter. We would advise the re- 
maining California cougars to repair to 
Mexico at once, where things are quiet 
and peaceful, as Mr. Bruce is to devote 
his entire time to their pursuit. 


Fish and Irrigation. 
ECENTLY we received a_ letter 
from a member of the association 

living in a Western state, bitterly com- 
plaining of the fish killed by agricul- 
turists in irrigating their land. 

When the _ irrigation ditches are 
opened, the fish follow down thru the 
flow of water from their native stream 
and when the water is distributed thru 
the laterals and over the fields, they 
necessarily must perish, as the water 
soaks into the ground. 

Some states require the mouths of all 
ditches to be screened to prevent fish 
from entering. Others should pass sim- 
ilar legislation and all should see that 
it is rigidly enforced. Many landowners 
are too apt to remove the legal screen- 
ing, as it becomes clogged with drift. 
in order to get their water quicker and 
with less labor and attention. Screens 
can be so made that they can be quick- 
ly lifted out and reversed. In this way 
the water removes the drift that has 
collected. 

Our correspondent tells us that he has 
known of entire streams being turned 
from their course for the time being to 
furnish water for growing crops. In 
such fish below the dams 


eases many 
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must perish, as well as those which run 
down the ditches. 

To anyone who has ever fished for 
trout in Rocky Mountain waters, this 
condition is not a pleasant one to think 
about, and everything possible should 
be done to safeguard the fish from such 
a fate. 





Quail Conditions Bad in Mexico. 


OR years we have heard of the bob- 
white quail being exterminated in 
certain sections by cold weather. Oc- 
casionally we hear of a flood cleaning 
out limited districts; but now come the 
quail trappers of northern Mexico, who 
claim that the exceedingly dry weather 
of the last three years has reduced the 
birds, until trapping is unprofitable. 
As these men have been supplying 
both states and individuals with quail, 
their activities may have some slight 
bearing on this alarming decrease, 


New Game Laws for Ohio. 
HIO now has a game law drawn 
along modern lines. This law ade- 
quately protects the game without im- 


posing unnecessary hardships on the 
sportsman. Governor Cox was much 


concerned in placing Ohio on the map 
as a good state for both game and gun- 
ner. He asked for this new law and 
the legislature passed it in its original 
form. This association assisted in the 
codification of the law. 


Don’t Shoot Woodducks by Mis- 
take. 


E have received several complaints 

from sportsmen that they fear 
they may innocently violate the game 
laws by shooting woodducks thru mis- 
take. They advance the argument that 
should a woodduck decoy with a flock 
of mallards, it would be impossible to 
keep from killing him if he happened 
to be the easiest bird, after the first 
shot. 

In this connection, we put the ques- 
tion to an old, experienced gunner, and 
his reply may be of interest to our 
readers: “The beginner or the gunner 
in a section where the wood duck is a 
rare bird may be excused, but the old- 
timer never. I can tell a woodduck just 
about as far as I can see him. He has 
a rolling flight, entirely unlike the 
flight of any other duck. He has a long, 
square tail that gives him a different 





outline and appearance and in all my 
experience I never have seen one flock- 
ing with other ducks, except hooded 
mergansers and teal, and this only on 
rare occasions.” 





Public School on Game Breeding. 


HE National Association of Audo- 

bon Societies has a game farm and 
experiment station in methods of wild 
life and game conservation and propaga- 
tion at Amston, Connecticut. The en- 
terprise is in general charge of Herbert 
K. Job, the ornithologist and author, 
with a skilled professional head game- 
keeper employed. Summer school ses- 
sions will be conducted there, including 
a special course in commercial and prac- 
tical game farming, to help fit people 
for game farm enterprises of their own 
or for professional work in this line. 
A prospectus giving details may be had 
by addressing Mr. Job at Amston, where 
he will be for the summer. 





Weights of Game Birds. 


Ce ae on the editorial in a 
recent Bulletin, Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell, suggests that the fourteen- 
ounce woodcock killed by Arthur Duane 
on Long Island thirty years ago might 
perhaps have been a European wood- 
cock, as there are several records of 
this bird having been taken in America. 
The European woodcock is much heav- 
ier than our native bird and weighs 
from eleven to sixteen ounces, with oc- 
ecasional heavier specimens. Dr. Grin- 
nell also mentions a two-pound ruffed 
grouse on the authority of S. T. Ham- 
mond, author of several dog books and 
that classic, “My Friend the Partridge.” 





Ducks Increase in Nebraska. 


EORGE KOSTER, Chief Deputy 
Game Warden, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
“From all reports I get over the state, 
the ducks are on the increase. I can 
take you three miles from the city of 
Lincoln and show you hundreds of 
them.” 





Cat Problem Solved. 


PRESS dispatch states that cats 

are selling for food in Petrograd 
and Moscow for 12 shillings each. We 
have forty million cats in the United 
States which should at once be shipped 
to Russia. 
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WOULD YOU SHOOT ONE? 


PHOTO BY SAX & FRYER. 
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BY EL COMANCHO- 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





One summer morning, armed with 
rod and flies, salt and sugar, “grease 
meat” and a bit o’ flour, all rolled in 
a blanket, I started into the woods. 

I had in mind a certain stream, twen- 
ty feet or so wide, that plunges down 
from the living snow and then spreads 
out into a singing creek, winding under 
spreading alders and maples in a hid- 
den valley peopled with many friends 
of mine. 

I would get away from my fellows 
and live a few days under the sun and 
so revert to savagery again, as all of 
us want to all the time and a few of 
us occasionally do for a few days part 
of the time. 

The stream would furnish trout in as 
bountiful measure as I cared to ask; 
the woods are as a Set table, if one but 
knows, and I had visited this hidden 
valley many times, without once going 
hungry. 

Half a cave under granite wall was 
snug shelter—dry, handy to wood and 
water, and hidden from too inquisitive, 
passing eyes—what more could any 
man want on a summer day? 

I intended to loaf for the good of 
my soul—perhaps fish a bit to satisfy 
my stomach and my savage instincts; 
mostly I would go slowly and with open 
eyes and ears, for he who hurries 
spreads panic in the wilderness. 

At the foot of a granite cliff I picked 
up a feather—a large, stiff, black fea- 
ther that evidently had speared down 
to the moss thru the leafy canopy that 
spread, yellow-green to the sun, far 
above my head. 

I looked at this feather as I went 
along up to my “den” under the granite 
wall, and, of course, I read the sign 
as all good woodsmen do, concerning 
everything they see, and so I came im- 
mediately into the possession of cer- 
tain definite information as surely as 
tho a written history had been attached 
to that feather. 

Here is what the signs told me first 
of : 

An eagle had perched either on the 
cliff top or on some overhanging tree— 
(a glance upward identified the tree, 
which was so invitingly placed at the 
cliff top that no eagle would go be- 
yond it if he were passing that way 
and cared to stop at all). 

Very well; the eagle had perched on 
the blasted tree top where it leaned 





I Picked Up a Feather 


outward over space, forty feet or so 
clear of the cliff top; therefore safe, 
from the eagle’s point of view. 

He had perched here some little time, 
preening himself (watchful of the en- 
tire horizon meantime) and oiling his 
feathers after what had probably been 
rather an extended flight, for there 
were several small feathers on the 
ground at the bottom of the cliff, also— 
small, downy, white feathers, such as 
come from the under side of the eagle’s 
tail, and incidentally these told me that 
my bird was a bald eagle. 

The bird was full grown, over two 
years of age, a male, and somewhat 
over six feet from tip to tip, therefore, 
he was either migrating or was abroad 
on a hunting trip, for the time was 
July—the female would be very close 
to the nest. 

All this I gathered as you read print, 
from the signs of the feather that I 
earried in my hand, tho I did not see 
the bird at all. 

How? Very easily. The bald eagle 
has black wing feathers after he is two 
years old—before that they are not 
always black—sometimes they are mot- 
tled brown. 

This feather was all black; it was 
very stiff and of large size and it was 
the fourth long feather from the tip 
of the right wing. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, it was a full 
grown bird over two years old, and the 
season made it almost certain it was 
a male. 

The feather size went further to con- 
firm this, and the fact that the bird 
had preened and cared for his feathers 
rather thoroughly further corroborated 
the male theory, because only the male 
would be apt to do a long-distance 
flight at this season of the year, and 
only a bird resting after a long flight 
would pick over and preen his feathers 
as this one had done, witness the scat- 
tering small-feather debris under the 
trees at the cliff bottom—these proof 
positive also that the air had been dead 
calm (and, therefore, very inviting to 
the bird, which likes to sit perfectly 
still in the sun under these conditions, 
even for several hours at a time). 

This eagle was hunting far from his 
own usual habitat, because game was 
searce, or else he was making a migra- 
tory, cross-country flight for reasons 
best known to himself. 


His stay on the tree-top argued 
against the hunting trip, for he had 
spent considerable time there—I would 
say not less than an hour, probably 
not longer than two hours. 

The same set of facts pointed to a 
migratory flight, for a tired bird after 
an extended flight would sit in the 
Warm sun and overhaul his feathers and 
rest—later he would hunt when the wil- 
derness folk were most active, along 
toward evening in the shank of the af- 
ternoon, 

I would watch him for the next few 
days. If he came again to the tree- 
top, I could correct my sign reading to 
conform, for that would almost prove 
that the bird, instead of migrating, was 
nesting, Somewhere within flying dis 
tance of the snag on the cliff top. 

Eagles habitually use certain perch- 
ing places at different points within 
the hunting territory surrounding their 
nesting sites, so they come again and 
again to the same perch many times 
during the nesting season before the 
young get large enough to fly. 

The signs had told me many things 
of interest while I walked twenty feet 
or so with the big, black feather in my 
hand. 

Stowing my duffel on the spot chosen 
for my camp, 1 dropped the feather and 
strolled over to the stream to take a 
couple of half-pound trout for dinner. 

I was in no hurry. 
covered boulder and visited with a chip- 
munk for a few minutes, giving him a 
generous piece of hardtack from my 
pocket to nibble on. 

A camprobber jay came and gravely 
inspected the proceeding from an alder 
twig three feet away, but for once he 
would not break bread with me, tho I 
offered to split fifty-fifty between him 
and the chipmunk. 

A garter snake crawled slowly along 
across ten feet of sun-drenched boul 
ders from one small brush pile over to 
another. 

A pine squirrel sprawled on a_ big 
maple limb and cussed hysterically for 
five minutes, then 


I sat on a moss- 


ceased suddenly 
when I made no menacing move toward 
him. 

A blue jay came and went, slipping 
like a thug among the tree limbs over- 
head, and chuckling softly to himself 
about some deviltry or other he’d been 
into somewhere. 
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A trout jumped after a passing ty: 
I marked the place, an eddy just back 
of a boulder where an overhanging 
bank gave promising shelter in case of 
need and a patch of tree-flung shadow 
marked a likely spot to wait, just out 
of the green swirl of a snaky current. 

Presently I’d go over there and hand 
him a Royal Coachman and gather him 
in to make a feast up under the over- 
hanging boulder at my cave mouth. (At 
lunch I spitted him on a green stick 
with a sliver of bacon inside his ribs 
and I toasted him to a beautiful brown 
in company with his brother or his 
cousin—I don’t know which, for I ate 
them both). 

A blue wasp with nervous wings al- 
ways opening, shutting, buzzed down 
from nowhere, circled over a little patch 
of sandbar and attacked, fiercely, a yel- 
low spider, that stood on his tail, crab- 
wise, and fought back with the terror 
of death in his heart, for he knew he 
was doomed unless he could get under 
something and get away from that buzz- 
ing, swift-darting blue aeroplane that 
was above and on all sides of him at 
once. 

Presently the wasp struck in thru the 
spider’s guard and stung. The spider 
went groggy in a moment or two; the 
wasp stung again. The spider collapsed 
on the sand, paralyzed. 

The wasp settled cautiously down, in- 
spected his game, dragged him three 
inches to the left, dug a hole in the hot 
sand, tumbled the spider therein, laid 
an egg, or eggs, against the spider’s 
body, covered the insect over lightly 
with sand and went away from there, 
leaving the spider alive but perfectly 
helpless, to wait until the egg should 
hatch so the wasp grub could devour 
his live body, and thus would be ful- 
filled the destiny that fate had long ago 
mapped out for these two. 

Then it was time to catch my trout 
and get lunch, which I did. 

After lunch I picked up the big eagle 
feather and stretched at length on my 
blankets while I inspected this dere- 
lict with critical eye. 

I was minded to see what signs I 
should see if I should look at this 
feather with seeing eyes. 

Did you ever do this—just study a 
common, every day feather? 

It is certainly a wonderful piece of 
work. 

First, there is the material, feather- 
bone; water-proof, unaffected by heat 
or cold over a wide range of degrees ; 
almost decay-proof, strong almost as 
steel, resilient as whalebone, tough as 
buckskin, able to withstand a tremen- 
dous amount of frictional wear and tear 
without injury, needing nothing but a bit 
of oil to keep it in condition for a long, 
long time, it forms the one best material 
for the purpose it is used for because 
it is far lighter and far less breakable, 
hence less subject to accident, than the 
finest metal we know. Steel cannot 
compare with it as a building material 
for feathers! 

The feather grows very quickly to 
its full size and form and then it re- 
mains as it is, without the necessity 
of blood circulation or of a nerve sys- 
tem incorporated within it. The bird 
ean lose it easier than man can lose a 
tooth and with much less inconvenience. 

It does not freeze in the coldest wea- 
ther: it is no more affected by heat 
up to the degree that would kill its 


owner. 
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Rain and snow alike roll off of its 
greasy surface, leaving it absolutely un- 
changed. 

When it comes to engineering princi- 
ples, I know of nothing like it under 
the sun. 

Consider the shaft: As long as nec- 
essary and no longer; firmly anchored 
in the wing structure to withstand sud- 
den strains from any direction; mathe- 
matically tapered from anchorage to ex- 
treme tip, growing lighter and smaller 
all the way on an absolutely accurate 
scale; hollow cylinder construction at 
the base and somewhat outward toward 
the tip, and changing then to a double- 
rolled construction beyond—(the re-en- 
forcement necessary to withstand sud- 
den strains after cylinder-form is aban- 
doned)—Curved against the direction of 
applied force; therefore resistant to a 
high degree against the flying medium, 
air, when in use; fringed with exactly- 
tapered fronds that interlock, one into 
the other, and which repair their smooth 
surfaces automatically if disturbed in 
alignment; equipped with a forward 
fringe of the same material to interlock 
it with its mate ahead; constructed to 
bend and open, first at the tip, as too 
heavy strains come, and still so spread at 
the base as to give plenty of sustaining 
surface to carry the bird and to instant- 
ly regulate the amount of this surface 
as may be needed by simple muscular 
manipulation on the part of the flying 
bird. 

Can you beat it, Brother? Can you 
find one engineering flaw in it? Can 
you suggest a single improvement to 
this wonderful fabric? I think not. 

Yet it is only a common feather— 
something we all are perfectly familiar 
with from close association during our 
lives—therefore something we accept as 
a matter of course, just as we accept 
breathing or anything else that we grow 
up with. 

Stretched there on my blankets, I read 


the signs as I saw them in this feather 
and it came to me that men could not 
duplicate this little fabric, no matter 
how they tried. 

Man could not produce or manufac- 
ture a fast black color that would stay 
exactly as it was originally made, when 
exposed constantly to all kinds of wea- 
ther, to fluctuating temperatures and 
to the destructive influences of light. 

This feather was finished in black 
when it was made, and that black 
would be exactly as black when the fea- 
ther began to rot; and, if kept dry, it 
would never rot! (I’ve seen brilliant 
red feathers taken from the tombs of 
forgotten Inca chiefs, just as brilliantly 
red as the day they went into the 
tombs, thousands of years ago.) 

No man could produce any material 
even akin to feather-bone; no man 
could attain the mathematical perfec- 
tion of construction and form observed 
in a feather—just any old feather, big 
or little. 

No man could devise or construct a 
self-repairing web of wind surface like 
that of a feather, which stiffens from 
edge to mid-rib in geometric progres- 
sion. 

If you want to know the strength em- 
bodied in this light, frail thing, just try 
to destroy a feather, using only your 
hands to do it with—you will find it 
practically indestructible. 

Can man make anything that even ap- 
proaches it as a manufactured product? 
I think not; I thought so that day af- 
ter several hours’ study of the eagle fea- 
ther, during which time I forgot to fish. 

I think so still—yet man says he is 
great! 

Again I say to you, Brother, it is not 
needful that we go to the wilderness 
with gun or snare or spear, for there 
is enough of interest everywhere if we 
but look with seeing eyes—don’t you 
think so? 

















WHEN IT GETS IN YER BLOOD. 


When you've been in the West and it gets in yer blood, 
When the big out o' doors has once been yer home, 
When the wild wind has cooled the hot throb in yer heart, 
And yer feet have sunk deep in the soft, mossy loam; 

Then fortune may take you all over the world, 
You'll always and always be answering that call— 
When you've been in the West and it gits in yer blood, 
You're gonna come back, that's all. 


When you've been in the West where a handshake’s an oath, 
And heard the glad ring in the voice of a friend; 

When the joy of mere living has clutched yer whole heart, 
And yer soul to mankind in fellow-ship bends, 

Then you've tasted a thing that makes monarchs of men; 
You've lived, and that living will ever enthrall,— 

When you've been in the West where a handshake’s an oath, 
Yer gonna come back, that’s all. 


When you have been in the West, where the wild spaces are, 
And felt the great throbbing of nature’s own heart, 

When you've gazed on the blue when the gray closes down, 
And the soul of you answered, a keen living part, 

Then gay things may beckon and beckon to you; 
Tho you build for yerself a cold social wall,— 

When you've been in the West where the wild spaces are, 
Yer gonna come back, that's all. 


—Marie S. Wales. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





Random Remarks on Fly-Fishing. 
By O. W. Smith 


Perhaps there is no more difficult 
task than to attempt to set down on 
paper the modus operandi of fly-fish- 
ing. Thinking back over days that are 
past, the fly-fisherman remembers only 
general principles, as it were. When 
on the stream, every eddying current, 
up-reaching boulder, leaning tree and 
nodding fern has a message for him. In- 
stinctively he knows where to cast. Ex- 
perience is the only guide. The fine 
points of fly-fishing can’t be described. 
It shall be my purpose in this paper to 
set down a few facts, as I remember 
them, refreshing my mind by turning 
the pages of my photo-album; unfor- 
tunately it is impossible for the reader 
to glance over my shoulder and study 
the pictures with me; neither have I 
photographs of the most fishful por- 
tions of the streams; there I was other- 
wise engaged than with the camera. 

Every trout angler has noticed that 
there are three “layers of fish,” so to 
speak; the small ones are near the 
surface; the medium sized ones farther 
down; the big ones on the bottom. It 
follows naturally that the small fish, 
being near the surface and more nu- 
merous, are the first to reach the fly. 
Then, too, the small trout are more ac- 
tive and less suspicious, “educated.” It 
may surprise some readers when I say 
that in fishing for large trout, a deli- 
ecately cast fly is a disadvantage, tho 
such I believe to be the fact. I have 
in mind dead waters and quiet pools 
at the bends of streams; obviously, 
when big trout are to be found in rap- 
ids and sun-bathed shallows, as they 
sometimes are, a long cast and a deli- 
cate fly is an imperative necessity. <A 
delicate fly dropped upon the surface of 
a quiet pool, will be snapped up by 
the little fish before even the medium 
sized ones get a chance at it, long be- 
fore the large fellows on the bottom 
even suspect that a lure has tickled 
the surface of the water. I have known 
anglers to attach a small shot to the 
leader in order to sink the flies quick- 
ly, a practice I do not advocate, tho 
I have resorted to it a few times, for 
the simple reason that a fish hooked 
beneath the surface does not often fight 
on the surface, and it is the surface bat- 
tle which “ravishes one’s soul with de- 
light.” Let me add that in my expe- 
rience the rainbow trout is more apt 
to be a surface feeder than is the East- 
ern red spotted trout; the angler can 
tell the variety of fish by the way it 
strikes the fly. 

One reason I prefer surface fishing 
is because one can strike the instant 
there isa swirlin the water, so hooking 
the fish. Upon the other hand, if the 
angler fishing below the surface waits 


until he feels the fish before he strikes, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
fish will have expelled the fly long be- 
fore the impulse imparted by the hand 
travels along the rod, down the line 
and over the leader to the hook. The 
wet fly-fisherman who waits to feel his 
fish before he strikes will mourn his ill 
luck. 

In casting, as a rule, the angler should 
cast up-stream, allowing the current to 
carry the fly down, while the rod works 
it diagonally across the stream. Wheth- 
er or not the fish takes the artificial 
flies because he believes them to be 
natural insects, is a much-discussed 
question, but, be the reason what it 
may, the angler who fishes his flies in 
a natural manner is the angler who 
eatches the fish. Therefore, remember 
that the natural fly travels with the 
current, not against it; never drags it- 
self thru the water violently, leaving a 
wake like that of a small steamboat; 
and does not jump upstream, touching 
only here and there. Always play the 
fly on the surface or just beneath it, 
the line taut and ready to strike, and 
make recovery just before the line is 
stretched to its utmost extremity. It 
is almost impossible to make a neat 
and life-like recovery—lifting the cast 
from the water—when the flies have 
come to a stop due to the line being 
fully extended. 

As to whether or not the flies should 
be played by the side or overhead move- 
ment of the rod, will depend largely 
upon atmospheric and stream condi- 
tions; in a high wind the rod will be 
kept low down, as will be the case us- 
ually when fishing in swift water, 
swinging to the left or right as the case 
may be, line taut, ready to strike sharp- 
ly. In fishing still water, where the 
flies are kept on the surface, the flies 
should be recovered by an almost per- 
pendicular movement of the rod, tip 
inclining to right or left, being sure that 
the movement is not carried beyond a 
place where a positive strike is pos- 
sible, or the lift for the back-cast in- 
terfered with. 

It is a foregone conclusion that as a 
rule the flies should be allowed to re- 
main on the surface for a few sec- 
onds after the cast, the length of time 
depending upon the local conditions. 
Naturally, the time will be longer when 
fishing still water than when casting 
over rapid currents. After the flies fall 
upon the still surface, if there is no re- 
sponse, the return movement is begun, 
the flies being moved thru the water 
with little jerks, downstream and quar- 
tering to the direction of flow. In swift 
water, the fish lie nearer the surface, 
for the water as a rule is not overly 
deep, therefore they do not have so far 
to travel in order to reach the fly. In 
exceedingly rapid water I cast just out- 


side the main current, for it is there 
that the large fish lie, striking almost 
immediately after the flies reach the 
water whether I see a rise or not. Note: 
It is almost impossible to see the rise 
in rapid, broken water; the hook is 
touched and rejected often without the 
angler suspecting the presence of a fish. 
When I come to a rapid, I cast as tho 
every cast attracted a fish, and I catch 
trout where others do not. 

Some years ago I was fishing my 
favorite white water stream, alone, as 
is my delight. It had been a great morn- 
ing and I sat down to eat my solitary 
lunch, having brewed a cup of tea and 
grilled two trout over a _ small fire. 
While thus engaged, a certain famous 
angler from a great Eastern city hap- 
pened along, bemoaning his “lack of 
luck.” To my suggestion that perhaps 
he did not strike quickly enough, he re- 
torted that he had mastered the sci- 
ence of fly-fishing before I was born, 
and did not need me to teach him. I 
was good and angry and felt like let- 
ting him follow his fishless way down 
to the mouth and station; but my bet- 
ter nature prevailed—my angling pride 
may have had something to do with it— 
I stepped to the edge of the stream 
and sent a wee Black Gnat flying out 
to the edge of a wild shoot, striking in- 
stantly and, as luck would have it, 
hooked the best fish of the morning. 
I could see that my expert acquaintance 
was impressed, tho he departed silent- 
ly. Some weeks later I got a letter 
from him, acknowledging that after he 
left me he “learned more about the 
ways of trout on a wild stream than he 
ever knew before.” In swift water, 
strike; don’t wait to see, much less feel, 
the fish. 

Yet I would show the other side of 
the shield. When fishing a quiet pool, 
especially where the current sets back 
under shelving rock or overhanging 
banks, and the trout refuse to rise, try 
whipping the water. Make several short, 
quick casts, just touching the water 
with the feathers, a half dozen or more; 
then allow the flies to settle for an in- 
stant. More than once I have turned 
a fishless hole into a successful one by 
this method. Once I secured a 
dinner on a bad day by whipping. 


The Best Flies for Rogue River 
Steelheads. 


Joe Wharton 


Editor Outdoor Life—In last Octo- 
ber’s number of Outdoor Life there ap- 
peared an article by the writer giving 
a general sketch of fishing in the Rogue 
River of Southern Oregon, and since 
that time a number of letters have 
reached me from various parts of the 
country, asking, “What is the best fly 
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HERE is a book that 
snould be in every sports- 
man’s library. Illustrated by 
Briggs the famous 
cartoonist. A live fg 
_.,, entertaining tale of 
; fishing, backin the 








boyhood days ct 
5th Edition 
THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPORT—FREE 
Tells how tolure game fish. Gives 
many practical hints and helps on 
casting and angling. Write for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
9289 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 














| for taking steelheads?” 


Outdoor Life 





Well, I must 
frankly admit that I don’t know. For 
the past fifteen vears I have fished the 
Rogue River and have always been fair- 
ly successful in getting my share of the 
fish each season, but when I sum up 
what I really know about taking steel- 
heads, I find I know very little. Each 
season teaches me something new and 
each season’s experience explodes some 
pet theory that has been carefully 
nursed thru many years of fishing. Had 
this question been put to me after the 
first two seasons’ experience, I would 
have replied with all the confidence that 
two seasons of fair suecess had engen- 
dered, “the Gray Hackle with Peacock 
Body on No. 6 Hook,” for it was with 
this fly that I had the best luck. 

The following season it somehow did 
not seem to possess any attraction for 
the fickle steelhead. One day I put 
on a big Royal Coachman, tied on a 
No. 1-0 hook. When I made a east it 
looked like a White Leghorn hen sailing 








irresistible attraction to the steelheads 
that season. Now for several seasons 
the fish have ignored it entirely, altho 
I religiously try it every time I am on 
the river. 

A friend who travels thousands of 
miles each season to wet his line in the 
waters of Rogue River, had an expe- 
rience a few seasons ago that well illus- 
trates the vagaries and uncertainties of 
angling for steelheads. An Englishman, 
an angler of such high degree that he 
considers it an unpardonable crime to 
take a game fish on anything but an 
artificial fly, with the lightest tackle 
with which it is possible to land such 
a fish—he would as soon steal candy 
from the baby as to take any undue ad- 
vantage of a trout. Experience has 
taught him that, for the large fish of 
from three to ten pounds weight, a fly 
tied on a stout No. 6 or 4 eyed Pennell 
Limerick hook, a_ six-foot leader of 
heavy salmon gut was about the proper 
stuff for real success. That was what 











SEVEN STEELHEADS, EACH TAKEN ON A GAUDY PROFESSOR WITH JUNGLE COCK WING, AS 
LARGE AS A HUMMING-BIRD. 


out over the water and it would never 
go where I was looking, but seemed to 
have ideas of its own where it wanted 
to light. It got the fish. The big fel- 
lows grabbed it when is passed any- 
where near, and when that big hook 
gaffed them there was no getting away 


| and very few that were hooked were 


lost. Of course, I imagined that I had 
made a wonderful discovery; after that 
it would be the big Royal Coachman 
for mine. Next season, and for every 
season since, for that matter, I might 
as well have used the White Leghorn 
hen, so far as results were concerned. 

For several years the Royal Coach- 
man on No. 6 or 4 hook was the favor- 
ite, and I had come to the conclusion 
that any other fly was just about use- 
less; when they wouldn’t come to the 


| good old Royal Coachman, it was no 


use to fish. Then followed another sea- 


| son when the poor old Royal Coachman 


fell from grace and most of my fish 
were taken on a gaudy Silver Doctor. 


| When all other flies had failed, my rep- 


utation as a fisherman and angler was 


| redeemed by a “Jay-bird with a tin bel- 


ly,” as one of my fishing friends deri- 
sively dubbed it. The fellows all smiled 


| when I produced it, but there was some- 


thing about its flashy blue color and 
glittering tinsel body that proved an 


he generally used when he went after 
the big ones. 

One beautiful October day, when the 
water was as clear as crystal and you 
could see every rock and pebble on the 
bottom several rods away, he whipped 
the water near Brushy Chutes for sev- 
eral hours without raising a fish. He 
used all the favorites and finally, tired 
and thoroughly discouraged, gave up 
and got out his light trout rod, weigh- 
ing not more than four or five ounces, 
light line, a tapered gut leader that 
would not test over two pounds, put on 
a No. 10 Mareh Brown dry fly and 
waded into the smooth water above the 
head of the riffle to catch a mess of 
small trout for supper. After a few 
preliminary casts to work the line out, 
he shot his fly forty or fifty feet and 
it gracefully settled on the smooth sur- 
face as delicately and naturally as the 
living insect it was supposed to coun- 
terfeit. It drifted only a yard or two 
when it disappeared in the center of a 
little ripple and there came a sharp tug 
on the line. He struck smartly to hook 
what he supposed was an _ ordinary 
small trout. Then something happened 
out there in the river. The waters 
parted and let forth a steelhead fully 
two feet long and weighing not less than 
six and a half pounds. He leapt high 
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in the air, flashing his rainbow sides in 
the sunlight and scattering a silvery 
spray in all directions, and dropped 
back with a mighty splash. The fight 
was on, a test of skill and patience that 
finally brought the big fellow safely to 
the net and onthe bar. The battle lasted 
an hour and ten minutes and was a con- 
test to try any man’s mettle. But our 
friend came out the victor with all 
points of the scrap to his credit. Nor 
was this all. During the next two hours 
eight more fish ranging in weight from 
three to six and seven pounds were 
hooked and five landed. The largest 
and heaviest were lost because once 
they got into the swift water of the 
chute the light gut was too weak to 
hold them and they went where our an- 
gler couldn’t follow. 

All this after the water had been 
whipped thoroly with the larger flies 
and heavier tackle. For several trips 
we found the little dry flies and light 
tapered leader the very thing for the 
big ones. For the next season I select- 
ed a good stock of small flies and lead- 
ers not much coarser than a horse hair, 
and late in October, when the water 
was again as clear as crystal and you 
could see every pebble on the bottom 
for rods around, I made my offering to 
the royal steelheads on the same stretch 
of water. Do you suppose they would 
deign to notice such an insignificant 
thing as a No. 10 March Brown or a 
No. 10 anything else? Not much, but 
they went “nutty” over a gaudy Profes- 
sor, Jungle Cock wing, as large as a 
humming bird. 

So it goes. The fly they will eat up 
this season will be ignored next, and 
as the years go by we get lots of expe- 
rience, but gain little positive knowl- 
edge. For a long time it was a pet the- 
ory of mine that when the steelheads 
were in the humor to rise to a fly they 
would take any kind of a fly that was 
properly offered. Others believe that 
they will come to one pattern of fly 
any time and if you cannot take them 
on that one it is useless to try any 
other. One of our most successful ang- 
lers maintains that there is one fly that 
never fails to catch them, and that is 
the Royal Coachman. It is the only 
fly he ever uses. We had quite an argu- 
ment about it and one evening went to- 
gether up the river a few miles to a 
stretch of our best steelhead water, each 
determined to prove he was right. My 
friend was to use the Royal Coachman 
only and catch twice as many fish as I 
could and I was to change fly every time 
I caught a fish. It was an ideal evening 
to try the experiment. He was first in 
the water and I followed, each using 
the No. 6 Royal Coachman. Almost at 
the same time we each had a strike and 
each landed his fish. We fished for 
several hours. When I succeeded in 





° ° ’ | 
landing a fish, I changed my fly. When | 
it became too dark for further fishing | 


we compared our catches. 
nice steelheads, all taken on the Royal 
Coachman. I had seven, caught with 


He had six | 


six different flies, Royal Coachman, | 


Plain Coachman, Gray Hackle, Profes- 
sor, Grizzly King and Silver Doctor, 
used in the order named. The last 
trip down the riffle I took two on the 
Silver Doctor, when the light was so 
dim on the water that I could not see 
my cast. Of course, I assumed an air 
of superior wisdom and said “I told you 
so.” I had proved my theory. But say, 
it wasn’t long before I proved to my 
own satisfaction that there was noth- 
ing to it and that there are times when 
they will rise to one certain fly, and to 
that one only, and will positively ignore 
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Pick up the scent 


Your appetite will ‘‘point’? at this box of Heinz pure 
foods the way a dog points at a bird. 
It is: he biggest thing in the camp at supper time—real 
food, with the flavor that makes a keen appetite a boon. / 
a Convenient, compact, ready. You get the appetite and 
A let Heinz do the rest. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS—really HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
oven baked. Fine hot or cold. —gives a new taste to all kinds of 
Four kinds. camp fare. 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI—with to- HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— 


mato sauce and cheese. Just heat always fresh; for all butter uses. 
and serve. 
HEINZ PICKLES—a great relish, 
HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—To- 
HEINZ PRESERVES—to top off 


mato, Celery and Pea. Full of rich 
cream. with. 











Sold by all good grocers. Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Camping Head piece wora I Farming 
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: Non-kinkable ACETYLENE BRILLIANT ‘ 
nike 8 Sonn SEARCHLIGHT Watching 


First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. Onthe market over 17 years. Used throughout the world. 
because of its dependability and powerful light. Twelve different styles to choose from. The 3%-in. 
single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bullseye on hinge door, thirteen 
ounces. The only lamp of its kind with darkening doors. Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost 
of the average flash lamp. Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 


Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MFG. CO., Dept. 4, 529-31 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Comfort clothes for vacation wear. 
Send for free 1919 Style Book describ- 
ing garments for men and women. 
, Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory St., 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


If you are satisfied with any old 
kind of tackle don't come to us. 
You can pick up that kind any- 
where for a song. But, if you 
really want Tackle that is worth 
while, come here and you will 
find it. e never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a low price, neither 
do we ever use quality as an ex- 
cuse for a high price. 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 











GO CAMPING! 

e 
You haven't forgotten how. 
Prepare for reconstruction by 
reconstructing yourself. But be 
sure of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furniture 
and camp equipment that are 
right. Send for our catalog 


604. It’s free. 


Geo-B-CARpENTER & Co | 


430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 











any other pattern, no matter how skill- 
fully played. 

The foregoing is but a brief sketch of 
varied experiences. I little know which 


|will be the best killer for the coming 


season. Looking thru my fly book, here 
is what I find, and it is likely each one 
will be given a trial. But which will 
prove the winner I may know next No- 
vember. I don’t know in April. Here 
is the list: Gray Hackle, Peacock, 
Orange and Yellow Body, Brown Hackle 
Peacock body, Coachman, Royal Coach- 
man, Professor, Professor with Jungle 
Cock wing, Grizzly King, Queen of Wa- 
ters, Silver Doctor, Jungle Cock with 
Silver Body, Gray Drake, Jock Scott, 
Dark Cow Dung, Red and Blue Upright, 
Black Gnat, Red Ant; all these on No. 
6 and 4 Pennell Limerick hooks, and the 


/usual run of small trout flies in 10 and 


8 hooks. Any one of these flies might 
the killer. I have taken 
steelheads on all of them. One thing 
I am sure of, the longer I angle for 
steelheads, the less I seem to know 
about it. 

Oregon. 


‘The Gameness of the Two Species 


of Bass. 
By O. W. Smith 
The article in last month’s Angling 
Department, “Smallmouth vs. Large- 


mouth,” and the comments it has oc- 
casioned, has led me to narrate a couple 
of happenings, bolstering up my theory 
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CASTING FOR SMALL-MOUTH. 

Perhaps there is no more enjoyable sport than 
casting for small-mouth from the shore. Photo by 
O. W. S. 
that in a given water there is no differ- 
ence “inch for inch and pound for 
pound” between the two species. AS was 
pointed out in the article just men- 
tioned, more depends upon the charac- 
ter of the water and the size of the fish 
than upon its particular species. Then, 
too, as men vary in fighting spirit, so 
do fish. Now to my story. 

I remember one Doctor N, a loyal and 
enthusiastie partisan of the smallmouth, 


contemptously dubbing the other spe- 
cies “mud bass.” One day I took him 
out on a small river, the home of me- 
dium-sized specimens of both species. 
Conversing amicably, we made our way 
upstream. The doctor made a splendid 
cast, back in under some overhanging 
trees. A good fish rose, flopped over in 
mnid-air, and took the feathers as it 
shot back into the water. (It was a won- 
derful picture, one that is indelibly 
photographed in my mind.) Instantly 
the Doctor struck, tho that was hardly 
necessary, for the fish had hooked him- 
self. Instantly the little fighter was in 
the air again, shaking himself until the 
water rained from his gleaming sides. 

“Now, Doctor,’ I shouted, “Name 
your fish! Name your fish!” 

“That’s not necessary,” was the re- 
tort, “nothing but a smallmouth fights 
like that.” 

I grinned and waited, for I had nev- 
er been able to see any difference in the 
fighting ability of the two species in 
that water; I knew the chances were 
just as good for it’s being a smallmouth 
as a largemouth. 

“Tll bet my rod against yours,” ex- 
claimed my friend, as the fish went into 
the air for the fifth time, “that that 
rascal is a smallmouth.” 

“T am not betting,’ I answered, “for 
I know that it is a toss-up.” 

“Toss-up nothing!’ snorted my com- 
panion in great disgust. “I’d bet my 
head on the species.” 

In due time the battle was over, the 
fish in the net and we splashed to the 
shore to examine it; my friend certain, 
I simply doubtful. Fates were with me 
that day, for it turned out a pound-and- 
a-half smallmouth, perfectly marked. 
The Doctor’s astonishment and chagrin 
knew no bounds. Three times that day 
he called largemouth smallmouth be- 
cause they fought so well, and twice 
he named smallmouth largemouth be- 
cause they came to net with scarcely a 
protest. At night he reluctantly admit- 
ted that his theories regarding the fight- 
ing abilities of the two species were 
“knocked into a cocked hat.” 

I am acquainted with a certain cold 
water lake in the Eagle Lake region, 
Wisconsin, in which both species of 
bass are to be found; the smallmouth 
for the most part at the upper end, 
where the inlet produces currents and 
counter-currents; the largemouth in 
deep pools off weed beds, and in the 
warmer waters near the outlet. The 
reader will note, I said “for the most 
part,” for I have taken smallmouth at 
the lower end in the edge of evening 
and largemouth in the colder water of 
the inlet section during hot weather. 
Those fish all leaped on a slack line 
and fought the rod to the very end. The 
angler could not be certain of a spe- 
cies until it lay in the boat. I told 
Professor Blank, who knows all there 
is to know regarding basses, about the 
lake, and he was sure that he could 
tell what a fish was by the way it did 
battle; being firmly convinced, as so 
many anglers are, that the smallmouth 
is the gamy and plucky member of the 
family. The result was that one day 
we met at the lake, he to pay the ex- 
penses of the trip if he could not dis- 
tinguish a species by its method of 
fighting; I to bear the financial burden 
if he did name three-fourths of the bass 
before they came to net. Naturally, we 
were both on the qui vive when we set 
out from the hunting lodge in the early 
dawn of the first day. 

I wish that I might take time to tell 
the reader of every fish caught, and 
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recount its method of doing battle, but | 
that may not be. The Professor was a | 
past master of the art, at home either | 
with fly-rod or short caster; using the | 
former in the early morning and as} 
darkness began to gather, the latter dur- | 
ing the remainder of the fishing hours. | 
Again and again he hooked a fish that 
went into the air, fighting with great | 
vim and gusto, naming it a smallmouth, | 
only to find that it was a small large- | 
mouth; upon the other hand, five or six | 
times he hooked fish that sulked and | 
seemed lethargic, calling them in conse- | 
quence, largemouth, only to discover | 
that they were almost invariably three- 
pound smallmouth. The Fates were with | 
me, that is all. In that water both fish 
fought with equal vim and vigor, While 
perhaps, as a rule, the smallmouth is 
the more active and willing jumper, be- 
cause of its preferred habitat, in the} 
same water and size I can not see but | 
that one species is just as gamy as the | 
other. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


| 

Letter No. 524—Description of Flies | 
Desired. 
Editor Angling Department :—Up on} 
the Magalloway River in Maine, the) 
guides tell about four flies that used 
to be great killers years ago: the Ral- 
ston, Sisson, Thatcher and Black and 
Gold. Having never seen nor heard of 
these flies until my guides mentioned 
them, I am wondering if you can de- | 
scribe them. Regarding fly-tyer’s ma- | 
terials, the prices the dealers charge 
for feathers are absolutely exorbitant. | 
A very real favor would be done to am- 
ateur fly-tyer’s the country over if a 
good, reasonable priced source of sup- 
ply could be found.—C. L. Van _ H., | 
Springfield, Mass. 
The names of the flies you mention | 
are not altogether unfamiliar. The| 
“Ralston” I have seen but can not re- | 
member the dressing. “Black and Gold” | 
is made as follows :—Body: yellow rib- 
bed with green tinsel; wings: black and | 
brown, a la Jungle Cock; hackle: yel- | 
low; tail: yellow, black and red. The 
other two flies I have been unable to | 
find in any of my lists. Perhaps they | 
are known by some other name these | 
days. If I run across them in any of | 
my books I will remember your needs. 
What you say regarding the expensive- 
ness of fly-tyer’s material is only too | 
true. I am coming to depend largely 
upon Diamond dyes and my own inven- 
tiveness. There are so many barnyard 
fowls and caged birds to fall back upon. | 
Stand in with every woman owning a 
parrot and if you are near a large zoo, | 
stand in with the bird-keepers. I have | 
sometimes thought that we might ar- | 
range a Fly-tyer’s Exchange somewhere | 
and trade materials.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 525—Stocking a Lake With | 
’Lunge. 

Editor Angling Department :—Would 
like your opinion on the following: Do 
you think muskellunge would do well 
in Florida lakes? We have a few pike 
and pickerel but no muskies. We have 
a small lake here between seven and 
eight miles long and from one-half to 
one mile in width; only outlet is un- 
derground and directly into salt water; 
only one small creek empties into lake 
which only runs in the rainy season. 
3etween forty and (fifty thousand 
crappie and several thousand large- 
mouth bass are taken here every year 
with hook and line. No nets allowed. | 
Party from Michigan informed us that | 
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Bait Casting Reel 
! with the Five Points 





vice, it is unexcelled by 
even the high priced, im- 


Beautifully balanced. 
Handsomely finished— 
dull black or sand-blast. 


Two § ‘ 
Sizes ) $6.60 | Included 
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Strength 
Simplicity 
Compactness 
Durability 
Value 


Simplicity 


Can be taken apart in a moment with your 


two hands—no tools. Every part easily clean- 
ed, dryed, oiled. A friction device for quick 
adjustment to prevent ‘‘Back Lash’’ on the 
rear plate. Handle may be placed in four 


/ different positions by single adjustment of 
f head plate. 
The strength on which you can rely, the sim- 
f plicity which makes cleaning easy and prevents 
getting out of order, the compactness which 
H gives 14 greater line capacity for the size, the 
durability which keeps thousands in use after 
ears of service, and a remarkably low price 
in view of its top-notch quality—all these fea- 
tures recommend the TAKAPART as the Bait 
Casting Reel for you. 
Rainbow Reel 
] for Fly Fishermen $6 War tax 
/ Madeof special aluminum included 
/ alloy, combining supreme 
strength with extreme TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART’S little brother, 
lightness. In simplicity, 
design, construction, ser- $5.5 to 


ported kind. ‘Fisherman's luck’’ isn’t ALL luck. Much of it 
in two is knowing how and buying right. Our booklet, 
— *Ptn the hand ‘Fishing Reels," tells the secret of the biggest 


catches—what to use and how to use it. 


Booklet ‘‘Fishing Reels,’’ Sent on Request 
Write for It. 


All dealers handle these well known reels. 


$5.50} War Tax 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
22 Prospect St. Newark, N. J. 
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ITROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone 
RATES ON APPLICATION 
Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
@ good use for his gun, Trout fishing in Platte River i 
at its best here, and every streamlet that joins iss 
ieee with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance 
Address for further particulars 


Mrs. D.N. Cassell, 


Cassell, P. 0. Colo. 
























Every Live 
Angler’s Joy 


Be on the Lookout for 
Japanese Imitations! 


Joe Welsh Leaders are 
registered inU.S.,Canada 
and Great Britain. 


Three-foot sample by mail 
or 25c. 


The Latest Fishing Innovation! 
Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devi 

Darning Needle 


It Floats—is Transparent 
and Waterproof. 


Send 5c for a “Blue 
Devil’’ and a3-ft. Leader. 


Two Sizes—One for Bass, 
One for Trout. 


Better get both 
Add 10%, for War Tax 


BSBIAc 


Carter-Built Reels 
D Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 
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Al. Toss Pork Rind Minnows: 





ba hen “ZF i ==. & } 
\ Oriental Wiggler $122 
» Little Egypt Wiggler 75*/ ; 





Mfg, By kidder 75° Pork Rind trips 35 jar. 
Al. Foss B/ 1712-1736 Glumbus Rd. Gevelan 








BU SSE STEEL HOAT 
Your Own SaveCost | 


From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 
Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 
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Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks, Size 12—-35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen 


Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 
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if muskie were put in the lake they 
would soon exterminate all other fish. 
3ass and crappie seem to feed largely 
on shad, and there is literally millions 
of them in the lake, besides a large 
variety of minnows, together with gor, 
grimnel, suckers, roach, bull-heads, 


breim, etc. The Federal Government 
will put in yellow perch, smallmouth 
bass and muskies on request. How 


many fry or fingerlings would be neces- 
sary? Have never heard of muskies ex- 
terminating other fish in other places, 
so thought we would be guided by you 
in this matter before going further. 
Any other suggestions or information 
you may care to give will be appre- 
ciated.—C,. H. F., Sutherland, Fla. 

In the matter of stocking with mus- 
kellunge, any of the pikes as far as that 
goes, I would proceed with utmost cau- 
tion. To make a 12-pound ’lunge takes 
a great many pounds of other fish, per- 
haps more worthy fish. The ’lunge not 
only captures small fish, but large ones 
also. Some years ago I knew a pond 
which trout, both rainbow and na- 
tives, were confined; pickerel were in- 
troduced and the trout ceased to exist. 
If you have such good bass and croppie 
fishing, and wish to retain it, I would 
let the muskellunge stay in the 
north. I am under the impression that 
the state of Pennsylvania has experi- 
mented quite at length in the matter 
of introducing ’lunge, securing their fry 
from New York, and are not altogether 
satisfied with the result, one report 
stating that the fish “attains a size of 
twelve inches in a very few months, but 
to attain that size eats an enormous 
quantity of food.” I quote from a U.S. 
Comm. pamphlet: “It has not 


| seemed advisable to introduce this fish 


| into other 
} it 


waters than those in which 
is indigenous.” Before you “plant” 
‘lunge write the Fish Comm. of Wiscon- 


| sin, Madison; also New York, Albany, 





| book upon fly-tying. 
| Tyer’s Work 


for both states have experimented in 
the propagation of muskellunge quite at 
length, seem to be the only states that 
have done so. My personal opinion is 
that you might mourn the introduction 
of the wolf. Thanking you for your 
question, and tendering my further ser- 
vices at any time.—O. W. S. 

526—Fly-Tying Books and 

Materials. 

Editor Angling Department :—I would 
like to know where I can secure a good 
Is “Amateur Fly- 
on the market? 


Letter No. 


sench” 


| Where can I get good colored plates of 


; none 


| “Salmon 


Where can I secure turned down 
KE. F. B., Butte, Mont. 
There are several books in the mar- 
ket upon the subject of fly-tying, tho 
are exactly satisfactory to me. 
The section devoted to the subject in 
and Trout” ($2.00) is good. 
Perhap’s Shipley’s little booklet, “Arti- 
ficial Flies and How to Make Them,” is 
practical as any; price $1.00. Of 
course, H. MecClelland’s “How to Tie 
Flies for Trout and Grayling,” tho Eng- 
lish, is standard; price 2s. An out of 
print book, Engush, with colored plates, 
is Blacker’s “Fly Making, Angling and 
Dyeing.” J. Harrington Keene’s “Fly- 
Fishing and Fly-Making” is an out of 
print work, illustrated with natural 
feathers, which is of utmost value. 
Both of these books can be secured only 
thru second-hand dealers and at good 
stiff prices. Ronald’s “The Fly-Fisher’s 
Entomology” ($5.00), is a splendid thing 
and can still be secured, I think. My 


flies? 
eyed hooks? 





as 


“Fly-Tyer’s Work-Bench” is not out in 
form, 


book run in Outer’s Book some 


years ago as a serial. Of course any 
book in the market can be secured thru 
this magazine. You can secure colored 
plates of flies from various tackle con- 
cerns; Abbey and Imbrie, New York, 
used to include two or more plates in 
their catalogs. Have seen such plates 
advertised for sale by the American 
Angler, ‘New York, at 25 cents each. A 
good book not mentioned above is Mar- 
bury’s “Favorite Flies,” has colored 
plates of all as well as history and de- 
scription. Price $5.00. Turned down 
eyed hooks can be secured of, or thru, 
almost any tackle house; apply to the 
one nearest you and if they can not 
supply, write, say, Wm. Mills and Son, 
New York, or Abercrombie Fitch Co., 
New York.—v. W. S. 

Letter No. 527—A Book on Western 
Trouts Wanted 

Editor Angling Department: I wish 
a book which will describe completely 
the trouts of Western America, all about 
their habits, when they ascend rivers, 
spawn, etc. Where can I get it?— R. 
G. L., Eagle, Ida. 

I do not know a book that even meas- 
urably approaches to what you desire, 
unless it would be a great variety of 
government reports, which it is almost 
impossible to procure. By the way, I 
often wonder what becomes of choice 
reports. Even when an angling editor 
writes Washington, he gets some such 
information as “out of print,” then lat- 
er he finds that he can get a copy of a 
second hand book dealer at an exorbi- 
tant price. Recently I paid $10.00 for 
a report that I knew was published for 
free distribution at first. When I first 
became interested in the study of fishes, 
I wrote Washington of my needs and 
asked for anything that would help me 
in my investigations, and received some- 
thing like fifty pamphlets on “The 
Fishes of Japan.” The only books that I 
know which would be of any aid to you 
is “American Food and Game Fishes,” 
($4.00), so often mentioned here, and 
“Salmon and Trout” ($2.00). Both can 
be secured of Outdoor Life.—-O. W. S. 


Letter No. 528—What’s in the Lake? 


Editor Angling Department—I have a 
lake covering some six acres which was 
stocked with what I supposed was trout 
five years ago, but while the lake is full 
of fish, there are but few trout. Some 
of my friends say the fish are a species 
of carp, while others say they are gray- 


ling. Can you tell me how to catch 
them? They will not bite and we have 
tried various nets.—W. M. A., Rouse, 
Colo. 


Your problem is an interesting one, 
interesting because mysterious. I doubt 
very much that your fish are grayling, 
for that fish is an eager riser to flies 
and takes bait, worms, grasshoppers, 
ete., freely. Might possibly be a _ spe- 
cies of whitefish, for that gentleman is 
a chary biter; I refer to the true white- 
fish. Of course, as your friends sug- 
gest you may have carp. (Heaven pity 
you.) I cannot understand why you are 
not able to get them with a seine. If 
you are not so situated that you can 
get in touch with practical fishermen, 
I mean netters, I would suggest that 
you write your state fish commissioner 
for information. You do not state where 
you got your fry or stock in the first 
place. It seems strange to me that 
you should order trout and get some- 
thing else. I would be inclined to ques- 
tion your statement that the lake is 
“full” of fish, for if they were super- 
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abundant, you surely would be able to 
eatch some of them. When you do suc- 
ceed in getting them, I shall be inter- 
ested in hearing from you further re- 
garding the matter. In conclusion, have 
you no way of draining the lake?—O. 
W. S. es 
Porkers Prepare 


Our good friend, “Jack” Maxwell 
sends this hint for porkers, and it sure 
looks good to one of them. The spoon, 
a, is a regular tandem, to which is at- 
tached a well known snap, b, or “con- 








necting link,” on which the hooks are | 
slipped, just plain, every day hooks. The | 
pork rind is lipped on the snap after | 
the first hook is in place, snap being | 
thrust thru the slit, a, in the pork rind; | 
then the other hook is placed on snap, | 
both hooks being thrust thru slit, b, | 
in pork rind. Of course, a man may cut 
the pork to suit himself. I think I shall | 
add a swivel just above the snap, or use 
a swivel-snap. I believe Brother Jack | 
has stumbled onto a good thing. Bet | 
he did not “stumble” onto it, tho, for | 
such things are not found by accident. | 
—QO. W. S. 


Letter No. 529—The Take-A-Part Reel. | 


Editor Angling Department—Would | 
you advise the Take-a-Part reel for 
trout casting?—J. R. W., Portland, Ore. | 

I do not know that I just understand | 
you. If by “trout casting” you mean | 
fly-fishing, I certainly would not rec- | 
ommend a multiplying reel. The multi- | 
plying reel, because of the off-set | 
handle is not suitable for fly-fishing. | 
Get a single action. For general bait | 
fishing, where a multiplying reel is| 
sometimes used, the reel you mention is | 
all right. For general bait casting, dol- | 
lar for dollar, there is no better and | 
more worth while winch than the “Take- | 
a-Part.”—O. W. S. 


“Back Her Up, Son—Quick!” 


To snagged in the weeds—there’s 
where Evinrude saves the day! 


A twist of the handle instantly reverses the pro- 
peller—from ‘‘full speed ahead” you at once move 
backward. Quicker than you could do it with oars. 
by flexibility is only one of the many features of 
the 


EVINRUDE 


(DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


This motor furnishes smooth, dependable and plen- 
tiful power for rowboats, canoes, skiffs and other 
craft. It's great for hunting, fishing, boating—gets 
you there and back quickly with no rowing. 
Nearly 100,000in use. The Evinrude is used by 
twenty-five Governments. 

The Evinrude has built-in fly-wheel type magneto 
and automatic reverse. Special method of balanc- 
ing practically eliminates vibration. 


Write for catalog 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
114 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


Disrributors—69 Cortlandt St., New York; 214 State St., 
Boston; 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore.; 436 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 















FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK ii Kina®: Repxicing 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent _——— over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such informat 


on from the game-department chan- 


nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











The Habitat of Our Northern 
Sheep. 


2ditor Outdoor Life :—Your statement 
that there are no ovis Dalli (pure 
white) sheep in the Cassiar District, is 
correct. The only sheep found in this 
district is the ovis Stonei and the ovis 
Fannini. 

In the summer of 1898 a man named 
Richardson killed a Dall sheep (marked 
on map) on the Height of Land between 
the Dease River and Teslin Lake, near 
the head of the Jennings River, and I 
believe sent the specimen to Washing- 
ton. 

Hunting parties from here (Telegraph 
Creek) have hunted these same Heights 
of Land, even going in to the head of 


the Rancheria River, and the sheep they 


got were the true Stone with very dark 
scalps—not even the Fannini sheep, al- 
tho an odd Fannini sheep has been 
killed on Walker Creek (marked two), 
also near Iskut Lakes (marked three), 


might have been killed in the Dall sheep 
country. 

I see by the present map that all of 
Northern British Columbia is called the 
Cassiar. The Cassiar proper consists of 
the water sheds of the Stickine and 
Dease Rivers and derives its name from 
the Caseca Indians living on the Liard 
River where McCulloch & Thebbert 
found gold on a bar, having come up 
the river from Fort McKenzie. They 
continued on up the Dease to Dease 
Lake, crossed over to the head of the 
Stikine and went to Victoria, reporting 
their find to be in the country of the 
Cassiars (their name for the Cascar). 
The Cassiar District proper, as known 
to the old timers, does not contain the 
Dall sheep, much to my regret, as we 
would be in some class if we could 
guarantee three species of sheep in one 
hunt. 

A mule deer was killed within three 
miles of Telegraph Creek, yet that does 
not establish the fact that there are 





and I presume an odd Stone sheep mule deer in the district. The dividing 
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MAP OF A SECTION OF 





NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
BY MR. CALLBREATH. 
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line of the Stone and Fannini sheep is 
between the Nahlin and Nakina and 
marked 4. 

When it became known that we had 
the Fannini sheep north of Nahlin I was 
anxious to know what sheep were at 
the head of Teslin Lake. As some of 
our most reliable guides were going in 
there trapping for the winter, I had 
them report. They reported all Stone, 
and brought out some very dark scalps. 

I enclose herewith a map 

Be, J. F. CALLBREATH, 





Speaking of Gorillas— 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As to the gor- 
illa, very little is written about him 
and most of that is bunk. Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday, the great naturalist, has 
written briefly of the gorilla in his 
“Natural History of the United States,” 
and what he writes may be depended 
upon as the truth, of course. 

Charles Cottar, the widely-known 
hunter, recently wrote in Outdoor Life 
of his chase of a big male gorilla in 
Eastern Belgian Congo. Up to five or 
six years ago a full-grown one had 
never reached this country and I do 
not know of any since that time. I 
think it is safe to state that no circus 
in this country ever exhibited a gorilla. 
They sometimes show a chimpanzee 
and call it a gorilla. A well-known cir- 
cus showed an ape here in Seattle last 
summer and billed him as their feature 
attraction, but if he is gorilla, then I’m 
a giraffe. The fact that their posters 
lied about his height and weight is a 
pretty good indication that they are 
capable of mistaking the name of the 
animal himself. He was advertised as 
standing over six feet and weighing 
300 pounds. He would do mighty well 
to stand four feet and weigh 100 pounds. 
If you wonder whether you have ever 
seen a gorilla, take a look at the one 
pictured in the front part of Dr. Horna- 
day’s “Natural History of the United 
States.” It is a reproduction from a 
photograph and it was estimated that 
the animal weighed between 400 and 
500 pounds. It was taken in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

A few gorillas have been taken into 
Europe. If Prof. Sheak has come across 
some of these, won’t he kindly tell us 
something about them? 

Washington. A. E. SNYDER. 





A Northern Deer Hunt. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will tell the 
readers of Outdoor Life about my first 
deer hunt last fall. I went with three 
experienced deer hunters, fourteen 
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miles from Lake Superior. We are only 


allowed one deer a season in this state. 
I am satisfied I walked 100 miles the 
first four days and didn’t see a deer, 
and as the old saying goes, “the next 
day it snowed.” We got up early and I 
told my partners I was going out by 
myself, and after the usual guying for 
a tenderfoot they agreed to it. About 
two miles from camp I jumped a big 
buck with a hoof like a cow and I 
started out to track him. It was about 
8 o’clock in the morning when I struck 
his track, and at 12:30 I sat down on a 
log to rest and smoke. I didn’t have a 
compass; the day was cloudy, and I was 
lost for true, hungry as a bear and dis- 
gusted with deer hunting. There was a 
slight noise to my left, and when I 
looked up there stood a four-point buck 
not over thirty feet from me. I shot 
him square in the face with a .45-70 
rifle before he could move. In the 
scramble I lost my pipe and my appe- 
tite and didn’t care if I myself was lost. 

I opened him up, climbed a small sap- 
ling, bent it over to the ground, gam- 
boled my deer, jumped off the sapling 
and he swung nicely about four feet 
from the ground (just like I had done it 
all my life). 

Well, I was ready for anything, so I 
took up my big buck’s tracks again and 
followed them until 3:30, when I came 
upon my buck lying in a tote road, with 
two hunters sitting on him. They had 
shot him nine times. He dressed 250 
pounds. That was some deer. The one 
I got weighed 150 pounds. I found out 
from these fellows where I was and 
how to get out, so I had to back track 
myself to find my deer, which I did 
without much trouble, and there my 
struggle started. I dragged that deer 
two and one-half miles thru fallen trees, 
briers, stumps and over hills. It seemed 
to me everything was put into my way 
to keep me from getting to camp. It 
was dark now and the wolves had 
started to howl, and I wasn’t sure where 
I was going. There wasn’t a settler in 
that direction for thirty miles. I sat 
down on my deer and rolled a cigarette 
out of some newspaper I had and was 
thinking of making a camp for the night 
when I heard a windy horse coming off 
to my right. I whistled and was an- 
swered. When I got to him I found he 
was on a public road and I had stopped 
within 100 yards of it. 

Well, I wasn’t long making a bargain 


with the rider to pull my deer to camp. | 


We had four miles to go, and got in 
about 9 o’clock. I was tired, but happy. 
My partners were out looking for me, 
but a few signal shots brought them in. 
Wisconsin. T. M. OTRICH. 





An Indian’s Story of His Bear 
Fight. 


(Published verbatim as received to pre- | 


serve the natural expression.) 
Editor Outdoor Life :—Here is a true 


story about myself. It was the begin- | 


ning of hunting time in Sept. I was on 
mountain the next day I went out to 
hunt. I shot a deer, the next day I 


went out to hunt again, it was abut 1 | 


clock a. m. I saw three Grazle bear’s 


were eating pine-cones I start shooting | 
one of them three shots. I didnt see | 
those two others so one of tham get | 
after me I have no time to put shells in | 
my gun I shot the first one the sacond | 
come after me I hit him with my gun | 


and drop him down, and third one came 
after me. So I hit her with my gun 
again and fight with her she was the 
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*Tet’s Land!” 


HEN dusk settles down and it’s time to‘ “beach” 

the canoe and gather the sticks for the supper 

fire—then you re sure glad you brought along that jar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

For with appetites running high and generous helpings 
in order, a slice or two of bread, spread thick with the 
rich golden brown peanut butter certainly does satisfy. 

The rich flavor of fresh-roasted peanuts, and the 
real solid nourishment of the finest Virginia and Spanish 
Peanuts, blended, make Beech-Nut Peanut Butter the 
ideal food on every outdoor occasion. 

Keep a jar in the pack always—get it from your 
grocer or outfitter. 
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BeecH- Nutr Pacxinc Co., CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
** Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 
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oll Auto Bedi: 
, omfortable- Convenient - Compac€ 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates. 
Stop when and where you please, yet sleep 
as comfortably as at home, withaStoll Auto 
Bed. It folds up on the running board into 
a bundle6x8x47 inches, with bedding com- 

Pera plete. Does not block doors. Nothing to 
crowd tonneau. Simple, compact, practical and mechanically perfect. Includes Spring-Mattress- 
Bed large enough for two—tent of army shelter duck, ventilated 
with screen windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in 
hotel bills saved and gives you Camp Comfort Supreme. Nothing 
to equal it. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 






Write for our unusually attractive proposition 


Dealers: to established dealers. 


facturino Company 
| Ge Stoll Manu - e SL! et LORAD 





TENT - BED AND BEDDIN 
FOLDED COMPLETE 






















Vacation in the Pine 
Scented Lakelands 


of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 
“Algonquin Park” — “30,000 


Islands of Georgian Bay” — 
“Kawartha Lakes”—“‘Muskoka 


| to fight so I run after her. 


| catch up with her. 


Lakes” —“Timagami”’ and the 


“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk 
Agent will gladly plan your 
trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 
literature: 


C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Chicago, 

W. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

J.H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

A.B.Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


For adults, boys or girls camp sites apply to H. R. 
Charlton, General Passenger Department, Montreal. 
















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 


having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
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mother. I didnt notice that she bide 
my arm till after was over, when she 
bide my arm I kicked her belly up and 
let me along after this I fight with her 
again for to try to save my live. She 
is almost like a German I smashed her 
nose when she knew that her nose was 
smash she run about 10 yds then she 
stoped and looked at me again 

than I talk to her come and fight with 
me again, because I don’t want to stop 
I was so 
kill her. I couldnt 

about a quarter of 
a mile I have run to try catch up with 


angry I want to 
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THE AUTHOR BEFORE HIS CABIN WITH ARM 
IN SLING. 


her the I bid her good-bye will never 
fight you any more because I smashed 
your nose you might starve some times, 
after was done I went down to see two 
men I scared those men for all my 
clothes were torn and bear headed. 

then thy came with me and see all 
what I have been done those men said 
what happened Is it two Bulls have been 
fighting here. I reply no the is the 
spot where I foth with Bears see hem 
I have killed one of them. 

I use to be a strong man when I was 
about 20 in my age 

I am 42 now but still strong yet I am 


| abot 6 feet high I weigh about 199 lbs 


Ov 


It was happend on 27 of September 

Fridday morning on Rocky mountains 

This is myself on picture see my face 

I am helf breed healf white and Indian 
NESSIE PHILLIPS. 

Rooseville, B. C. 


An Incident of Alaska. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I was much in- 


| terested in reading Capt. Kleinschmidt’s 


| Alaskan 


of his brown bear hunt on the 
Peninsula which appeared in 
the February and March numbers of 
Outdoor Life, and I think the time op- 
portune to relate the sad ending and 


story 


| mysterious disappearance of the body 


of Mike Utecht, his guide on this hunt. 
Sometime in June, 1916, a report was 
received at Unga that during the pre- 
vious month Utecht and his trapping 
partner were both drowned in attempt- 


| ing to cross Canoe Bay, an arm of big 


Pavlof Bay, and that the body of the 
former had been recovered by his 


widow and buried in a shallow grave 


near the beach. I happened to be at 
Sand Point in July, awaiting the arrival 
of any boat bound east when the mar- 


shal of the district, the judge from 
Unga, and three or four men came 


ashore and engaged Andrew Grosvold, 
the trader, and his big gas boat to take 
them over to Pavlof Bay, where they 
proposed to exhume the body, hold an 
inquest, build a coffin from the rough 
boards they carried along and rebury 
the remains. 

I was invited to go along as one of 
the jurors but much to my regret had 
to decline as I expected a boat to call 
in any day, and I was anxious to get 
home. 

In the course of three or four days 
the party returned with the rather re- 
markable confession that altho direc- 
tions had been faithfully followed and 
diligent search made they had been un- 
able to find the body. 

While no fresh bear tracks or signs 
had been seen, still the marshal and 
judge both felt convinced that the re- 
mains had been carried away by a bear. 
On my making remark that possibly the 
body had been removed by some of the 
natives or inhabitants of the bay, I was 
assured that there were very few peo- 
ple living in the bay and with the fear 
and respect they have for the dead 
there was no chance of any interfer- 
ence by them. When I again write to 
Andrew Grosvold, which I do occasion- 
ally, I will ask if there is any later in- 
formation about the missing body. 

New York. CHAS. A. GIANINI. 





Best Route to White River, Alaska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to 
your invitation to express an opinion 
as to the easier and more favorable 
route into the big game section of the 
White River country, I may say that 


I think more favorably of route via 
Whitehorse and Kluane than the one 
via McCarthy. 


Where you camped on Harris Creek, 
Y. T., may be looked upon as the center 
of the game country. Now, it should 
be possible to reach Harris Creek from 
Skagway, via Whitehorse and Kluane, 
in six days. You will recall that you 
were in Skagway on the night of Aug- 
ust 4th, and to McCarthy on August 
Sth, and know that ordinarily it would 
require six days to reach Harris creek 
from McCarthy with pack animals, and 
that neither the trail nor weather con- 
ditions are good. 

In figuring to reach Harris Creek 
from Skagway in six days, I would ar- 
range as follows: One day from Skag- 
way to Whitehorse, via train; one day 
from Whitehorse to Bear Creek, via 
auto, distance 100 miles; one day from 
3ear Creek to foot of Lake Kluane, via 
auto and motor boat, distance 65 miles 
(thirty-five to Lake Kluane and thirty 
miles down the lake); three days from 
foot of Lake Kluane to Harris Creek, 
distance 60 or 65 miles. To do this the 
guide would have to have previous 
knowledge and make his arrangements 
accordingly. 

From personal knowledge you know 
that the weather conditions are much 
more favorable on the inside of the 
coast range and these same conditions 
prevail all along the Whitehorse-Kluane 
route. There are no glaciers and only 
one river to ford, the Donjek, and a 
comparatively good pack trail in all 
places. Then again I believe the ex- 
pense is less than by way of McCarthy. 
Horse hire also is less. 

Yukon Ter. A. D. MacLENNAN. 
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How Do Sheep Wear Off Their 
Horns? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
a letter from a man in Southern Cal- 
ifornia that I believe contains a lot of 
good sense on the subject of mountain 
sheep. I want you to read it and give 
me your opinion. You will see that you 
have perfect liberty to publish it if you 
feel so inclined. I am quite of the opin- 
ion that mountain sheep depend more 
upon their sight for protection than 
they do upon their noses. What do you 
think? H. M. BECK, D. D. S. 

Pa. 

Dr. H. M. Beck, Greetings:—I have 
just finished reading your article in the 
February Outdoor Life, and also admir- 
ing those wonderful heads. I see that 
some people still are in the dark re- 
garding the breaking off of the tips of 
the horns. From my personal observa- 
tions I am certain that the theory ad- 
vanced by yourself, and the theory that 
they break them off in fighting is er- 
roneous. 


I believe that I have had more expe- | 


rience with mountain sheep in the last 


four years than most people have in a | 
lifetime, or two or three lifetimes, for | 


that matter. I do not believe that there 
has been a month during this time that 
l have not seen at least a dozen. It is 


only one to two hours’ drive with a car | 


from here (Calipatria, Calif.) to where 


there are lots of them, and as I enjoy | 


getting off the beaten track and into 


the hills, quite frequently of a Sunday | 
afternoon, I drive out and look them | 


over. 

Regarding the breaking of the horns, 
T have seen this process lots of times. 
jn the Northern countries the biggest 
majority of the sheep have perfect 
horns, but the sheep in this country and 
Northern Mexico all have the points 
broken off as soon as the horns get 
any length. 

In this country in the summer time, 
there is no rain, so consequently there 
is no green vegetation, but in the crev- 
ices of the rocks the roots are still 
green, and I have many times seen a 
sheep stick the point of his horn under 
these roots and flip them out. We have 
also a specie of cacti here called cholla 
(cho-ya), the roots of which the sheep 
are fond of when there is no other 
green stuff. This grows on the rocky 


side hills and sandy washes and it is | 
so prickly that they dare not touch it | 
with their feet, so they stick the point 


of their horn into the roots, up-end them 
and eat the roots. 

It seems reasonable that in time the 
ends would wear away, and as you 
never see a horn that has a clean break, 
but is always somewhat rounded, I be- 
lieve that this is the method by which 
the horns get rounded off. In the North- 
ern or wet countries it is not necessary 
for them to dig the roots out as there 
is plenty of other green stuff. 

As for them breaking them off in 
fighting, I have watched them battle 
several times and it would be impossi- 
ble for them to break their horns in 
this way as they draw their noses in 
against their necks and meet with the 
top curve of the horns. And I have fre- 
quently seen horns splintered and 
broken at this point. 

Calif. R. M. CHAPMAN. 

Note :—We have heard many theories 
advanced as to how mountain sheep 
wear off the points of their horns, but 
have never yet heard one that seemed 
reasonable except that which suggested 
that it might be done by a habit of rub- 

























































Lhey’re all in Keds fe 


Father, mother, Billy and Sis—they’re 
all wearing Keds. It’s the same wher- 
ever you go. 


6 
Y 


These good-looking canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are fhe shoes for summer. 
They’re comfortable beyond words. 


You always feel at ease in Keds—at 
home or at the office—on the links or 
boardwalk—at lawn parties, outings, 


sports of all sorts. , | 





Keds will please you. They’re shoes 
of recognized value. 


Ask for Keds at any good shoe-store. 
Out of the many styles you should be 
able to find just what you want. In 
buying, look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 





United States Rubber Company 
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Like Old Times 


OW good it will seem to get back once 
more to summer camp and lake and 
river, so sadly neglected while the boys were 
away. It will be like old times to glide 
swiftly and smoothly over the water, with 
all cares left behind. 
FOR REAL PLEASURE 


For real outdoor pleasure, there’s nothing like 


a Koban Motor. It frees you from the labor 
of rowing —it’s al- 


































you where you will 
and when 
you will— 
and as to 
speed — the 
Koban will 
run away 
from any 
other rowboat 
motor. Easi- 
“ ly attached 
to any rowboat 
—in a few min- 
utes. 


THE GREAT 2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 
Does Not Shake 
the Boat 


The 2-cylinder opposed 
construction abso- 
lutely removes the 
continual vibration 
which makes riding 


Write for cata- 
‘og and full in- 
formation. 


Dealers and 


agents wanted. unpleasant, opens 
We also make seams and ruins row- 
boats. Special tilting 


an Inboard En- 
gine for small 
boats and ca- 
noes. Circular 
80 tells all about 
it. 


device, for shallow 
water and beaching. 


KOBAN MFG.CO. 


259 South Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trademarks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
hone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia] 


0 N ON AIR sleep is assured. 

OUR AIR MATTRESSES 
are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 
get hard or lumpy. When deflated make light 
compact package 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass, 





| deer 


much like a 
its horns ,on 


bing them against rocks, 
or elk would rub 


| trees at the latter end of the velvet sea- 


| Son. 


If such a habit should be prac- 
ticed regularly it might account for the 
general blunt effect that these horns 


| have at their very points, instead of be- 


| might he 


ways ready to take | 


| some very 


| hunting them. 


| down, 
| the mountain on to him, 








| hand, 


ing worn wedge-shaped as might be the 
case if the horns were used in the man- 
ner indicated by our correspondent. 
The wearing off, as a matter of fact, 
accomplished in a variety of 


ways, including that of fighting, rub- 
bing on rocks, browsing, ete. We note 


with interest Dr. Beck’s idea that sheep 
may depend more on their eyesight 
than upon their scent. We have noted 
contradictory evidence re- 
garding their scenting properties while 
We have seen them get 
our scent at a great distance, and then 
again we have traveled around a moun- 
tain within 200 yards of a ram lying 
with the wind blowing right over 
and never dis- 
turbed him. We do not think you can 
follow any particular rule on this. We 
think that sheep have the scenting qual- 
ities all right, and very keen scenting at 
that, but if undisturbed the scenting 
may not be so keen as if they are on 
the alert.—Editor. 





Protection of Bears in Alaska. 


While Governor Riggs of Alaska is 
not in favor of the protection of bears 
in Alaska, yet he is very considerate, 
in his last annual report, in publishing 
the following regarding the opinion of 
outside sportsmen on this subject: 

“T have made an investigation to as- 
certain the opinion of sportsmen and 
others outside of Alaska for the purpose 
of understanding their reasons for wish- 
ing to continue the protection of these 
bears. They assert that where bears 
menace bona-fide stock raising they 
should be destroyed. On the other 
however, they insist that many 
of the reports of bears injuring men 
are exaggerated, and that while many 
reports have proved true, yet, consider- 


| ing the proportions of deaths and in- 


| juries to 


men by bears, as compared 
with the number of people who have 
traveled in the regions where bears ex- 
ist, it must also be true that dangerous 
bears are most exceptional and that 
the chances of injury from them are 
very much less than from accidents 
from numerous other natural causes. 
They admit that bears kill salmon, but 
believe that the toll of salmon thus 


| taken is not of much significance in re- 


| ited by 


| ducing the supply. 


| trading in 
| cease, 

| Alaska, 
| Alaska and British Columbia will prove 


They believe that 
part of the regions inhab- 
bears is a wilderness where 
the animals can do no harm and that 
the reported dangers and damages by 
bears do not apply to much of the area 
where they live; that if protection were 
withdrawn from bears and their skins 
were thus commercialized it would soon 
lead to their extermination in the coast 
regions; that the profit accruing from 
these skins would then 
and an asset, most valuable to 

would be lost forever; that 


the greater 


the last refuge of the big ‘brown’ hears; 
that previous to the war from $15,000 
to $20,000 was spent by outside sports- 
men each yvear in Alaska for the sport 
of hunting these bears, and that in the 
future the money to be expended for 
this purpose will largely increase. They 
also assert that by thus attracting out- 


siders to the country, many of whom 
are wealthy and interested in the wil- 
derness, an occasional one will invest 


in the resources of the country, as some 
have done already; and that people 
who have hunted bears sometimes write 
books and thus advertise the country 
and make it known by report to others. 
Thus, indirectly, they believe the bears 
will prove to be an increasingly val- 
uable asset to the country, one which 
it would not be to the advantage of 
Alaska to destroy, and one which can 
be maintained by protection so long as 
parts of Alaska remain a wilderness.” 





A Squirrel Trait. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last winter a 
red fox squirrel made her home in a 
hollow maple about twenty feet from 
one of our windows and raised a fam- 
ily of four. When the young were about 
one-third grown, we saw her take them 
to the woods by carrying them. They 
would put their legs around her neck 
and she held them with her teeth. 

Missouri. A. B. TALBOTT. 





Outwitting a Wolf. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will tell you 
how I landed one of the many wolves 
I have killed. A wolf had been mak- 
ing visits to the corrals of my neighbor 
every night for weeks, and his howls 
and tracks in the snow showed how 
close he came. He had no fear of dogs 
or men at night, and was an old timer 
at dodging traps as it afterwards 
proved, for he was minus toes on two 
feet. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to drop him with a_ shotgun 
while on his nocturnal visits to the cor- 
‘als, which only resulted in the killing 
of a good dog by mistake, we mapped 
out a plan that sealed his fate. When 
followed up in the daytime to the near- 
by hills he always started in time to 
keep out of range of the .250 Savage 
and leave us behind, by making straight 
for a long ridge that was hard for a 
horse to climb. The plan was for one 
of us to get on the ridge from the op- 
posite direction ahead of him and the 
other to follow him up and drive him 
on to the ridge. My neighbor and I live 
only a few miles apart. Everything 
had been agreed on except the exact 
time when to make the run, and my 
friend was to call me by phone when 
the right opportunity came. 

The wind had been blowing almost 
all night and had drifted the snow and 
had covered over all tracks. The morn- 
ing was clear and cold. My phone 
rang. I answered and “Hello!” greeted 
me. “Are you ready for that chase? I 
just heard that old wolf howl out on 
the hill.” “Sure! just as soon as | 
get thru eating breakfast and get my 
horse saddled.” 

My appearance on the north end of 
the ridge was a signal for my friend to 
start the wolf, and in the meantime I 
would ride my horse into some little 
ravine where it would be out of sight, 


while I would lay in wait out on the 
ridge. I was soon ready to peep over 


the high ground just in front of me 
and scan the country below. With the 
aid of my glasses I expected to see a 
wolf running thru the sagebrush in my 
direction and leaving a rider and his 
horse in the rear. I raised my head 
and just down the ridge a short dis- 
tance saw the wolf running straight 
toward me with his head low, followed 
by my friend urging his horse on. I 
loaded my .250 in double quick time 
and jumped to my feet. Bang! I scored 
a clean miss. I ran a short distance 
to get him in view again as he ran 
down the hill in high. I pulled down 
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on him again and pressed the trigger. 
At the crack of the gun he doubled up. 
When I pointed down to the $60 “dog” 
laying down the hill a short distance 
with his legs tangled up, my friend, 
who had just come up, had “some” 
smile on his face. FRED C. FELLER. 





Ricochets from the Game Fields. 


Neville Colfax, one of our California 
contributors, offers the following val- 
uable suggestion: “Might I advance one 
slight criticism, or rather suggestion, 
on the manner in which most of the big 
game hunting stories are written? Why 
can’t the sportsmen, who are lucky 
enough to be able to indulge in these 
hunting trips, give us a little more de- 
tailed description of the guns used, the 
ammunition and the execution of each 
shot? I for one find this particular 
data the most interesting of any part 
of the yarn.” 

In 1900 only nine states had laws pro- 
hibiting all-spring shooting, while in 
1918 there were thirty-one. Only three 
states now afford no legal protection. 
Uniform and adequate preservation was 
first given attention by the Federal 
Government in 1904, when a bill was in- 
troduced in Congress, but failed to be- 
come law. The subject, however, was 
kept before Congress almost contin- 
uously until the enactment of the migra- 
tory bird law in 1913. 


The African game pictures of Charles 
Cottar, Outdoor Life’s correspondent in 
that country, are now being shown in 
America, and while we haven’t had the 
pleasure as yet of seeing them, those 
who have say that no pictures have ever 
been made before that can be compared 
with Mr. Cottar’s production. 


The Wasnington State Sportsmen’s 
Association, with affiliating clubs in 
nearly every city in the state, met in 
convention at Seattle, April 23rd. The 
association is rapidly gaining in 
strength, which was brought out very 
forcibly in the opposition to vicious 
game legislation developed during the 
session of the legislature recently ad- 
journed. The county lines are fast dis- 
appearing and the sportsmen of the 
state are standing together for the 
preservation and betterment of our out- 
of-doors privileges. The Sportsmen’s 
Association of Seattle, with a member- 
ship of nearly 2,000, held its annual 
banquet and stunt night on the above 
date, delegates to the state convention 
being guests of the Seattle club at the 
banquet. 

Commissioner John H. Wallace of the 
Alabama Department of Game and Fish, 
knows how to appeal to the sentiment 
of the people for bird protection. He 
has issued a 102-page book, called the 
“Alabama Bird Day Book,” describing 
and illustrating some of our most pop- 
ular song and game birds. This book 
has received the official 








endorsement | 


of the superintendent of schools in that | 


state, with a suggested program for 
teachers to follow on Bird Day, includ- 


ing reading of papers on bird life and | 


game protection. 

The efficiency of the game warden 
foree of Ohio is said to be excelled by 
no state in the Union. During the year 
from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, the 


wardens made 791 arrests in Ohio, and | 
turned in $16,185.25 in fines to the state | 


treasury. The sportsmen of Ohio con- 
tributed $167,200 in hunter’s license fees 
all of which goes toward the mainte- 
nance of the bureau of fish and game 
and for restocking the state. 














Allaboard! 


For all outdoors 


OU’LL relish the “eats” in the open 
No dolling up for dinner table, 
no long waiting for meals, no tips. Carry 
TherozFueland Theroz Blue Flame Stove 
under your car seat, stop anywhere on the 
road. Here’s a great, ready-made “fire” 
for the camper and fisherman. He knows 
that cooking a meal with wet paper, wet sticks and kerosene is no joke. 


At the strike of a match, Theroz Fuel gives intense, clean, safe \ 
Theroz stays solid while burning—no danger even if it does 
Can’t smoke, soot or smell. 


air. 


heat. 
spill. 





a pocket kitchen. 


You will find Theroz Fuel and Appliances at 
drug, hardware, sporting goods .nd depart- 
ment stores or we will send them direct to you. 


Write for booklets and prices. 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 
Woolworth Building New York 





The Government bought 11,000,000 cans 
of Theroz for the doughboys “over there.” 


Blue Flame Stove 


solves every cooking need—indoors and outdoors. 
burners give cooking capacity for a whole party. 
up and can be carried as easily as a small suit case. Holds 
dishes, provisions, etc. 

THEROZ MESS KIT proved its merit in France as 
It burns Theroz Fuel in cube form. 
Will heat coffee, soup, beans or similar food—enough for 
two people—in a few minutes. 


Two 
It folds 
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KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


x 


Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL 
CENTER—very hard materialand having 
a high polish. Can he seen clearly in 
the dark timber or earlier in the morn- 
ing or later at night than any other 
sight ever made 


EE: 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 


and matted guard in frontof the bead A Gold Bead circular in form of 
Twice the length and twice the hard gel and having s STEEI 
strength of ordinary beads CENTER. Especially designed and 
a arrying in seabbard 
not catch on ANYTHING 


Send for Catalogue | “O” showing over 100 front and rear 


sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’ 


2275 Hudson St., 


D. W. KING, 


’ FREE 





Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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Recent Developments in Rifle Am- 
munition. 
By Lt. Colonel Townsend Whelen. 


In the last few years rifle cranks 
have been able to accomplish more than 
in all the centuries that have passed 
since the grooved barrel was invented. 
I‘ormerly it was all theory and guess 
work. With the limited equipment and 
funds at hand experimentors were never 
in a position to prove their theories. 
Scientific work was possible to very 
few, indeed. Fortunately, all that has 
now changed, and we have been able 
lately to reduce rifle design and _ in- 
terior and exterior ballistics to an ex- 
act science, proving or disproving all 
our old-time theories beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Thanks are due in the 
main to two individuals. First, to the 
late Dr. Franklin W. Mann, who la- 
bored so many years to solve the var- 


ious problems of the rifleman, and who. 


brought to this work his wonderful sci- 
entific knowledge and skill coupled with 
his practically unlimited pocketbook. 
Second, to Major K. K. V. Casey, who 
has always been ready to help the seri- 
ous-minded rifleman, and has placed at 
our disposal the wonderful equipment 
of the ballistic station of the du Pont 
Company, as well as the seldom-heard- 
of “bullistic station” presided over by 
his able lieutenant, T. G. Samworth. 
On the “bullistic”’ range Samworth 
tries out many of those theories of 
riflemen which he does not dare trust 
to the hide-bound ballisticians of the 
regular station for fear of being de- 
clared absolutely “nutty.” Many are 
the successful experiments conducted 
for the first time on this range before 
it is deemed safe to try them at the 
ballistic station, and many the fondly- 
cherished theories that have here been 
proved erroneous. 

Among a small coterie of riflemen 
back here in the East this experimental 
work has been going on almost unin- 
terruptedly for the past two years. Af- 
ter laboring in the dark for so long 
this is one of the most interesting and 
satisfying things that the writer has 
experienced. If we arrive at some- 
thing, or fail in some particular by 
means of our limited equipment, we can 
always turn to the “bullistie’” station 
for help. I have never believed in keep- 
ing such dope to myself, and all the in- 


formation I get I give freely to my 
brother riflemen. In our work of the 


last year we have discovered some mat- 
ters of importance which I _ believe 
should be published, and which I think 
will be of interest to all riflemen. 

It has been stated and proved a num- 
ber of times that a high-power rifle 
barrel does not wear out thru the fric- 
tion of the jacketed bullets, but from 
the gas cutting of the bore at the 
breech by the powder gases rushing 


past the bullet before the latter has 


expanded to completely seal the bore. 
It has been stated that a perfect cham- 
ber cut to accept a shell which has 
been turned to a standard size at the 
neck* allows no gas cutting because 
there is no space thru which the gas 
can get past the bullet. Hence a bar- 
rel with such a chamber does not wear 
out, and has a practically unlimited ac- 
curacy life. We have now proved these 
things so many times that we can say 
they are true beyond the shadow of a 


doubt. In the course of tests in this 
line certain other important things 
have been discovered. 


In the first place, we have discovered 
that bullets jacketed with cupro-nickel 


eventually roughen up the bore, and 
cause a certain decrease in accuracy, 
eventually ruining the accuracy. But 


bullets jacketed with copper do not do 
this. In fact everything so far goes 
to show that copper-jacketed bullets do 
no more damage to the bore than did 
the old lead and tin bullets, cast about 
1 to 32, and it is well known that with 
these latter bullets and black powder as 
many as 60,000 shots could be fired 
from one barrel with no deterioration 
whatever in accuracy. Most of our 
modern bullets are jacketed with cop- 
per which has been tin plated to pre- 
vent the formation of verdigris. Some 
few, notably all the .30 caliber military 
bullets, are jacketed with cupro-nickel. 
Polish the bullet with putz pommade 
brass polish, and if it is copper jacketed 
the true copper color will result after 
several minutes of polishing. 

This tin plating on copper-jacketed 
bullets is a bad thing for the bore. It 
remains therein as metallic fouling, 
and there is no known method of re- 
moving it without injury to the steel 
of the barrel. Therefore, we now re- 
move this tin plating from the bullets 
before they are loaded in the sheli by 
dipping them for an instant in nitric 
acid until the plating is removed, and 
then immediately in water to stop the 
further action of the acid on the copper. 

We also find that copper-jacketed 
bullets do not cause that troublesome, 


lumpy metal fouling which so often 
accompanies the use of cupro-nickel 
jacketed bullets when fired at high 


velocity. This metal fouling resulting 
from copper-jacketed bullets is little 
more than a very thin wash or plating, 
and it can usually be removed by sim- 
ply swabbing the bore with stronger 
ammonia. It can always be so removed 
if the bullets have been coated with 
mobilubricant or other suitable bullet 
grease before being fired. 

*The cartridge shell is drawn, and not 
turned. Hence the shell is scarcely ever 
the same thickness on all sides of the 
neck. If the chamber is to fit the shell 
with the greatest accuracy it is neces- 
sary to make the neck of the shell of 
the same thickness on all sides by tru- 
ing each shell up in a lathe, and cham- 
bering accurately for shells thus trued 
up. 








Do not think, however, that the cop- 
per-jacketed bullet is a panacea for all 
ills, because if the chamber be the or- 
dinary large commercial variety, gas 
cutting will still occur, and serious in- 
accuracy will sooner or later ensue from 
this cause. The modern nitro-cellulose 
powders are a considerable help in re- 
ducing the rate of gas cutting, partic- 
ularly the new _ progressive burning 
ones. This is because their gases are 
so much cooler than those of the old 
nitro-glycerine powders, and not be- 
‘ause less gas escapes past the bullet. 
3ut when we use a perfect chamber 
that cuts off all gas escape the nitro- 
glycerine powder causes no more cut- 
ting than the more modern powders, 
for the simple reason that no gas cut- 
ting is possible anyhow. But the mod- 
ern powders are still preferable be- 
‘ause increased velocities can be ob- 
tained from them with allowable breech 
pressures, and standard velocities can 
be obtained with very much lower 
pressures than with  nitro-glycerine 
powders. Moreover, the residue of the 
newer progressive powders cleans out 
of the bore with approximately 25% 
of the labor necessary to remove the 
residue of nitro-glycerine powders. 

For the last five or six years 
have been puzzled to assign a cause 


we 
for 


the “ringing” of a large number of 
high-power rifles. We found that a 


large number of barrels sooner or later 
develop a decided ring in the rifling, 
usually near the muzzle. In such a 
ease all the rifling has gone as tho 
eaten or drilled away for a space about 
14 inch long in the bore. It can be 
plainly seen like a rough ring encircling 
the bore. Occasionally this ring is ac- 
companied by a slight swelling of the 
outside of the barrel, indicating that it 
is caused by some obstruction to the 
bore at the time of firing a shot. We 
had theorized that such rings were 
caused by the restriction of the bore 
offered by a large lump of metallic 
fouling. However, my experience with 
my company in Panama led me to doubt 
this. I had 100 rifles in my company, 
all in use, all ammunition greased with 


Mobilubricant, and all bores cleaned 
each evening with ammonia, so that 
metal fouling was practically absent. 


Despite this, in one target season four 
of the 100 barrels developed rings. 
On a certain rifle range so many of 
these rings developed in the rifles that 
the commanding officer finally issued 
an order that whenever a miss occurred 
the marksman would remove the bolt 
and look thru the bore to assure him- 
self that there was no obstruction. One 
day, after a shooter had had a miss on 
the target, and had looked thru his 
bore, it was found that the rear por- 
tion of the jacket remained in the bore, 
the jacket having parted at the crimp- 
ing cannelure. Another shot was fired 
from this rifle still containing the rear 
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portion of the jacket, and behold, a} 
well-developed ring! Therefore we M : * 
have declared war on all cannelured 
bullets. At present this increases our ore merican 
difficulties because almost all of our} 
jacketed bullets contain one or more} R P 
cannelures, many of them three or four, W 
and we have not as yet convinced the eserve O er 
manufacturers that cannelures are bad. 
Even the 150-grain .30 caliber Govern- 
ment spitzer bullet has a cannelure, al- 
tho it is not marked with serrations as 
are most of those on commercial bul- 
lets, and it can hardly be discerned 
without a ealiper. The ammunition 
manufacturers like to crimp their shells 
into a cannelure because when they | Painted for Remington UMC 
do this they do not have to have their iy F. BR. Legendeches 
shells so tight at the neck to hold the | 
bullets in the shell. If there be no} 
cannelure then the shell must be made 
small at the neck, and the bullet forced 
into this small neck will be held fric- 
tion tight without crimp. 3ut the 
trouble is that the neck of the shell is 
under constant strain, and eventually 
this strain causes the shell to split at 
the neck. Every rifleman has noticed 
that ammunition loaded in this way 
and kept on hand for two or three 
years develops a large number of shells | 
which are split longitudinally at the 
neck. So the cartridge loading com- | 
panies prefer not to make their shells | 
so tight at the neck, and instead to} 
crimp the shells into a cannelure. We 
shall therefore probably experience con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining bullets 
without cannelures. There are a few 
on the market today. Perhaps we can 
induce some manufacturer to put out a 
full line of .25 and .30 caliber unplated, 
copper jacketed, uncannelured bullets 
for those who load their own am- 
munition. 

There is still another matter relative 
to bullets which deserves attention. Jig = 2 
When a soft-nose bullet is fired in a y vy ba ci P= 
Weflowe back aud. the ballet erect | aa 
ly flows back, and the bullet greatly 
flattens itself at the point. This hap- 
pens in the bore before the bullet has 
left the barrel. A spitzer bullet with | 
















HE strength that comes from the hills was never worth 


naked lead point is therefore simply | more in this country than it is today. Both to the man 
camouflage because it is instantly made | himself and to all about him 


into a very blunt point bullet before it | 
leaves the bore, and the advantage of | 
the sharp point in cutting down air} 


No poison-pollen of Old World imperialism gone to seed can 


resistance is entirely lost. We determ- | contaminate—nor any attempt of crowd-sickened collectivism 
ined this by firing ballets inte omed| undermine—the priceless individualism of the American who 
sawdust which catches the bullet with- | ee 

out deformation. Soft-point spitzer bul- | truly keeps his teet on the earth. 


lets so caught have a very blunt point, ” 
the exposed lead has flowed back, and | emington, 
the marks of the lands are found on} UMC 
this blunt lead point, showing conclu- | ; 

sively that the deformation occurred in for Shooting Right 

the bore. Such bullets show very fair | a_i “e , F 
plete goad ak but poor. accu- | Are you one of America 8 five million hunters ? Are you planning a trip to the 
racy at long range. They lose their hills this Fall for big game — and reserve power? 


velocity just as quickly as the old r ; 
round or flat-nose bullet, and they fly | Our Service Department will be glad to help you complete your arrangements — 


all to pieces and fail to give good pene- | tell you what to take, if you wish suggestions — report on good hunting districts- 
tration when they strike the heavy | give addresses of best hunting camps, outfitters and guides, with their rates. 

bones of big game animals like moose | pag ’ : 

and bear. Even on deer, in stern shots, | For many years we have maintained this free service to sportsmen, through the 
they often go to pieces and fail to} nation-wide Remington UMC organization. Now we are better than ever 


penetrate thru the hips to the vitals. | s Le : s 
We have not as yet determined whether | equipped ” elp ee eee hunting. 
this upsetting and flowing back of the | Or ask your local dealer, the alert Remington UMC merchant— one of more than 


point occurs with soft-point jacketed 82 700 in this count —whose store 1s yo r communit S ortsmen s Head uarters. 
bullets, having the sharp point protect- . ail — slit q 


ed with a thin jacket like the U. M. C. Guides, Outfitters and Camp Proprietors —Write for 
umbrella-point bullet registration blank for Remington UMC free service. 


De ee ie nd tiling to tne, THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
trate Prong to al pore in "the j ae Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


tion in which fired, is a serious fault WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


tion. Charles Cottar discovered this! 


































Hon. C. S. Wilson, Commis- | 


sioner of Agriculture for! 
ew York State, with an 
Ithaca, broke all ] targets | 
shot at, 120 without a| 
miss, and was high! 
gun at the big Fulton | 
shoot. en an| 
amateur, with but| 
littleexperience,can 
beat all comers, in-| 
cluding profession- 
als, it proves the 
truth of the Com- 
missioner's state- 
ment that an 
man can brea 
more targets 





with an 
Ithaca. 


Catalog Free. 
Singles, $107.11, in- 


cluding war tax, and 
up. 

Doubles, $34.78, in- 
cluding war tax, a 
up. 

Address Box 10 
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Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook “ae | into jaw. Darts and dives like a real 
a Catches more than any other spoon or 
wooden 
m inn ow. 
Great for 
Pallgame 
fish—Black 
Bass,Trout, Musky, Pike, ™ Salmon, Cod, 
Tarpon, ete. Sixsizes. Ask you dealer for 


Knowles Automatic Striker ‘Suan Babess 

Length: 156" 214" 9348 34" 4,8 

Priveach BSc BSc BSc Tc 9c $1.25 

6 EEN SILVER —SILVER AND COPPE e $i. ASS 
S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Persian Rocker 


Massive, graceful, luxuriously comfort- 
able. Handsome’ golden oak finish. 
Black leatherette upholstery. Moredur- 


able and comfortable than leather. Pat- 
ented non-sagging Bessemer steel springs. Broad 
arms placed just right for comfort. Here’scom- 
fort for the rest of your days without cost, 


How to Get Rocker Free 


Here is my plan; Tear out this ad—write your 
name and address to show you accept our offer, 
and we will send you ten $1.20 packages of Wil- 
bur’s Poultry Food Tonic with two packages ex- 
tra ($2.40 worth) to offset the freight. Sell these 
a ages among your friends and neigh- 
bors hey buy itreadily. They know and use 
Wilbur’s products. Keep $2. 0 for your trouble 
and send me $12 receipt « is $12 we will send 
you ABSOL UT EL Y PREE Pets. BIG OMFORTABL! E 
ROCKER. So tear out this ad, sign ve ur name and 
address and the bi rocker is yours 
8. B.M MARSHALL CO. 1osmarsttotg. fi Miiwaukee, Wis. 
mos om 





Name 
R.F.D. or St. 
iA % sntapidianshinioenarekcsiabecsnueeante State... 


1f you wish to send the $12 with this order, we will shi 
this big Rockerright with goods. this order. ‘we will ship 
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| in his hunting in British East Africa, 
| but he did not find out the real rea- 


son. Our soft-point bullets, as a rule, 
have entirely too much lead exposed at 
the point, and the jackets are too thin. 
The English seem to have solved this 
particular problem in a most satisfac- 
tory manner by making bullets with 
very heavy jackets, and with just a 
pin-head of lead exposed at the point, 
or with a point like the Leslie Taylor 
sapped bullet which has a very elastic 
jacket surrounding the soft point, and 
holding it in a sack, as it were, when 
it strikes, thus allowing it to mush- 
room, but keeping it from flying to 
pieces. Both of these types of bullets 
have invariably given excellent results 
on heavy game, and an examination of 
thousands of bullets which have been 
cut from animals show that they mush- 
room well to greatly increased diam- 
eter, while holding together in one 
mass. If one of our soft-point bullets 
a moose on the 


| rump it usually flies to pieces very 
| quickly, failing to penetrate into the 
| vitals, making a frightful wound, but 


not killing. The English bullets, how- 
ever, almost invariably mushroom to 
large size, and holding well together, 
their mass and weight carries them 
thru into the vitals, and they make a 
humane kill without spoiling an 
amount of meat. But these Eng- 
lish bullets almost always are jacketed 
with cupro-nickel, and have a_ deep 
crimping cannelure near the base, so 
Wwe cannot turn to them for our per- 
fect bullet. 

Just as present, to show the trend of 
our labors, we can get good results in 
.30 caliber by using the Peters 220-grain 
soft-point bullet. This is a tin-plated, 
copper-jacketed bullet without cannel- 
ure. We remove the tin plating with 
nitric acid, cut off all the soft point, 
and then placing the bullet in a swage, 
form an ogival point almost entirely 
covered with the jacket, just a little 
lead being exposed at the point. The 
treated thus will weigh about 
grains. This makes a very Satis- 
bullet for large game, altho it 
were the jacket 


200 


thicker. 

Riflemen still seem to have various 
regarding bullet fit and the 

of tolerance to be allowed be- 
the neck of the shell and the 
of the chamber. We have been 

to find out the truth regarding 


aimount 
tween 
neck 
able 


this, so that if we know the design and 
construction of rifle and ammunition, 
together with the various measure- 


we can determine in advance ex- 
actly what a certain rifle will do. We 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that a rifle cut with a very large cham- 
ber, and using a bullet smaller than 
groove diameter, while it may give 
groups as small as 8 inehes at 200 
yards, is much more likely to give 
groups running from 12 to 20 inches at 
that range. Rifles constructed with 
these tolerances have never failed to 
give these inaccuracies. We also know 
that a rifle with chamber cut with the 


ments, 


rather close tolerances prescribed for 
the .380 caliber Model 1903 rifle, and 
using a groove diameter bullet, will 
give groups running from 4% to 6 
inches at 200 yards. Also we know 
that rifles having the perfect Mann 
type of chamber, using shells trued at 
the neck, and groove diameter bullets, 


will give groups running from 2% to 
3% inehes at 200 yards, and moreover 
that such rifles show no signs of gas 
cutting after thousand rounds. 


many 


Such a large number of rifles repre- 
senting these three classes in con- 
struction and design, have now been 
tested under conditions where the hu- 
man element was eliminated, that there 
is not the slightest doubt as to this 
matter. Here are a few figures that 
may be of interest in this connection: 

With the U. S. rifle, caliber .30, model 
of 1903 (Springfield), taking the maxi- 
mum and minimum measurements al- 
lowable in the manufacture of rifle and 
ammunition, the tolerances between the 
neck of the shell and the neck of the 
chamber at mouth are maximum .012 
inch, minimum .002 inch. Taking as an 
example my own sporting Springfield 
rifle, a new shell measures on an aver- 
age .8365 inch on one side, and .3360 
inch on the other, because as has been 
stated the shells are not truly round. 
A shell fired in this rifle averages .3394 
inch on one side and .3387 inch on the 
other. While the shell on being fired 
instantly expands to the full size of 
the neck of the chamber, it springs back 
a little as soon as the pressure ceases, 
and this spring back is here taken at 
.001 inch. This would give a maximum 
tolerance between shell and chamber at 
the neck of .0044, and a minimum tol- 
erance of .0032 inch. As a matter of 
fact, it would seem that the tolerance 
with this particular rifle is much less 
as the chamber absolutely refuses to 
accept cartridges loaded with bullets 
as large as .310 inch. We know from 
very long experience that the Spring- 
field rifle will give right along with 
good ammunition groups’ averaging 
ubout 4% inches at 200 yards. The 
average Springfield chamber will just 
about accept a cartridge loaded with a 
bullet measuring .311 inch. 

On the other hand, I have just fin- 
ished making some tests with a .383 Win- 
chester Model 1886. The outside neck 
of a new cartridge averages .3606 inch, 
and the fired shell averages .3663 inch. 
Allowing .001 inch for spring-back of 
the brass shell, we have an average 
tolerance between the shell and the 
neck of the chamber of .0067 inch. 
Thus at the instant that the cartridge 
is fired there is a space averaging 
.00355 inch all around between the in- 
side of the neck of the shell and the 
bullet for the gas to escape thru. This 
gas deforms the bullet, makes it enter 
the rifling out of line with the axis of 
the bore, and greatly gas cuts the 
throat of the bore. AS a consequence 
we would not expect much accuracy 
from this rifle with this ammunition, 
and as a matter of fact cartridges 
loaded with carefully-weighed powder 
charges and carefully-selected standard 
metal-jacketed bullets give in this rifle 
groups averaging 1v.93 inches at 200 
yards. 





What Is Accuracy? 
Chauncey Thomas, 


Darned if I know. Some guns are 
more accurate than others; and some 
accurate guns are harder to shoot than 
other equally accurate guns. All guns 
are equally accurate at the muzzle; at 
the zero range a shotgun loaded with a 
marble is just as accurate as the finest 
rifle ever fired. So accuracy reduces 
itself to merely a matter of range. Some 
guns are equally accurate up to a cer- 
tain range, then one bullet begins to 
wobble like a senator when he gets a 
bushel of kick-wires from home; hence 
said bullet loses its accuracy then and 
there, while the other bullet goes on; 
only also to lose its accuracy farther 
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not very intimately acquainted with 
firearms, but perfectly familiar to pow- 
der burners, is the fact that some guns 
are more accurate at short range than 
other guns; then there comes a point 
where they are of equal accuracy, af- 


along. Oddly enough, too many who are | 


ter which distance the gun that was less | 


accurate at the shorter range becomes 
the more accurate gun at the longer 
range. The .22 L. R. and the ’06 Spring- 
field is a clear illustration. At say 5U 


yards the .22 L. R. is the most accurate | 


cartridge we have, bar none, and at 
that distance the ’06 Springfield can 


hardly be depended upon to stay within | 
a three-inch circle; at about 100 yards, | 
the cartridges are more or less equal | 
in accuracy, and soon after 100 yds., the | 


.22 L. R. begins to wander a trifle like 
a two-year bridegroom, while the ’06 is 
rapidly steadying down to about a 2-in., 
or even closer group. At 200 yds., the 
‘06 is the more accurate cartridge, and 
from then on the .22 L. R. rapidly loses 
accuracy, till at 800 yds., when the ’06 


is grouping nicely in from 3 to 5-inch |; 


circles, the .22 L. R. 
tumbling. 

All this under ideal weather condi- 
tions, of course. But given a heavy, 
and especially a heavy uneven wind, 
and even at 50 yds., the ’06 will group 
closer than the .22 L. 
grating 


is key-holing and 


R. for the mi- | 
atmosphere blows that little | 
lead pill of a .22 round over the target | 


like a feather, where the pointed heav- | 
ier, faster 06 cuts right through the | 
swirling air; and between the two cart- | 
ridges, the .22 L. R. and the ’06, the ’06 | 


under heavy weather conditions is the 
more accurate at all ranges than is the 
.22 L. R. So when we speak of accuracy 
“it all depends.” 

Now there is still another angle to 
accuracy, and the alleged sage remarks 
herein apply to all bullets from .22 pis- 
tol to 72-mile Paris punchers; and this 
said angle is how we are to shoot the 
gun. For instance, 
Schuetzen rifle with a set trigger that 
can be jarred off, and with a telescope 
sight of 40 powers—which brings the 
target just 40 times nearer, of course— 
this rifle can be shot from a rest over 


a 16 to 18-b., | 


a measured distance up to say 200 yds., | 
under ideal light and weather condi- | 


tions, into a 10-cent piece, if loaded 
properly. But the same load and rifle 


is particularly worthless when uncer- | 


tain ranges enter into our calculations, | 


or when time becomes an element of the | 
game, as in hunting. Then the lighter | 
rifle with open sights and the faster | 


bullet becomes the more accurate, 

Also it is a question which of several! 
suns is the more accurate if we gauge 
accuracy by the number of cartridges 
fired, or by the time it takes to hit a 
certain object. By this I mean that 
Rifle A, if fired one shot with all the 
time the gunner wants is more accurate 
than Rifle B. For illustration; the ’06 
Springfield vs. the autoloading Reming- 
ton. But reverse the conditions: let a 
coyote suddenly decide to test the air 
in the next county, and two men open 
up on him; one with the ’06 bolt Spring- 
field, and the other man with the auto- 
loading Remington. The Springfield gets | 
in one, maybe two, shots; the autogun | 
lets loose five or six shots; all shots 
from both guns equally aimed, of course. 
The autogun stands three chances to hit 
against one chance of a hit by the bolt 
sun, and is in practice about three times 
as accurate, under those running condi- 
tions, 

Accuracy 
thing—hits. 


is measured by just one | 
And even the few differ- | 
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The Logical Camp Bed 


For strength—comfort and convenience you will find 
no better camp bed than a Gold Medal Cot. 


Made of especially selected hardwood—covered with 
extra good quality double filled duck—reinforced with 
steel plates riveted at all joints and cross rivets where 
strain is most severe. 


When open makes a full length, roomy (6 ft. 6 in. x 2 
ft. 3 in.) comfortable elastic bed. Folds into a compact, 
convenient package just a trifle over 3 ft. long, weighs 
only 17 pounds. 


Get one for your next camping trip, you’ll learn why 
Gold Medal Cots were chosen as standard equipment by 
Uncle Sam. 

Write for our catalog of complete equipment for the 
camp. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 4 RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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ON EVERY PICNIC TRIP 


Whether you want to make a cup of coffee or cook a big warm meal, 


you’ll find the KampKook the ideal stove. Handy, compact and 
easy to carry. Puts an end to all fuel trouble. Set up and going in 
two minutes. Has two powerful burners; burns common gasoline. 
Heat regulated to any temperature desired. Simple, substantial, 
safe. Not affected by wind. 


A Necessity for Tourists and 
All Who Hunt, Fish or 
Go Camping 


Also supplied with collapsible Kampoven for 
broiling and baking. 






Size folded 


14/ex8x3'/o 
Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers. inches. 
Write for descriptive folder in colors. be ee 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
804Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 


















































Watch for the Leggings 
the Boys Bring Home 








LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES 
offer distinct advantages over the 
old style leg binding canvas and 
Leather Legging. 


Naturally conform to the motion of 
the leg. Perspiration proof. Keep 
pebbles and dirt out of the shoe. 


Recognized as the PERFECT LEG- 
GING by every man in the service 

and as applicable to every form 
of sport, as to army needs. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
FOR 3 YEARS 


Ask for the LOCKHART SPIRAL 
PUTTEES. Write us for address 
of nearest dealer. TRY THEM 
The Boys will tell you about them 
—TAKE NO OTHERS. 





Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ge AUTOGLAS 





PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


A protector for those who enjoy out of door 
life motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, hunting 


and fishing. 


A comfortable goggle that does not detract 
from the personal appearance of the wearer 
or the pleasure of outing. 


Obtainable from opticians, motor supply and 
sporting goods establishments everywhere. 


We will send the address of your nearest 


dealer. 
F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, IIl. 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 





Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 
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ent conditions mentioned herein show 
that no man can say what gun is the 
most accurate under all conditions, be- 
cause there ain’t no such animal. Thus, 
for still hunting, standing shots, or long 
range, or bad weather conditions, or un- 
guessable ranges, as in the mountains 
most of the time, then the ’06 is more 
accurate than the Remington autoload- 
ing; but for jump up and streak it 
shots, or in the timber, or at any more 
or less close ranges under about 200 
yds., then the auto gun is of course the 
more accurate; for in hunting we meas- 
ure accuracy not by the number of times 
the gun is fired but by whether or not 
we get a fatal bullet in our target. In 
short, the most accurate gun is the one 
you can hit the most with under the 
conditions you are shooting; and as 
those conditions vary, so the choice of 
a rifle, pistol or cartridge must vary 
accordingly. 

That prince of gunologists, Whelen, 
recently stated in public print, so I un- 
derstand, that we have not improved 
the accuracy of the rifle in the past 70 
odd years. Now comes sundry people 
who assail said Whelen over the skull 
with cleaning rods, detached barrels, 
gunstocks and fence rails, and write 


| him down as a heretic of microscopic 


caliber and increasing twist in his up- 
per works—but Whelen is right in the 
way he meant it; that under certain 
conditions, such as slow fire at short 
ranges like about 200 yds., we have im- 


| proved the grooved barrels but little in 


| three generations. 


Also his critics are 
equally correct in saying that the em- 
inent rifleman is in error, if they mean 
what he did not mean, that today with 
modern weapons we can hit things that 
the cooncap ancients could not hit, un- 
der sundry handicaps of slipping sec- 
onds and rapidly shifting ranges. Even 
at 1,000 yds., or so, the old muzzle load- 
ing rifles did about as well as our best 
.30 calibers of today, under favorable 
conditions. 

Recently I have had in my own hands 
a beautiful rolling-block single shot 
Remington, 36-inch barrel, weight about 
ten lbs., estimated, caliber .44, that won 
a world famous match in Europe in the 
presence of 10,000 people by putting the 
last two shots into a 3-ft. bullseye at 
1,000 yds., in a high wind—and the gun- 
ner had to sight just 28 ft. off the tar- 
get, to one side, because of that high 
wind. Now that is shooting; and we 
do not exceed it today with the Spring- 
field. And that match was shot and 


| won long before we had metal patch, 


.80 caliber, nitro powder, bolt action 
guns. So in that sense Whelen is prac- 
tically correct; on the other hand, no 
one claims, and Whelen last of all, that 
1,000 men with the old muzzle loaders 
can equal in accuracy, or any other fi- 
nal effect, the same 1,000 men armed 
with modern H. P. rifles. As I said 
before, accuracy all depends on condi- 
tions, such as range, time, wind, light, 
sights practical to use, triggers prac- 
tical to use, ete. So what is the most 
accurate rifle? There ain’t no sich 
Annie Mile. 

All this hits me mighty close right 


| now, for next week I expect to take a 


bee herder, a foto man, and a_ fossil 
chaser along for chaperones, put ja 
blanket on a Ford and gallup along the 
Colorado-Wyoming-Nebraska line like a 
eat on a fence, just to see Pawnee 
Buttes and get a noseful of prairie air 
in the perfumed month of June. The 


mountain air is often tasteless, like dis- 
tilled water, but just as pure; but the 
prairie wind in emerald June is scented 


with the souls of a billion flowers—so 
I’m going to get a whiff of it, and see 
how it compares with South Chicago. 

Now there are coyotes out there, and 
if one of those horrible things should 
get a glimpse of my disposition he might 
mistake me for a cotton tail rabbit, and 
act on his mistaken judgment. So I 
want to go well armed; and I am lying 
awake nights trying to decide between 
a 06 Springfield or an automatic .25-36 
Remington that I can borrow of Joe 
Weber. If that yapping cartoon of a 
wolf is going to make circles round that 
lizzie, and stop now and then to look 
pleasant at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile crossed with 160 rods, or there- 
abouts; then I want the spitzer, and a 
camp chair to rest her over, and all the 
fixings. But if Mr. Chicken Chewer is 
going to camp in the weeds till he 
smells gasoline, and then hop cactus 
like a pronghorn, and I have got to snap 
at the tip of his quavering tail as it 
cracks over the edge of the coulee guich, 
then I want a machine gun; for it is all 
guess work anyway, and I want all the 
chances there are, and six are better 
than one. 

An auto shotgun hasn’t enthusiasm 
enough at 100 yds. or I’d lug that 
along; and if that coyote is going to 
stick his nose up in the air at our out- 
fit and slander me to the morning moon 
—well, I want something that will 
touch his conscience and not just give 
him skin complaint. So the squawgun 
stays at home. 

Now I want to hit that coyote, and 
of course the rifle that hits him where 
the other rifle would miss him, the hit- 
ting rifle is the more accurate. But 
which rifle is going to hit him? There- 
fore which rifle is the more accurate: 
The ‘06 Springfield with telescope 
sights and a nice neatsfooted sling, and 
a campstool rest, and a prayer to the 
Red Gods; or a pop-pop-pop-pop-pop out 
of the back seat with the machine still 
swaying from the clamping of the emer- 
gency brakes? So if somebody knows 
what accuracy is, please wire me. But 
please don’t mention it to that coyote. 

Yesterday Starr came in off the di- 
vision, wiped a cinder out of his right 
eye, and we transacted some business. 
You will find the details in the Wall 
Street Journal. Anyway, he got out 
alive with a .22 S. & W. 10-in. Patridge 
sights (we don’t have partridges in the 
West), and a trigger pull that would 
make you weep. He left me alone and 
forelorn with a $20 bill and some hard- 
ware among which was a .22 Stevens 
10-in., with a pair of cross-eyed sights 
on it that will mean retiring to a po- 
sition prepared in advance when I see 
Lee Knapp—probably a hospital bed. 
However, which is the more accurate of 
those two pistols? 

Now don’t all rise up at once. I have 
the twin of that S. & W. one robber 
Starr peeled off of me, but it stays at 
home in the padded drawer while that 
Stevens goes along stuck down between 
my pants and other drawers so as not 
to make the country coyotes—I mean 
constables—nervous. So something tells 
me that that Stevens will hit more 
prairie doggies than the finest .22 S. & 
W. ever made; of which of course, as 
every one knows, there were just three 
turned out: I own one, Starr stole one, 
und you own the other. 

Be that as it may, a gun to be ac- 
curate must hit something, and to hit 
something it must be shot, and if it is 
too nice and pretty to shoot, or to leave 
a few nights in a damp roll of blan- 
kets, then it won’t hit as much as that 
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| 
funny 12 ounces of something that Starr | 
left behind to keep the $20 from getting | 
lost. In short, a gun can be so fine | 
and therefore delicate that we use an- | 
other gun when we want to hit some- | 
thing, or if the bootlegging squad is li- | 
able to annex it. | 

Now I’ve laid awake three nights over 
this matter, and will somebody please | 
help me out? Or else hold that coy- | 
ote. But just between you and me, that 
slender 12-ounce, 10-inch, little Stevens 
tipup will shoot, otherwise I wouldn’t 
have it around the ranch. Said ranch, 
by the way, measures just 13x23 feet— 
not miles—and is more or less known 
through underground channels as the 
“Happy Husbands’ Haven” for nobody 
knows where to find them, and they 
can smoke till daylight without hurting 
the lace curtains for there ain’t no lace | 
curtains; and all the keys to thg door | 
are he keys. Anyway, when Starr gets | 
back on his handcar with that queen of | 
percision I let him have, I hope to Al-| 
lah some Greaser doesn’t steal it from | 
him. I no sooner get a hold of a good | 
gun than some one comes along and | 
takes it away from me. It ain’t right. | 





Let Us Encourage Group Shooting. | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read | 
your magazine for the last fifteen years, | 
and being a rifle crank I eat up any- | 
thing you publish regarding the shoot- | 
ing game, in fact I would like to see} 
more gun stuff published. | 

Chauncey Thomas, in his article “Gun | 
Talk” condemns the reloading game; 1 
want to convey to him the fact that if | 
it was not for the reloading or hand- | 
loaded ammunition I am sure several | 
thousand guns would have been lying | 
idle in the country during the past aise 
years. 

I will also state that I am ready ~ 
sLoot my hand-loads against him or 
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AN INCH GROUP AT 100 YDS. 


anybody else. He shows a photograph | 
of a fair group with factory ammuni- 
tion. I have shot groups as a hobby for 
the last ten years; when I read his ar- 
ticle it simply made me anxious to load 
just a few common every-day loads for 
my Springfield and I struck out for our 
rifle range; the enclosed target is just 
one of my samples; in fact several 
of our shooters who read Mr. Thomas’ | 
article, including myself, are willing to | 
shoot a match of reloaded stuff versus | 
the factory kind. 
As I have stated before, I know and | 
appreciate a good group; groups of a} 
dollar size do not interest me. A ten- | 
cent piece will touch the five bullet | 
holes of my group, shot at 100 yards, | 
| 

| 





using Springfield rifle, prone, muzzle 
rest, Lyman rear sight, regulation front, | 
Ideal gas check bullet No. 308334, 25 | 
grs. No, 18 powder, No. 9 U. M. C.| 
primers. 

I would like to see you use a section | 
of your valuable magazine for publish- | 
ing only good groups, giving the load, | 
powder, bullet, primer, description of | 
gun, and weather conditions, etc., and 
to uphold the same groups should be| 
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CANNOT BE OBTAINED 








Owing to present war 
conditions 


Why Not Reload? 


We will gladly furnish all 
data 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 























Plain cases $25.00. 


Descriptive folder upon application 
Direct all correspondence to 





Basket hand stamped $35.00. 





The HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADEGUN CASE 


to meet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Made to fit any gun, with any length barrel. 


Full Hand carved $40.00. 


Hardy Premier, calfskin lined silver trimmings $75.00. Hardy De Luxe, elaborately 
engraved with finest buckskin lined, gold mountings, $100.00. 


A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 
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signed by reputable witnesses. As you 
will note, my target is signed by John 
W. Siefert, range officer. 

Group shooting is a hard game and 
very fascinating sport; it makes better 
holders and anyone shooting good 
groups can generally pile up a good 
score. LEON DEZERT, 

Secretary Los Angeles R. & R. Club. 

Calif. 


The Ideal Co. Catching Up. 


As stated in our last number, we 
have received many complaints from 
readers during the past year who 
couldn’t seem to get any satisfaction 
from the Ideal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, either in the shape of a comple- 
tion of their orders or a letter stating 
when the orders would be filled. 

After the exchange of some corre- 
spondence on this subject with the 
Ideal people we have received a letter 
from P. M. Talcott, proprietor, stating 
that they are now working with a bet- 
ter organization than before, and are 
filling all orders as rapidly as pos- 
sibie, and that they soon hope to be 
able to make deliveries as promptly as 
in the days before the war. 

We are glad to receive this state- 
ment from Mr. Talcott, as it will offer 
some encouragement to the many 
shooters who have been waiting so 
long to have their orders filled or 
some word from the company giving 
an idea of when they will be taken 
care of. 


Using 720-Gr. Balls in Shotguns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March 
number Mr. Moutray of India tells of 
the shot and ball double guns used 
there. He claims that they are rifled 
for 2 ins. at the muzzle and will shoot 
a 720-gr., 12-ga. bullet into an 8-in. ring 
at 150 yards. I presume by that he 
means such a gun will make a group of 
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THE AUTHOR’S FAVORITE HOLSTER. 


a Colt revolver which was new to me. 
I am sending you a picture of it. It is 
a perfect fac-simile of the S. A. Colt 
we see today except that it is built on 
a smaller scale. The butt is about the 
size of the Colt New Police. The gun 
is in perfect firing condition. The pat- 
ents are for the years ’71, ’74, ’75. 

To my way of thinking this gun in a 
.88 cal. would just about fill the bill for 
a good gun for the many that love a 
single action but who do not like the 
weight of the gun as made today. 

I am sending you also a photograph 
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at least five shots in an 8-in. ring. He 
does not say whether the bullet is con- 
ical or round. 

Now, if a round ball would even ap- 
proach this accuracy, say, planting five 
shots in a foot circle at 100 yards by 
virtue of having 2 ins. of rifling in the 
muzzle, what is to prevent us having 
our American pump and automatic shot- 
guns rifled for the distance of the choke 
in a full-choke gun, and thus have the 
greatest ‘“ pumpkin-slingers” in the 
world. For deer in dense brush it 
would be difficult to imagine anything 
more effective than a 12-ga. pump or 
automatic shotgun, providing the gun 
would shoot consistently into a foot cir- 
ele at 100 yards with ball. Tang sights 
could be fitted and quick work done. I 
should like to have more information 
about the use of ball in shotguns. 

Indiana. W. R. MacILRATH. 


An Old-time Colt. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
familiar with the Colt S. A. revolver for 
a number of years and thought I knew 
something of the various models of Colt 
firearms. The other day while talking 
with an old-timer about our favorite 


arms, as old-timers will, he showed me 
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A TWIN BROTHER OF THE PRESENT-DAY 
S: A. OOLT. 
of a holster I have had made and which 
is a great favorite with me. With this 
holster I can grasp the gun with finger 
on trigger and thumb on hammer be- 
fore the gun is drawn. This is some- 
thing that cannot be done with any 
holster I have ever run across. 
Calif. J. E. MORRIS. 


Wanted—A Medium-Power 
Modern Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How many 
sportsmen have noticed that since the 
introduction of modern’ smokeless 
powder sporting magazines as well as 
arms companies have neglected a cart- 


ridge and a rifle for which there exists 
a great need? All thru the old days 
of black powder, rifles were built in a 
steady graduation of power from the 
.22 short rim fire clear thru to the four- 
bore elephant gun weighing twenty-five 
pounds. The .22 rim-fires still remain 
with us as target guns and for stunt 
shooting, but for practically all game 
shooting, unless for the expert shot, 
they are nearly useless. Unless brain, 
heart or spinal column is hit the small- 
est game will escape to die a miserable 
death. But they will always have a 
place thru their cheapness and safety in 
congested districts. Very few men, and 
especially very few boys, have the 
money to pay for more than a fraction 
of the shooting they want, and the .22 
enables them to spend a pleasant after- 
noon on the cost of a few of the high- 
power . cartridges which would only 
leave one hungry for more shooting. 

There is altogether to big a jump be- 
tween the power of the .22 rim fire and 
the smallest of our modern smokeless 
powder rifles. All honor to the men who 
have designed them, from the Savage 
“Imp,” which started out to be a wood- 
chuck gun and ended by being a big 
game killer, clear thru to the .450 or 
.ST7 express cordite rifle, powerful 
enough to knock down both the elephant 
in front and the hunter behind it. May 
we not learn from the African hunters 
who use these a lesson? The big gun 
is carried and used for the game big 
enough to make its power necessary, 
but the African hunter has his .256 or 
.300 repeater which he uses on the game 
suited to its power. 

In the old days of black powder the 
need of a medium power rifle was fully 
appreciated by all and was splendidly 
filled by such cartridges as the Win- 
chester .32-20, one of the most popular 
and best selling guns of its time, and 
the Stevens .25-20, so good that it is 
still with us, with the medium size rim 
fires. How I used to enjoy shooting 
woodechucks with the Marlin .32 rim 
fire! That was never a target cart- 
ridge, but its hitting power was just 
what the farm boy wanted, and the 
memory of the 16-pound ’coon, who 
took five of its bullets before giving up 
will always remain with me. 

Millions of our farmers have frequent 
need for a rifle for killing vermin and 
hunting which our modern smokeless 
powder rifles do not supply. How many 
city men there are who would appre- 
ciate such a gun? For every vacation- 
ist who can afford the time and the 
money for a trip for deer or big game 
there are many who would like to take 
a light gun for use in the country in 
summer. What the farmer needs is 
what Mr. Newton started out to design, 
a woodchuck rifle. It became the 
Savage .22 Hi-Power, a wonderful arm, 
but “too much gun” for the farmer. We 
have some of the old black powder cart- 
ridge relics made over into smokeless, 
but nothing designed complete as a 
medium power rifle which shall be 
modern in every item of design. 

The farmer of 1919 wants and will 
buy a rifle corresponding to the old 
82-20, .25-20 or .32 rim-fire, but with all 
the improvement in power and accuracy 
which thirty years’ experience with 
smokeless powder can give, most of all 
that gained in the experience of the 
greatest war in history. Such a rifle 
would have— 

(1) Shocking power sufficient at 
least to drop a fifteen-pound woodchuck 
in his tracks, possibly more for the 
West. 
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the national joy smoke 


AY, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that’ll put pep-in-your- 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in with a jimmy pipe or 
cigarette papers and nail some Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to high-spot- 
smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a home made cigarette by its 
first name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land square on that 
two-fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 


Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to get a photo- 
graph of yourself breezing up the pike with your smokethrottle wide 
open! Quality makes Prince Albert so different, so appealing. 
And, P. A. can’t bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! 


Right now while summer’s young you get out your old jimmy 
: ‘6 ’ ° 
pipe or the papers” and land on some P. A. for what ails your 
particular smokeappetite ! 
Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, tidy red 
tins, hand: d and half pound tin humidors—and—that classy, ; CRIMP CUT 


practical pound crystal glass h dor with sponge moistener top that ne ‘ a 
keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. PNG BURNING PIPE AN 
RIGARETTE ToBacco 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 
SHOOTING GLASSES 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut. Colonel ee oy 


Whelen, Capt. Mc Dougall, Capt 

Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDona d; 
Navy, Colonel Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Lieut. Col. Paul Wolf and 
over 30 commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the glasses at Camp 
Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLE- 
ITE will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at 
once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 








BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











BIG MONEY, RAISE 
RABBIT’S FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
sell stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all 
rabbits raised from our “Pare Bred Stock” 
Our Expense. Contract and literature—10c— 
NONE FREE. 

UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 69 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Lil, 
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Artistic Taxidermy 

Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 
of the plastic artin Taxidermy 

Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 
Y plastic art. His reputation is nation- 
wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis World’s Fairs. Send to 
Stainsky your trophies of the hunt, 
Colorado’ 8 Foremost Taxidermist. Established 1874. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 
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(2) Flat trajectory and accuracy to 


| give a fair chance to get the hawk or 


crow wise enough to always perch in a 
tree out of shot-gun range. 

(3) As extreme long range is not 
needed, 200 to 300 yards at most, a short 
and light bullet of very high velocity 
should be used to get this flat trajec- 
tory, the principle of the Savage rather 
than that of the Newton. The heavy 
bullet is the thing to use to get shock- 
ing power and to carry up well at long 
range, but these are not needed by the 
farmer or the city man out for a short 
vacation. 

(4) As the power needed is far be- 
low that of the modern’ smokeless 
powder rifles, the cost of the cartridges 
can be kept much lower, allowing more 
target practice. 

How to design this cartridge is the 
gun-maker’s job. Two lines of devel- 
opment suggest themselves. First, to 
get the increase in power over that of 
the present .22s by making a rim fire 
cartridge larger and heavier. The soft 
copper case prohibits gaining power by 
increasing pressures. We have become 
accustomed for nearly a generation to a 
constant increase in power which has 
been largely gained by a reduction in 
caliber that the mere idea of increasing 
caliber to get more power and shocking 
effect will shock many of our rifle 
fiends. It might be well to remember 
that our Uncle Samuel has decided that 
nothing less than .45 caliber is right to 
get enough shocking power for a pistol. 
So the light, medium-power rifle might 
be a rim-fire of somewhere from .25 to 
.30 caliber. It is a big jump in price 
from the cost of the different .22s at 
from half a cent to a cent each up to 
the six or eight cents for each shot 
from the smallest of the high power 
guns. Is it not possible to make a rim 
fire cartridge at two or three cents 
each at most which will have accuracy, 
a fair velocity and shocking power 
enough to stop small game? 

The other direction of development is 
to use a brass ease and reduce the 
power of the Savage “Imp” from its 
1,200 foot pounds of energy to 400 or 
600. 

Given the cartridge, next the gun. 
Of course there will be a single shot 
for the boy who cannot afford more. 
Repeaters will be called for, bolt, lever 
or trombone. I wonder how much the 
fact that Americans have always fav- 


the Lewis automatic “over there” will 
only laugh at the faddist who claims 
that a hunter is made a gentleman and 
a sportsman by using his beautiful $500 
double shot-gun and game-hog by using 
a $40 automatic. As honest Bobby 
Burns would have said, “The rank 
(gun) is but the guinea-stamp, the 
man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

Whether the hunter uses the light- 
ning-gun we may live to see automatic, 
repeater, double or single barrel, muz- 
zle-loader or bow and arrows, his 
nature will surely crop out and he 
will show himself a game hog or a 
sportsman, no matter what he uses. 

Will the time ever come when each 
sportsman will go into the woods lim- 
ited to a single cartridge only? That 
would set a bag limit which would suit 
the most fastidious game _ protector. 
And as for encouraging straight shoot- 
ing, how about the Boers who used to 
go out for meat with one or two shells? 

New York. DANIEL DEAN. 





A Home-Made Pistol and Its Work. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you a picture of a home-constructed .22 
caliber pistol. 

Your gun department with its author- 
itative information and splendid photo- 
graphs have to me been the most inter- 
esting feature of any outdoor magazine, 
as it probably is to all other lovers of 
good guns and keen sport, and for this 
reason I am sending the photograph on 
a forty-to-one shot that it and its many 
excellent points are new to you, altho I 
know that it is almost impossible to 
spring any new thing on your gun ex- 
perts. 

The pistol was made for me by my 
friend, Mr. Elmer McGinnis, out of a 
single shot WincLester rifle barrel. The 
gun in the picture contains the action- 
end of the rifle sawed off to give a 
barrel length of eight inches, the muz- 
zle finished for accuracy and the grip 
fashioned from a good piece of black 
walnut and oil finished, while a file 
made and fitted the front sight. 

The muzzle end of the same barrel 
was made into another pistol and prac- 
tically the only tools used was a hack- 
saw, pocket knife and file. 

When it comes to women and guns 
few men can agree on their individual 
charms or lines of beauty, but what- 
ever you may think of the appearance 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 






























ored the lever action is due to the 
Civil War boys who got used in the 
army to their Spencer or Henry car- 
bines? Will the millions who have now 
become used to the bolt-action change 
our rifle habits again? 

Personally I believe that we will all 
come to the automatic action for the 
sporting rifle, just as the breech-loader 
and the repeater replaced the muzzle- 
loaders of the Civil War. Our soldier 
boys who have used the Browning or 


A PISTOL, THE BARREL OF WHICH WAS 
MADE FROM A SINGLE-SHOT WINCHESTER. 


of this gun, it looks good to me, because 
it is good. 

With the photograph is a target made 
by Mr. McGinnis (sitting, elbows on 
knees), after the home-made front sight 
had been accurately adjusted, made at 
a distance of eleven steps, ten shots. 
I have seen him break regularly quart 
bottles at fifty yards while I reduced 
to splinters the same target at seventy- 
five yards, once out of four shots. 

Please do not think I am trying to 
impress you with the fact that this is 
marvelous shooting. I know it is not, 
and I also know there is nothing I can 
do with this pistol that many other men 
cannot do very much better. That is 


not the point, but the point that made 
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ne so appreciative of the gun was that 
young fellow with a clever pair of | 
ands and the few tools I have men- | 


ioned could take a cheap rifle barrel | | 


nd from it produce two excellent pis- 
ols, that, in the hands of an expert} 
ould do really fine work, especially | 


t this time when good single-shot pis- | | 


ols are so hard te obtain, as well as | 
very expensive. W. B. ARDERY. | 
Ky. 
Note.—The target sent by Mr. Ardery | 
hows ten shots, as stated, all in slight- | 
y less than a 1%-inch group.—KEditor. 


Making a Sporting Rifle From a | 


Krag. | 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Anyone being | 
so fortunate as to possess a Krag rifle | 
can remodel same into a first-class | 
sporter by the following method: For | 
those who have not kept posted on the | 
latest developments in powder and loads | 
| will add the following. The Du Pont | 
people have speeded the Krag to 23800 | 
f. s. v., and a Krag sporter with 24 or | 
26-inch barrel can safely be speeded up | 
io 2600 f. s. or slightly better without | 
overstepping the pressure limit. This | 
puts it into a class along with the| 
Springfield and not far behind the Ross, | 
Mauser and other high-power rifles. | 

After cutting down the barrel to the | 
desired length a sight block can be| 
dovetailed on the barrel to take a sight | 
blade of the military type. This dove-| 
tailing should not be too deep as the | 
barrel is not very heavy or thick at this | 
point. 

A better way to fasten a front sight 
would be to make a sleeve to fit snugly 
over the barrel and pin it on the same 
as the Springfield rear sight. This is | 
done by running the pin crosswise thru 
the lower sides of the sleeve and be- 
tween the sleeve and barrel. To this 
sleeve a block could be fitted and sol- | 
dered on—into this a slot can be filed | 
to hold any style sight desired. 

In cutting off this forestock have it | 
quite long at first and then cut it off | 
until the desired length is reached. It | 
can then be shaped with a rasp and 
finished with sand paper. 

For a rear sight I Jike the 1902 Krag | 
sight for an open sight. This sight can | 
be filed to give it the right elevation | 
ifter the proper height of front sight | 
has been fitted. 

After getting the front sight, the 
proper height for 100 yards, try it out 
it 300 yards and if it shoots high, as it 
will be sure to do after shortening the 
sight base, take a file and cut down the 
elevating slide until it shoots at the) 
ight elevation. The same should be 
lone at 400, 500 and 600 yards. In do-| 
ing this use the load that you expect to 
shoot the most. If a faster load is| 
ised less elevation will be needed. 

The 1902 sight has a micrometer 
vindgauge which is very easily under- | 
stood. A quarter of a turn of the wind- 
gauge screw means a quarter of a point 
ff wind. A 24-inch barrel will have a 
20-inch sight base. This will give one 
nch to a point of wind at 25 yards, 
which will be 4 inches at 100 yards, and 
* inches at 200 yards. 

If a peep sight is used it can be lined 
ip with the open rear sight and marked 
iccording both as to elevation and 
windage, after which the rear sight 
should be removed. 

The hand guard can be removed and 
inother made to fit and fastened on 
vith the sight screws. This makes a 
neater appearing job than to fill up the 
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xi} Charles Cottar’s Faith OU know what the go- |_| 
y| : h rilla is—the huge, silent \% 
Gal in the uncanny man-monkey who 
: eae ’ glides through the dark f 
Ke y/ if sag A oa | 
Sy -230-3000 Sar age tangled African jungle as N 
Oh i swiftly and easily as a ey | 
A | shadow. You know that gun barrels have f 
i been bent by his black, hairy, wire-sinewed \ 
iy ¢ : i> 
NI fingers---have been crushed by his ghastly, 
a / protruding fangs. You know his super- ay 
A natural vitality, his fiendish intelligence and ik 
Wit his horrible vindictiveness when attacked. ie 
At: Even the lion fears him. He’s the most 1B 
A unnerving problem a hunter can face. Hie 
GH | Why was it that when Charles Cottar, the experienced ey i 
y \ i | American big-game hunter, tracked the gorilla through I. 
hee the dense, tropical East African bush, the rifle he deliber- ‘ 
ately selected from his arsenal for this nerve-straining, I 
nt hair-raising, desperate work, was his .250-3000 Savage ? 
PNG E Think it over. And remember that this same 6-shot re- f 
VA | peater weighs only 7 pounds—that it has a point-blank it 
All i range of over 300 yards—that it is accurate enough to ro a 
a make“ possibles” at800 yardsand that ithardlykicksatall. 4) | 
GE See it at your dealers; get the “feel” of it in your own } } 
A d hands or write us for particulars. | 
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Fil Manufacturers of Hi-Power and Small Ka 
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INGE inch tapered round barrel with integra } 
e sight base. Checked extra full pistol grip } 
N and forcarm, checked trigger. Corrugated 4 
i steel shot gun butiplate. Commercial silver ee | 
bead front and flat-topped wind-gauge sport- WE 
ing rear sights. Weight about 7 dbs. Ls 
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NEWTON RIFLES and AMMUNITION 


now made and sold by 


The Newton Arms Corporation 
Woolworth Building New York 


Successors to 


THE NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Let Us Help You Findthe “A/~ 

Fishing Water You Are‘. Raa . 
Looking For When You “< “2 aa Mah 
Plan Your Next Vacation te 










You will find in Fre.p aNp STREAM under Sporting and := 
Vacation Places the best fishing waters in North America— ---- 
the kind of fishing, the best season, the cost of accommoda- 2--— 
tions, guides, pack-horses, outfits, etc === 
“E r the past ten years FieLp AND STREAM has been ~ ~ 
building up this department for the purpose of assisting 
its readers in finding what they are looking for so that they = 
will not have their vacations spoiled, but will come back SSE ——— 
satisfied, happy and not disappointed. 
FIELD AND STREAM is more than an outdoorsman’s magas \_ 
zine—it is an institution and this is one of the services = —s 
it offers its readers —_—aa 
If you are planning a vacation, buy a copy of FIELD AND Stream from your newsdealer and you will find 
the place you are looking for under this department. You will find the best fishing waters, the best guides and 
the best outfits in North America. This information may not only save you hundreds of dollars, but assure you 
of a real tri p and the proper accommodations. 


20 Cents 





On Sale Everywhere FIELD & STREAM, New York 
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"DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for Catalogs. 
" waver 2 xan fs "I 
or offer PurPOSeSs 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


‘DENVER. COLO. 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 


coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 
At druggists or by 


At druooiets or” THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™' sro", New York 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 














NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experience gainedin building, marketing and using 
four thousand rifles embodied in this new model. No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or bruised knuckles 
from recoil, New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


Notice the new firm address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























is positively the 
THE FLY ROD WIGGLER ée:iesss\ ot 

ever used ona fly 
rod. Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod. Has the slow wiggling zig zag 
movement of acrippled minnow. Great for large and small mouth bass, 
large trout, pike, and pickerel. Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, Red 
Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, etc, Two sizes, 1% and 2% in. Can 
be used on bait casting rod hy adding smal! sinker. 

Price Each 60c. Four in Vest Pocket Box $2.00. 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits. Flies, Lines, Hooks, etc. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, lil. 








\sight opening in the old hand guard 
| with a block of wood. 

| Now, as to the magazine cut-off, this 
|can easily be removed by pushing in the 
|pin that holds it up or down in use. 
| Use a knife point and push back on the 
|cut off lever with the thumb, After it 
has been removed cut a piece of hard 
wood to fit in its place and drive it in 
with a hammer or mallet. Remove the 
magazine side plate and dress the wood 
down even, so that the cartridges can 
pass; put on a little oi] before replac- 
ing the plate. This will make the wood 
tougher and less apt to sliver or strip- 
off. This will do away with the maga- 
zine cut off, and the wood plug will last 
for a long time before it will wear down 
so that the cartridge rims will catch on 
the edges of the slot in which the cut- 
off pins formerly revolved. 

The safety on the bolt head must 
now be notched so that the lever will 
remain in an upright position. This can 
best be done on an emery wheel, the 
smaller the wheel the better. Grind off 
the top of the bolt so that the pin will 
have a slight depression to catch in. 
If this is ground off flat the pin will 
seek the lowest part so if the safety is 
knocked to one side it will force itself 
back to the center again. This also 
locks the bolt down and is in a ready 
position; unlike the Springfield, on 
which one must have the safety turned 
completely over in order to keep the 
bolt from lifting up and causing a mis- 
fire. 

The safety in an upright position will 
also prevent the shooter from taking 
aim until it has been removed, which 
can be done with a slight pressure of 
the thumb. 

The drag in the trigger can be taken 
out in the following manner: Remove 
the trigger guard. Cut a strip of heavy 
tin or sheet iron about % inch wide 
and 1% inch long, place this in front 
of the trigger under the guard; put in 
the rear screw first, pull back the trig- 
ger and push the piece of tin back and 
put in the front screw. If the tin is too 
long the arm will not stay cocked. To 
remedy this remove the tin and trim it 
down until there is about 1/16 inch of 
drag in the trigger. This will insure 
a good hold on the firing pin. Now take 
a file and file notches in the trigger: 
;cut them like rip-saw teeth about six- 
teen to the inch, slanting them upward 
|to give a good grip to the finger. This 
'will help to prevent friction and tend 
|to lighten the trigger pull. 
| The butt plate should be roughened 
|in some manner. A center punch can 
|be used with good results, but punch 
|marks stand out too prominent to the 
eye and if one isn’t a good designer the 
| work may not be very pleasing to look 
at when completed. 
| A simple way is to take an old 
hatchet and cut depressions in the butt 
|plate, cutting them crosswise, of course 
|In this way they can be cut as close to- 
gether as desired, and if any openings 
‘appear after the work is about finished 
| they can easily be gone over again. It 
| will have the appearance of being mat- 
|ted in a press. 
| Any one shooting a high-power rifle 
should reload their own ammunition. 
Much information can be gotten from 
hand books printed by makers of 
loading tools and from powder com- 
panies. Squib loads are a great pleas- 
ure to shoot and also help one to be- 
come accustomed to the use of his rifl¢ 
and will also help him in becoming a 
better marksman. A. F. JOHNSON. 

Ml. 
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A Grit for Cleaning Rifle Barrels. 


. . | 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Some of our| 
revolver and small-bore riflemen have} 


| 
had a great deal of trouble with lead- | 
ing, so they went to Mariner & Hoskins, | 
the chemists, to find out if they could | 
solve the problem of removing the lead | 
without injuring the barrels. There is} 
no chemical that will remove lead with- | 
out injury to the steel, so they turned | 
to grit. A grit to clean a rifle barrel | 
must be soft enough to break down}! 
gainst the steel without scratching or) 
cutting. They finally settled upon tri-| 
basic calcium phosphate as the ideal | 
material. This happens to be the base | 
of Pepsodent tooth paste, so there was | 
the proper medium on the market. It | 
also contains alkalis which neutralize | 
the powder gases. They have the rod 
tip turned down longer, like the draw- | 
ing enclosed. Then they cut a piece 


Soe 


off of a roll of tape or dress binding 
about two inches long, and saturate it | 
with the Pepsodent. The tri-basic cal- | 
cium phosphate breaks down so rapidly 
that only about one-third of a .22-cal. 
rifle barrel can be cleaned at a time. 
A careful cleaning with Pepsodent | 
makes an unpitted barrel like new. 

Illinois. hk. A. GRIFFITH, M.D. 

















Dressing Up a Damaged Gun 
Stock. 


Editor Outdoor 
guns and have a very nice collection | 
for my own personal use. Among) 
them I have a very good shotgun. | 


Life:—I admire 


The first time out in the rain the} 
stock showed bad effects after com-| 
ing in contact with water. I scraped | 
the varnish off with a sharp pen-| 
knife, then dressed it down with 
steel wool, then applied a coat of hot 
linseed oil and within five minutes | 
rubbed it to a high polish with a/| 
wool rag. I repeated this oil treat- | 
ment about six times in ten days and | 
now have a finely finished stock on 
my gun, better than when new. 

Labor and cost—spare time and 
about two-bits for steel wool and lin- | 
seed oil; last but not least, a sharp | 
penknife and a little patience. 

Ore. E. F. SCHMIDT’S. 


| 
ip ao ete | 
Resizing Old Shells. | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Believing that | 
any idea of aid to shooters is desired, 












Shotguns, rifles, tents, trout rods, and many 


during the season. 


eligible. Just follow the conditions. 


Put this in 


prizes as well as a blank form, 


may win a $100 or $150 prize. Do it today! 





FIELD AND STREAM, 


$3,000.00 Worth of Prizes for the Biggest Fish 


Do you know that Fietp anv Stream is offering $3,000 worth 
of prizes for the largest fish caught during the season of 1919? 
other kinds of 
sporting equipment are among the prizes that will be awarded 


Last year we received many letters from people saying that 
they caught larger fish than some of those who had won prizes, 
but did not know of this contest until too late. 


When you go on your fishing trip, secure a copy 
STREAM from your — newsdealer—it will contain a list of 
your tackle box, 
and if you catch a winner you will get one of these handsome 
prizes. By spending 20c for a copy of Fie_tp aND STREAM, you 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Anyone is 


of FIELD AND 








MR. FISHERMAN 





you would never use this saw, neither would any mechanic use a 
tool in like condition, you must have the BEST to do efficient 
work,—THEN-WHY —fish with dull blunt hooks, that cause 90% 
of the lost strikes and bites when you can make EVERY strike 
and EVERY bite a sure catch with a PERFECTION 


Trade HOOK-HONE wart 





As—NECESSARY-TO-SUCCESSFUL—fishing as the hook and 
line itself. worth its weight in gold to Fly-Fishermen, Casters 
and Still-Fishers, an absolute necessity to EVERY angler, as— 
NECESSARY for—NEW-HOOKS— as for OLD. Try it on your 
sharpest new hook, you will be astonished at the result. Made of 
—CARBORUNDUM — the hardest and sharpest abrasive material 
known, length 4 inches, should last the average angler 10 or 15 
years, absolutely guaranteed to put asuper-fine perfect needle- 
point on allsizes and shapes of hooks, GET A HOOK-HONE 
TODAY—follow the slogan “*Safety-First."" BE-PREPARED 
so when Mr. Fish strikes or bites he will get securely hooked and 
be your meat. A HOOK-HONE pays for itself the first dsys 
fishing, its a Gilt-Edge investment for every angler, it will mean 


| 10 years insurance against losing those big ones, its the real 


secret of —SUCCESSFUL FISHING. 
Price 75c Postpaid. Leather case 25c extra. 
Dealers: Stock the Hook-Hone at once—Send for particulars. 


|THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. E 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





» for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 

} outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted. 

Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Cincinnati 


Indoor Toilet 


Convenient — Sanitary —< mae 
The Comfort Closet for Homes, 7 

Summer Cottages and Camps. 
Entirely odorless. Scientifically 
ventilated. Strong chemicals 
lissolve contents; kills all germs. 
Fasily installed. Convenient to move. 
Contents disposed of easily cs rarbage. 
Prevents fiy breeding and water con- 
tamination. Provides sanitary, odorless 
toilet in home protected from cold and 
stormy weather. Only closet with por- 
celain container. Easily cleaned. 
Approved by U. S. Health Bureau. 30 
Days’ Free Trial. Agents make $60 to 

$1') weekly. Exclusive territory. Ask for booklet-— FREE. 


















famfort Chemical Closet fn. , 2847 Factories B'dg., Toledo, 0. 











You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 











Expressi 
Whether an African Lion, 
an antelope, an elk, a deer,a 
Mountain Sheep from our 
Rockies or birds or fish—we re- 
create them true to life and full 
of Expression. 

Each mounting represents a life 
time devoted with love and enthusi- 
asm to the art of taxidermy. 

You will point with pride to your 
trophy hanging over your fire place 
when it is mounted : Jonas Bros. 
Field Guide 

Big Game Book «F ree 


Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 

32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 

vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 

decorate your home, den or office realistically 
Send for list today. 


JONAS BROS. , tnoruneiens 4: 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. -— *%& at 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 

































LIGHTING 


**akron’’ 400 Candle-Power Lan- 
tern makes and burns itsown gas 
from common gasoline. Bright- 
er than electricity. Carry it any- 
where. Wind Proof. Depend- 
able, cheap, safe, guaranteed. 


COOKING 


Handy Cook Stove. Use it in- 
doors or outside. Sizzling hot in 
2 minutes. Have a warm meal 
anywhere, anytime. Strong, reliable. inexpensive, guaranteed 


Write for special prices and catalog. 


AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 867 Gas Bldg., Akron, 0. 














| 
would like to submit the following to| 
users of bolt-action rifles. No doubt all | 
persons practicing reloading have} 
empty shells that fit the chamber very | 
tightly and for that reason are not used. | 
All such shells that can be forced into | 





THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 





the chamber by turning the bolt handle; 
down into place, even tho it be neces- | 
sary to use light blows from a mallet} 
or better still the open palm, can be} 
resized very nicely if the firing pin is 
cocked and trigger pulled five or six 
times, which ection forces the shell into 
the chamber still farther and completes 
the resizing. 

I have found the above practice in | 
a Springfield rifle very handy, when I| 
had no regular sizing die. 





Patented 


of hook. 


THE SENSATION OF 1917-1918 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel or musky—in thick lilies 
or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. 
the fish are. That's the way to get large catches. It’s all 
the same tothe Shannon. Then note how close the blades run to point 
No fish oan hit these blades without being hooked. A strike 
means 4 fish. That's why so many big catches are made with the Shan- 
non. Ask any one who uses it, or better, try it yourself. Order now 

Sh 


Fish where 


Twin Sp (like cut) _...__.... 75¢ 








75c each 


Red, White or Yellow Fly 





Calif. D. K. FROVEL. 


Shannon Porker ( a pork rind) ________--. 60c 


W.J. JAMISONCO,, 89 630. Gtenh Am 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Lines, Leaders, Weedless Hooks, etc. 














BSA 


RIFLES| 


of Yesterday 


N the good old days be- 
fore the War, when men 
shot game instead of ene- 
mies, American sportsmen 


swore by the B.S.A. rifle. 
The unique B.S.A. “Lever 


cocked” air rifle and the 
B.S.A. .22 calibre target 
and sporting rifles, famed 
for their intense accuracy, 
were particularly favored 
by American rifle connoi- 
seurs. 


During the War one great Amer- 
ican munition maker used 
B.S.A. .22 rifles exclusively in 
testing daily output. 


The War enhanced the already 
splendidreputationoftheB.S.A. 
for reliability, accuracy and pow- 
er (when power was wanted). 
Millions A B.S.A. rifles were 
made for Allied land, sea and 


air forces. 


It was the amazing B.S.A. ex- 
perimental work and machining 
skill which made the Lewis 
machine gun the wonderful 
weapon it turned out to be. 


The B.S.A. of today is the re- 

sult of all the years endeavor 

that have gone before, and first 

fruits of gruelling tests of the 

great War. See our announce- 
\ ment next month. 















\ Write for further infor- | 
\ mation and rifle booklets | 
sent free upon request. / 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL lf 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dept. 16 Birmingham, England 


















The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 

and 

JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





I shall be compelled to cut off the 
barrel of my .30-caliber ’06 Springfield 
rifle about four inches. Will you kindly 
advise me to what extent this will af- 
fect the accuracy of this rifle and, if 
possible, the height of the bullet while 
in flight at 100 yards when sights are 
set for 200 yards; also, the same infor- 

| mation when shot from this rifle with 
standard length barrel.—M. D. Graf, 
New York. 

Answer:—Cutting off the barrel of 
your rifle will reduce the velocity slight- 
ly, but will affect the accuracy only. as 
it shortens the distance between the 

| sights, The trajectory height in either 
case would be affected less than the 
diameter of the bullet.—Editor. 

Please advise me at your earliest 
convenience the highest possible veloc- 
ities and energies that can be obtained 
in loading the .80 Army or Krag cart- 
ridge with a bullet of about 150 grains. 
Also what is the proper powder charge, 
kind of powder, type of bullet and any 

| other information you could let me 
have, as my object is to increase the 
| power of my 1895 Winchester carbine 
to Springfield power or better, if safe. 
I would also be glad to have advice on 
loading the .25 Remington rimless shell 
with bullet of around 100 grains and 
| proper powder charge for highest, safe 
velocity and energy, the cartridge being 
used in the slide-action Remington 
rifle. Lastly, what are proper powder 
charges and bullet weights for increas- 
ing the power of my .38 S. & W. Special, 
model 1905, Smith & Wesson revolver? 
I would be glad if you could furnish 
ballistics of all the above-mentioned 
cartridges in both standard and special 


| loads.—Wm. B. S. Moore, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Answer.—You can obtain 30-40 

| (Krag) in standard (factory loads) 


eartridges as follows: 
| Bullet Wt. Velocity 
150 grs. Pt. 2,000.9 f. 8. 


Energy 
2,197.8 ft. Ibs. 


| 180 grs. Pt. 2,340 f.s. 2,199 ft. lbs. 
220 grs.R.N. 2,000 f.s. 1,972 ft. Ibs. 


If you want to reload your cartridges 

| to get various velocities and energies 

above or different from those given by 

| the ammunition companies, you can re- 
load as follows: 


Bullet Velocity 


All of these powders must be weighed 
on an apothecary’s scales and care 
must be used to see that the charges 
are not overweight, as a slight over- 
weight will cause the cartridge to give 
pressures that are liable to burst the 
gun. 

These loads are advised by the Du 
Pont Company, and consequently are un- 
doubtedly safe in this rifle. Increasing 
the velocity in a revolver is a subject 
upon which we would not want to give 
advice, as the loads respond to such 
slight variations and the mechanism has 
such a small margin of safety we do 
not wish to be a party to anyone suf- 
fering an accident. A very good rule 
in regard to revolver charges is to fol- 
low the instructions on the powder can. 
—KEditor. 


Please tell me where I can get com- 
bination rifle and shotgun, three-barrel 
gun, and shotgun with Paradox barrel. 
—Joe Von Hagen, Cle Elum, Wash. 

Answer.—The three-barrel guns can 
be had from Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
304 Broadway, New York City. Guns 
equipped with the Paradox barrel would 
have to be imported from England as 
none are made in this country. Would 
suggest you take this up with Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch Company, Madison Ave. and 
45th St., New York City, and they may 
be able to get them for you.—Editor. 


I am taking the liberty to ask your 
advice on a Winchester .25-20, 1892 
model, that is pitted so badly it is out 
of service as an accurate arm, as it 
will become so coated on the inside 
after a few shots that it spreads the 
bullets all over, and many of them key- 
hole. Can I have this barrel rebored 
and rechambered to a .32-20 or a .38- 
something, and use the same cartridges 
in a Colt or S. & W. revolver, with H. P. 
charges. This is what I would like to 
do if the barrel would be O. K. rebored 
in that way. Also kindly advise me 
who to send the gun to, if it can be 
done with satisfaction—Dwight P. 
Mills, East Las Vegas, N. M. 

Answer.—It might be possible to re- 
bore and rechamber your rifle for the 
.32-20 cartridge, but it would probably 


Energy 


POL 2 ie er renee 2,700 f.s. 2,409ft. 43.5 grs. Du Pont I. M. R. No. 20 
Ss re a ree 2,750 f.s. 2,516ft. 45 grs. Du Pont I. M. R. No. 18 
OU ee <hr ee 2,825 f.s. 2,655ft. 45.5 grs. Du Pont I. M. R. No. 16 
Ue ge a a 2,.005f.s. 1,972ft. 35.5 grs. Du Pont I. M. R. No. 16 
2B0 Ors. RN. oc cece scccces Bees Beach tit. 4) ers. Da Pont L wR. No: 

eee re 2,040 f.s. 2,096ft. 33 grs. Du Pont I. M. R. No. 21 

In regard to the .25 Remington, the factory loads are: 
¢ sullet Velocity Energy 
117 ger. R.N. 2.200 f:'8. 1,175 ft. Ibs: 
101 er. Pt. 2,380 f. s. 1,216 ft. Ibs. 
You can reload and get as follows: 

| Bullet Velocity Energy 

i ate Or. Oe. IN. 45.5 eee we 2.300 f. s. 1373 ft lbs. 28 grs. Du Pont No. 16 

[Bi Le Oe, & oer aa ee 2.330 f. s. 1.210 . ft: Ws. 26sogrs. Du Pont No. 16 

SND I Ee Gs wi sakes 2650 f.. 8. Lom ft. wa. 30s grs. Du Pont No. 16 

ee, ee es 2,625 f. s. 1,542.6 ft. lbs. 31 grs. Du Pont No. 18 

eae ae SP ise 2.330 f. s. 1,216. - 2% Wis. 24.5 grs. Du Pont No. 21 
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KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THE HOME OF BETTER FINISHING 
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Mispronounce 


There Are 25,000 Chances for You to Make 


Yourself Ludicrous in the Pronunciation 
English Words 


And yet the man or woman of good breeding 
cannot afford to take a single one of them. 

You should be familiar with the proper pro- 
nunciation of these 25,000 tricky words and be 
ever on your guard against misusing them. 

Speech occupies so important a place in the 
society, business and professional life of our day 
that its intensive study is practically becoming 
the hobby of all intelligent citizens. 

Slipshod and incorrect pronunciation is taken 
as a suresign of carelessand indifferent breeding. 
A Blunt Mispronunciation of One 
Important Word May— 

Spoil the charm of your conversation—Ruin a 
good speech—Make a lecture ludicrous—De- 
stroy the power of a sermon—Discount a sales 
talk—Lessen the prestige of a teacher, and 
invite derision and discomfiture. 


Your train of thought may be valuable and in- 
teresting—your grammar may be correct—your 
appearance faultless—but you destroy the effect 
of all these if your spoken English is shabby and 
imperfect. 

You may avoid all this by obtaining the new volume, 

A Desk Book of 
25,000 WORDS 
Frequently Mispronounced 
Compiled by F. H. Vizetelly. Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor 
of The New Standard Dictionary; author of ‘A Desk Book of 

Errors In English,’’ ete 

It indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, 
foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, geographical 
names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature, 
science and the arts. In addition to this, all words that are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks are included. The preferences 
of the principal dictionaries of the English language are placed 
on record and national peculiarities indicated and explained 
Large 12mo, almost 1000 pages, thin paper bound in eloth 
TTITIIIT iii itii iii 


USE THIS FORM 


Money Back if Dissatisfied 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Send me 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED. 
IT enclose $1.84 for it, and you will refund all! have paid if 
I am dissatisfied and return the book within ten days. © 
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Ce enatnevendsecosdndccnchaceeass BEATE... cccccceccovecses 
* if you desire the book with thumb notch index add 40c. 











cost less money to purchase a new bar- 
rel for it. In that case you could order 
a barrel specially made from nickel- 


| steel, and it would give rather better 
| results than the soft-steel barrel when 


the higher velocity charges are used. 
The rifle should be sent back to the 
factory to have any alterations made, 


| and we would advise writing them be- 


| condition and shoots fine. 
having trouble getting shells. 


fore shipment to see if they can take it 
up at present.—KEditor. 

Last year a brother gave me an vld 
Marlin rifle, .40-60. The gun is in good 
I have been 
I have a 
set of reloading tools, also some smoke- 


| less powder—Du Pont Sporting No. 80, 


| which I use in my .25-20 rifle. 


Could 


I use this powder in loading shells for | 


this .40-60 rifle? If so, how much by 
weight or measure? I hope you can 
help me in this matter. I dislike to use 
black powder.—F. W. Ploger, Lebanon, 
Mo. 


Answer.—The No. 80 powder can be 


/ used in your rifle, but it is not recom- 


| up yourself. 


mended as best for this purpose by the 
Du Pont Company, consequently they do 
not give any charge for this cartridge, 
and it would be necessary to work one 
Captain Casey of the Du 


| Pont Company might be able to advise 





| «28-gauge 


you as to a charge.—Editor. 


Would a 4%-lb. 28-gauge gun fitted | 
| with recoil pad have too much recoil, | 


shooting standard load, for that gauge, 
and if so how heavy would gun have to 
be to be satisfactory in this respect? 
Would like the gun as light as possible, 
and wish you would advise me how 
light such a gun could be and be satis- 
factory? What is the standard load for 
such a gun? Is 1% drams and %-oz. 
heavy enough for 28-gauge, and would 
4%, lb. handie this load without exces- 
sive recoil? Is it practicable to bore 
28-in. gun with modified choke, and 
would such boring be satisfactory? How 
are they usually bored? Would a 5%4- 
lb., 20 gauge, fitted with 


load with 7% or %-oz, shot without to» 
much recoil for a small boy? In your 
judgment what would be the lighesi 


load satisfactorily? Which of the dif- 
ferent smokeless powders gives the 
least recoil with maximum penetration. 
(What other reliable manufacturers make 
double hammerless gun be 
sides the Ithaca and Parker? Is 2 drams 
of powder and 31 oz. of shot heavy 





| enough in 20-gauge load for upland bird 


| shooting? Can you give me the addresses 


of the manufacturers of Scott, Greener 
and Wesley-Richards guns?—lL. B. 


| Faulkner, Olympia, Wash. 


|| Answer. 


-Much depends upon what a 


| person considers “too much recoil.” We 
| have a 28-gauge gun, weighing 4% lbs., 
| with ordinary hard rubber butt plate, 
| and the recoil is not at all disagreeable 


ito us. We have fired all the stand- 


‘fara loads in it without trouble, usually 
ifusing the load of 5-oz. shot. 


The 28- 
gauge can be made with any degree of 


|{choke desired; ours is full choke in left 
| barrel and three-quarters choke in right. 


'WThe 5%4 


igScott guns are William Read & Sons of 





20-gauge would give a very 
pronounced kick with the heavier load. 
It should weigh about six pounds to 


shoot comfortably. Use bulk smokeless 


|fpowders to obtain the least recoil in pro- 
ifportion to penetration. 
\ifirm making the 28-gauge guns in dou- 


We know of no 


ble barrel except the Ithaca and Parker 
neople. The American agents for the 





recoil pad, | 
handle a 2% drams or 18-grain powder 


weight 20-gauge that would handle this | 












hat'sthe Kind We 
Used Over There 


Practically all the rifles used 
in the world war were fitted 
with the Lyman principle of 
rear aperture sights, which 
automatically centers the front 
sight in a small aperture, close 
up, as shown in the illustra- 
tion below. 









Rear Lyman Rear 
Sights Aperture Sights 
$3 practically elimi- 
ais nate the necessi- 
Front ty of giving at- 
Sights tention to the 
75c. 


rear sight. You 
see clearly what 
you shoot 
at, and can 
draw an 

accurate 


bead 
guickly. 


Insist on 


YMAN 
IGHTS 


— for every purpose 
and every gun. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
85 West St., 
Middlefield, Conn. 

for ai How Your 
Front Sight 
Looks 

















NEW TROUT KNIFE 


is the Ideal knife for dressing trout and other 
fish. Forged fromfinestcutlerysteel. Always 
open. Easily cleaned. Total length 5% inches, 
Weighs only 1 oz.—including metal 55c 
bound sheath. Price............ccccsccces 


MARBLE’S CLINCHER GAFF 


is quicker and surer than a landing 
net. Fish can't slip thru nor twist 
out Holds any size from 45 to 20 Ibs 
No steel trap features—does not rip, 
tear or make ugly holes Only 
humane gaff on the market Every 
fisherman needs one. Made of steel, 


heavily nickeled $1 10 
. 


Price eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
If Your Dealer Can't Supply 
YOU Order Direct. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG of Marble’s fa- 
mous hunting knives, safety 
axes, gun tools and other 

Sportsmen's Specialties. 


MARBLE ARMS & 
MFG. COMPANY 


571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 

















Arrange your outing and fishing trips thru the 


STOKES SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1629 Stout Street, Denver, Colo. 


Exclusive agents for Thos. E. Wilson & Co. and 

dealers in all lines of sporting goods, including 

fishing tackle, guns, etc. TheStokes people will 

tell you where the best hunting and fishing in 
Colorado is to be found. 

















Our patented Cruiser attachment on a Ford roadster makes a 


Cruiser 





including tent, mattress, camp stools, chair, wash stand, gasoline 
stove, aluminum cooking outfit, bucket, lantern, axe, and table. 








Can be quickly boltea onto any Ford roadster in 6 few minutes 
SEND POR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Cruiser Motor Car Co 


MADISON.W1S. 
ete 
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Boston, Mass.; William Greener, Mont- 
real, province of Quebec, or Birming- 
ham, England, will reach this firm, and 
the Westley-Richards guns are handled 
by Baker, Murray & Imbrie of New 
York City.—Editor. 
1—Which rifle is best for game up ty 
and including deer the .30-30 or .32 
Special. 2—Can 150-grain pointed bul- 
let used in .80 ’06 Government cart- 
ridges be used in .30-830? 3—Which bal- 
ances best, the full or half magazine? 
t—Are set triggers any good, and whici 
is best, single or double set? 5—What 
is the effective range of .30-30 full and 
short-range loads. 6—When using cast 
bullets, do you have them as large as 
the expanded neck of shell. T—Where 
can I get a catalog of Sharp’s rifles ?— 
K. Newton, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Answer.—1—The .380-30 is better for 
any purpose than the .32 Special. 2 
This bullet can be used in a .30-30, but 
the cartridges cannot be run thru the 


| magazine, as the bullet is too long. 3 


We prefer the balance of a rifle 
equipped with half magazine. 4—Set 
triggers are very useful when it is de- 
sired to make an extremely accurate, 
steady shot and with plenty of time in 
which to do it; the double-set trigger is 


the better. 5—The effective range of 
a .80-30 for accuracy is 500 yards, but 
for killing power on game from the 


size of deer upwards, about 300 yards. 
The range of the “short-range” loads 
depends entirely upon how “short” they 


| are, as there is no standard short-range 
| load. 6—The cast bullet should fit the 


expanded neck of the shell. 7—Sharp’s 


| rifles have not been made for the past 


fifty years, so we do not know where 
a catalog could be found.—Editor. 


I have a Winchester ’95, .30 cal. Now, 


| what I want to know is, will it shoot the 
06 and ’03 and .30 Army ammunition 


| all the same? 
| power? 


Which load has the most 
What is your opinion of this 


| rifle as a gun for moose, grizzly, etc.? 


Can you explain the use of the Lyman 


| receiver sight on it, and how to use 
same? I have a .32 Winchester Spe- 


| cial carbine, but do not like the sights. 


| for 
| tainous country. 
| of the 


What sights would you recommend for 
this gun, and who is a good gunsmith 
in Colorado who would do some work 
me? Intend to use rifle in moun- 
What is your opinion 
.32 Special as a gun for deer, 
coyote, black bear, ete.?—W. Breniman, 


| Fort Collins, Colo. 


Answer.—Your rifle may be cham- 


| bered for the .30-cal. Army ammunition, 


more commonly known as the Krag, in 


| which ease this is the only cartridge it 


will use. Again, it may be chambered 
for the model 1903 cartridge, In which 


| case it will use the regular 220-gr. bul- 


| let 
} in 


in ’08 shell, also the 220-gr. bullet 
the ’06 shell, and the regular ’06 


| ammunition, only that with the pointed 


bullet you would have considerable gas 
cutting of the barrel. It may be 


| chambered for the model 1906 cartridge, 


in which case it will handle the 150-gr. 
bullet, also the 160, 170, 180-gr. bullet, 


| pointed, the 190 round nose and 220 
round nose in the regular 06 
| shell. This is a first-class rifle 


| for big game. The Lyman receiver sight 


| ‘s applied 


to the left side of the re- 


| ceiver. The rear barrel sight should be 
removed. In using the sight merely 


look thru the center of the hole in the 


| rear sight, aligning it with the top of 
| the front sight and the spot where you 


wish your bullet to strike. The ques- 


| tion of sights is largely one of opinion 


and depends to a great extent on the 
condition of the eyes of the user. Our 
preference is a peep sight of the Lyman 
or Marble type on the grip and a gold 
bead front sight. A. W. Peterson of 
Denver could attach sights for you. The 
.82 Special is a very good gun for the 
game you mention.—Editor. 


I am a gun crank and reader of your 
magazine and yesterday I obtained from 
a farmer a gun that had me all ex- 
cited. It seems to be an S. & W. Rus- 
sian model, 6-shot, .32-cal. in the target 
shell in which the ball is loaded inside 
the shell. The barrel is 18 in. long with 
a beautiful fore arm and handles and a 
detachable shoulder piece. Gun is in 
nearly perfect condition and shows lit- 
tle use. Please tell me if this is not a 
rare gun and could I have the cylinder 
rebored to take a modern cartridge?— 
Ed C. Hill, St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer.—The weapon you mention is 
one of a type regularly made at one 
time. It is some years since we have 
seen one. It would be necessary to 
have the cylinder dimensions to deter- 
mine whether or not it could be re- 
bored for more modern cartridges. The 
bore diameter would also be important. 
—Editor. 


I have a .22 caliber rifle chambered 
for the .22 short .22 long and long 
rifle cartridges. Which do you consider 
the best cartridge to shoot? Which 
leaves the least lead in the rifling? 
How close could one reasonably expect 
the .22 long rifle to group ten shots at 
100 yards? Which is best, Smokeless 
or Lesmok powder for the .22 caliber. 
—H. J., Parkville, Mo. 

Answer:—The .22 long rifle will give 
the best results and least leading. Un- 
der favorable conditions, assuming it a 
first class rifle, it should give four- 
inch groups at 100 yards. Lesmok or 
semi-smokeless powder are very good 
and do not require as much attention to 
the barrel as black powder. In the 
smokeless loads the greased bullet is 
by far the best, though you will have 
fine results with the greaseless bullets 
if you look after your‘rifle continuously, 
as this load is liable to lead the barrel 
after continued shooting. 





Lately I ran up against a “poser,” 
and would greatly appreciate your ex- 
pert advice. I am shooting a .250-3000 
Savage, which I am in the habit of 
cleaning to the best of my ability. I 
use Marble’s Nitro Solvent, never put 
the rifle away over night without clean- 
ing; aiways clean again next day. In 
fact, I hardl’ let three or four days 
pass without running a rag thru the 
barrel whether I have used the gun or 
not. The other day I ran across some 
“Crystal Cleaner” and thougice I would 
try it. I had fired one shot, and as ex- 
pected the rag turned a beautiful green. 
Well, then the fun began. Rag after 
rag passed thru the barrel, each was 
dyed to perfection, The brass rod 
turned black. After an hour or two I 
turned to, rest, exhausted, to take up 
the labor next day. till I finally ran out 
of crystal, and the last rag was as green 
as the first. What does it mean? I 
might add that I only use Savage am- 
munition.— Max Hauser, Southview, 
Sask, Canada. 

Answer:—The color on the rag was 
due to the ammonia in the cleaner at- 
tacking the brass rod. Just as long 
as you use a brass rod you will get 
color on the rag. The ammonia attacks 
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RED-TO-THE ROAD 
NIFORM MILEAGE » 


Mistakes Men Make 
In Buying Tires 


Perhaps the greatest mistake is 
trusting to luck. For who can tell 
when he looksat a tire whether it will 


run 10,000 miles or fail at 1,000? 


Take the safe course as proved | a 
by thousands of others—come here 


for the Miller that is built by uniform | 














workmen to a championship stan- | 
| ly chambered for the pointed shell.—O. | 


dard. They are the only tires 
Geared-to-the-Road. If you will 


try Miller’s once they will win you | in 
| where it is seated in the shell, 


forever. 


Chas. C. Collins, Mgr. 


| eles of steel or 
| that will scratch the interior of the bar- 
rel.— Editor. 


the copper in the brass rod just as| 
readily as it does that in the bore of 
the rifle. The principle on which the 
cleaner, in fact all metal fouling re- | 
moving solutions acts is that the am-| 
monia, which is the active element in 
all of them, will dissolve copper or | 
nickel, Your brass rod is largely cop- 


| per, and it is immaterial to the am- 
| monia whether it attacks rods or cop- 


per on the inside of the barrel. If you 
will stick the end of your rod in a bot- 


| tle of cleaner you will soon see the 
| source of the color. If you will get a 
| steel rod you will have less trouble, for | 
| the brass will color your rags when the | 


gun is clean; also will pick up parti- 
other 





I am contemplating the purchase of a/| r 
| Model ’95 Winchester rifle and there are | |; 


one or two points regarding the ammu- | 
nition for this rifle that are not clear | 
to me. Will you kindly advise me eed} 
garding the following questions: What | 
is the difference between the ’03 and ’06| 
220-gr. bullet? In ordering a _ rifle} 
chambered to take the ’06 shell, should | 
I specify whether I want it chambered | 
for the 220-gr. round nose bullet or the | 
150-gr. pointed? In other words, is the | 
Winchester Model ’95 made in two)| 
styles of chambers to take the ’06 shell? | 
Does the 150-gr. pointed bullet fit the | 
chamber of this rifle snugly, or is there | 

“gap” between the bullet when seated | 
eat the mouth of the rifling? I have | 
been given to understand that it is not 
a good policy to use the pointed bullet | 
in this rifle unless the gun was special- | 


D. Frazee, Medford, Ore. 


Answer:—The 1906 220-gr. bullet is | 
smaller in diameter in front of the point | 
to en- | 


| able it to enter the rifling of the ’06| 


The National Rubber Supply Co. | 


| sharp-pointed 


1508-12 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. | 


NY See 








WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 





SEATTLE, WASH. 











chambering, which is not throated as} 
much as the ’03. Rifles for the ‘06 
cartridge are all chambered for the| 

bullet and require this | 
smaller diameter 220-gr. bullet to fit. | 
The 150-gr. pointed bullet fits well up 
toward the rifling so there is very little 


| space between the shoulder of the bul- 


let and the rear ends of the lands. 
Editor, 


I have a Winchester-Lee rifle 
which you know is a 6 mm. ¢aliber. I 
want it altered to shoot the U. S, Army 
caliber .30, service cartridge. Would it 
be safe to do that or is the breech pres- 
sure too great?—C. C. Oliver, Forest- 
ville, Calif. 


Answer:—lIt would be entirely safe to 


alter your rifle as you suggest, This 
is a very strong action and it will han- 
dle the pressure successfully. In fact 
the pressures originally used in the 6 
mm, rifle were 60,000 pounds to the 
square inch.—KEditor. 


I have a loaded rifle cartridge, full- 
jacketed sharp point bullet, about .30 
caliber rimless shell, with these letters 
and figures “F. A. 8 11” on butt, Could 
you please tell me what kind of cart- 
ridge it is and what kind of rifle in- 
tended for?—C. A. McClure, Santee, Cal. 

Answer:—Your cartridge is the regu- 
lar model 1906 Springfield army cart-| 
ridge. The letters and figures on the 
head indicate that it was made at the)! 


| Frankford Arsenal in August, 1911. It} 


is intended for the regular army — 


| Editor. 





hard substances | 


|| In a Rowboat Motor | 


|| pal a sportsman ever had 








$5800 


Complete 





Millions of Sliaeuves e > 


HILE the Liberty Drive 
Motor has proven itself the best 
, it will also 
provide millions of pleasures for the | 
whole family. It’s just as faithful | 
and dependable in the hands of | 
women and children. It will take 

them anywhere over river and lake | 
without blistered hands or aching 
muscles. You forget oars and pad- } 
dles with a 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


It operates on the same principle as motors | 
in big launches. The shaft extends straight | 
out from the rear of the boat. Theengine 
is in a vertical position. ‘The drive is direct 
from engine to propeller. The entire motor 
pivots on stern of boat. Can be raised or |j 
lowered by pressure on steering handle j 
Steers by swinging propcller to right or left. | 
Propeller rises over stcncs, sunken logs or | 
other obstructions. Goes through weeds 
like aneel. Drives boat right up on beac ‘h. | 
Has speed of 5 tol0 miles anhour. Weisz t 
about 70 pounds, 


Get the Details | 


Go to your sporting goods dealer. If he hh asn’t a 
Liberty Drive Motor, write us, giving his name. 
We'll see that you get the de tails promptly 


| CLE ES Speed 
@J Motor 

for those wishing a highly refined motor. 
Has 6 speeds; 2 forward, 2 back ward and 
pee. Has a starter; no cranking. 
neto in flywheel. Positively the 
ween 2st development in rowboat motor 
design. 

















Special catalog on request. 


We Also Build 


marine motors from 2% to 30 H.P. fer 
larger launches. If interested, write 
for details. Give us length, beam 
and draft of boat. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 






2 RES ANNE cae. 














| 157 Caille Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 





best of service 
when writing 


You are assured the 


by mention- 
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Just Out! 
New36 Page 
Revised 
Catalog 


Outfits 


Boy Scout—Army— Navy Goods 


We can help you with suggestions of things you 
will need for your comfort and convenience—a 
whole book full of ’ em— just off the press—our 
new catalog No. ‘ 


Send 4c Postage—Write TODAY 


ARMY 4 NAVY EQUIPMENT (() 37 Wests2s St 


Te ACL aSiag 
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Make the 





Your Fishin’ 
Pal 


The Aerothrust is the best 
fishing pal you ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do all the 
rowing and let you do all the 
fishing. Could anything be 
fairer than that ? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat 
and take all the backache and hand- 
blisters out of that long pull against 
the wind or current to where ‘‘they 
are bitin’.’’ 

The Aerothrust in an improvement 
on every other type of detachable 
motor. Here’s why: 


First—-The aeroplane propeller 
takes no punishment from submerged 
rocks, logs or weeds. 


SECOND—You never have to worry 
about depth of water. If you scratch 
bottom your propeller is in the air 
out of harms way. The Aerothrust 
will take you anywhere it’s damp. 


THiIRD—-You will get greater speed 
under all kinds of conditions than 
with the underwater propeller. 


FourTH-—-Your are independent of 
piers and docks for landings- just 
run her nose right up on the beach. 


FirtTH— When fishing you can 
navigate shallow 
streams without 
roiling up the 
water. 


Ask your dealer or 
write for illustrated 
booklet. 


CANADIAN BOAT & 
ENGINE EXCHANGE, 
Ltd., Exclusive Canadi- 
an Jobbers, Wesley 
Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


518 Madison Street 
La Porte, Ind. 











READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack a full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 


of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 


On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow. 


ing it from cover to cover, 


good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and toNome. Up back 


This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written. It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; aad it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ONLY 60c POSTPAID 


Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 


DENVER, COLO. 
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REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 





Srv SS 





The S. & W., cal. .45 revolver, U. S. 
Army model 1917, is adapted to the use 
of the .45 automatic cartridge by means 
ot thin steel clips, holding three cart 
ridges each. ‘Lhe cartridges in the clip 
are placed in the cylinder in the usual 
Way, but ure ejected by pressure of the 
ejector ugainst the clip, the cartridge 
case having ho rim, This revolver seems 
tuo Me to be wu very good gun of its Class, 
but its desirability for future use would 
be enhanced could I find a_ revolver 
cartridge suitable for use in it. The 
gain would be in the rim which would 
permit its use without a clip, and in its 
lesser cost the easier reloading. None 
of the cartridges on sale in a good store 
here were tound suitable. For example, 
the .45 Colt has a case too long for the 
chambering of the cylinder, which is 
chambered for the .40 automatic; and 
the .455 Webley has a case of suitable 
size but a bullet which is apparently a 
trifle small tor accuracy. If you can 
tell me of a revolver cartridge that 
could be used in this gun I should be 


much pleased. Lieutenant, Camp 
Dodge, lowa. 
Answer.—Up to the present time the 


revolvers made for war purposes, and 
using the .45 Colt automatic ammuni- 
tion, have not been permitted to get in 
the hands of people who are not in the 
service, Consequently we have no 
knowledge of these revolvers, only by 
hearsay. I do not know of any cart- 
ridge with a head on it that will answer 
the purpose at this time, so that it 
could be used without a clip. No doubt 
in the near future such a cartridge will 
be manufactured if there is sufficient 
demand for them.—L, Kk, 


lam writing you for information in 
regard to the Luger pistol. Would like 
to know where the Luger originated 
from. I have had this question asked 
me several times and could not answer 
it. Some say it was patented in France; 
some say Belgium, and also Germany. I 
will be very thankful if you will answer 
this. Elmer Hatcher, Harrington, Wash. 

Answer.—The Luger pfstol is a Ger- 
inan invention, and first made there. 
They have also been manufactured in 
France, Belgium and Austria under 
German patents.—L, K. 


I have always been anxious to learn 
to shoot a one-hand gun, so I bought a 
light, cheap .22 revolver, but I can’t hit 
much of anything with it. Now, I see 
in answer to somebody’s query that a 
man ought to have a fairly heavy gun 
to begin with. Now, please tell me if 
you wished to learn to shoot and could 
afford only one gun, and perhaps you 
might get an occasional shot at game, 
which of the following would you 
choose: .45, .44-40, .388-40 or .38 Special? 
Would it be an automatic or a revolver? 
I should carry it on a belt in the woods 
mostly. I am a fair shot with a rifle. 
I have a .250-3000 and .22 W. R. F. We 
have deer, grey squirrels, mountain and 
valley quail, pigeons and an occasional 
bear and California lion. Do you know 


if the .38-40 or .44-40 soft-point mush- 
room or break up when shot at game 
from a revolver? Do the cartridge com- 
panies make anything but lead bullets 
for the four guns mentioned?—Walter 
Williams, Nevada City, Cal. 
Answer.—Yor the requirements you 


meution, I will suggest either the .38 
Sinith & Wesson Special or the Colt 
Army special revolver, with 6-in. barret. 
Bullets do not break up or mushroom 
much when fired from a revolver, us 
they do not have the velocity. The Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company 
inakes a hollow-point bullet in the .44- 
40 cartridge.—L. K. 

I want a caliber with plenty of punch; 
that is, a stopper when occasion de- 
mands. Something heavier than .3s8 
Special and without the recoil of the 
44 Special or .45 Colt. Do not expect 
to ever qualify as an expert, but will 
do a lot of outdoor “tin can” shooting 
from 25 to 50 yards, probably mostly 
20 to 25 yards. Also expect to use gun 
for protection. Now, I like the blunt 
200 gr. ball of the .41 long Colt and it 
seems to about fill my wants. Looks 
like it ought to have plenty of punch 
up to 50 yards, and compare favorably 
to the .45 Colt as a shock producer. 
How does it compare in accuracy at 
25 to 50 yards with .44 Special and .38 
Special? How does it compare in re- 
coil? Will the .41 adapt itself to re- 
duced loads? If so, will you advise a 
25-yard load? Know the .41 is unpop- 
ular with the “highbrows,” but don’t 
you think it will fill my bill, or if not, 
can you advise me the caliber to buy? 
Am referring to .41 in Colt Army Spe- 
cial revolver, 6-inch barrel.—Dr. L. V. 
Voorhees, Cleveland, O. 

Answer.—tThe .38 Special has greater 
velocity and penetration than the .41 
Colt cartridge, and® is far more accur- 
ate. You can get more punch with 
larger calibers and also more recoil. It 
is impossible to get a revolver with 
any great amount of energy and pene- 
tration without the greater recoil. The 
.41 is well adapted to reduced loads.- 
L. K, 


Will you please answer this question 
for me, viz.: Which is the best powder 
to use for accuracy in my .388 Colt Spe- 
cial revolver, black or smokeless pow- 
der? Am willing to do the extra clean- 
ing if black powder is better. I also 
heard that black powder gave greater 
penetration and higher velocities. Is 
this so?—Allen Kelley, Pasadena, Cal. 

Answer.—The Du Pont smokeless 
powder No. 3 is highly recommended for 
revolvers. The smokeless powder and 
the black powder as loaded by the fac- 
tories are intended to give the same 
energy, but as a general thing the black 
will penetrate the most. It is well to 
always keep the smokeless loads within 
the limits of safety, as the manufac- 
turers of ammunition always do so. 
jee 


I would like some information regard- 
ing the .38 Winchester rifle cartridge 
used in a Colt revolver, compared with 
the .388 Smith & Wesson Special cart- 
ridge also used in a Colt, same length 
barrel, same conditions. How do the 
powder charges compare? Would not 
the .38 Winchester cartridge give great- 
er energy in foot pounds?—G. S. Mc- 
Cormick, Fresno, Cal. 

Answer.—The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. give the ballistics of the two 
eartridges when fired in a revolver as 
follows: .38-40, 388.5 ft. Ibs.: 38 S. & 
W. Special, 257.5 ft. Ibs.—L. K. 
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» | Let the Open Air 
Sharpen Your Appetite 


Pull the car up in the shade of that 
big tree. Just the place to eat. Coffee 
boiling and bacon sizzling before you 
know it. No wasting your time looking 
for wood. No fussing over a smoky fire 
with tearfilled eyes. Twenty seconds 
sets up your stove ready for action. 

Light a match and start cooking. Adds 
: immeasurably to your outdoor fun. Put 
: “ea Son _ in your full time enjoying yourself. Auto 















NS Kamp Kook Kit is always ready to give t 

aA . : 
~ SOK: you a hot meal in a hurry when you ; 
want it. 


Auto Kamp Kook Kit, the folding out- 















door range. Built for practical use. ' 
Simple, strong, compact. Burns gaso- ; 
line. Hot, clean, quick, odorless. For ' 
campers, autoists, picnickers every- 
where, 
7 
Special 
We are adding a little sport to our side 
ie by offering three prizes for vacation 
oS 4 photographs taken between now and 
“a November Ist which feature the AUTO 
\ KAMP KOOK KIT. 
\ $25.00 for the First Prize. 
<. Pi 15.00 for the Second Prize. 
aly * 10.00 for the Third Prize. 
VA The prints to be unmounted and any 
Y size from post card up to 6% by 8% 
ay. “hs Mark your initials on the back when 
Y FR iO you send in one or more to compete for 
on the prize. 
z “ We will register and number 
Auto K Kook Kit 
’ is an equipped folding portablegasolinecamp stove _ besides the stove, fry pan, coffee pot, sugar and 
which will meet every requirement of tourist, coffee containers, funnel and pressure pump. 
: camper, angler, hunter and picnicker. When on the move everything nests within the 
, The Auto Kamp Kook Kit works underairpressure Kit, saving space and making loss of parts im- i 
‘ Kit closed, and produces a blue flame of in- possible. Sold either with or without equipment. : 
\ all utensils tensebeat that will burn out in the Made in three sizes. Send today for illustrated i 
“df | \\ nesting within openina 30-mile wind. Itincludes, booklet and particulars. 
° e * . 
No. 2, size 5%x10x18; weight, 18 pounds. Prentiss-Wabers Mfg. Co., 190 Spring Street, Grand Rapids, Wis. 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood ; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OU TDOOR | 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 

















The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing | 


(U.S. and Canadian Patents) 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. It is the most practical 
garment for all outdoorlife. Hassix pockets, 
onelarge BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
a complete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed. Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tanorolivedrab, Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz. black plaid, 
red and black plaid mackinaw; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, asshown, 
oropen frontcoatstyle. State preferenceand 
collar size when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khakiclothing, mackinaw clothing 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags. Send for Catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 


C.C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp can be 'till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 
, to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 


never a bit of ground dampness to worry about Furnished 
Rolled Up 





JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, | 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. Jt is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. | 


THE LEEK RANCH 


| 
ts situated in the midst of this region, at the | 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, | 














On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- } 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, | 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, if 
camping, hunting. and fishing trips, and trips through the | 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. | 
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in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You'll 
want our circular. Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 
““Auto’’ Air Bed 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
























DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS - 














The Collie. 


PART ii. 


A large volume could easily be 
filled with accounts of the wonderful 
sagacity of a working collie. They 
are of every-day occurrence on every 
farm in this country. The Ettrick 
shepherd declared that without the 
shepherd’s dog the whole of the moun- 
tainous land of Scotland would not be 
worth sixpence. As I look back on 
my early boyhood and remember what 
I expected of these dogs in handling 
sheep and stock, I marvel at their in- 
stinct in taking hold of the work with 
so little training. I remember work- 
ing with a dog, ‘‘Stump” by name, on 
some sheep. When I conceived the 
idea of testing his ability, I ordered 
him in an ordinary tone of voice to 
cut out the lame ewe, which he did for 
me time after time, without any spe- 
cial instruction on my part. Of course 
he had once helped catch and throw 
this lame ewe, and had heard her 
called the lame ewe. It has been said 
with a great deal of truth that the 
shepherd is the only animal born per- 
fectly trained for the service of man, 
but I do not think this can be applied 


FRONT HEA 


S7TUOV OF MODEL COLLIE BY WALTER CEC COX 





to shepherds any more than to sport- 
ing dogs. 

Dalgliesh says: ‘“‘It has often been 
stated that the collie is a treacherous 
dog,’’ and goes out of his way to deny 
it. A long experience with this breed 
convinces me these accusers of the 
breed may have had some time some 
justification for their statements on 
this subject. Working trials to test 
the skill of the sheep dog have become 
permanent institutions among the 
English farmers of recent years, and 
have done a great deal to develop the 
intelligence and working capacity of 
the shepherd collie. The test work is 
generally driving, penning and shed- 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL OOX 








ding. Almost any dog will drive 
sheep, but many of them do it rough- 
ly instead of driving them at a steady 
pace; they go at them violently, and 
keep at them so savagely that the 
sheep are kept ata gallup. This style 
of driving is not the best way to 
handle sheep. The sheep should be 
driven steadily all the time, never at 
a gallop, but at an even trotting pace 
and without any excitement. The dif- 
ficult part is to get a dog so well 
trained that not only in driving will 
he use good sense and judgment, but 
in penning and shedding. By penning 
and shedding I mean driving sheep 
into pens and sheds, in singles or 
bunches, as he is directed. This is a 
bare outline of a working collie’s work. 

Among the best workers I have ever 
seen is a variety called the bearded 
collie, or Beardie collie, and some 
crosses of the old English sheep dog 
and working shepherd collies. They 
are anything but beautiful, but ster- 
ling, dependable stock dogs. In con- 
nection with this Dalgliesh remarks: 
“Of course the dog bred for show 
purposes is seldom asked to perform 
work in the pastures. What is aimed 
at is something beautiful, and a head 
that will cause the observer to linger 
in admiration.”’ Some very high prices 
have been paid for collies, just as in 
other breeds. Several collies have 
been sold for over $5,000, and many 
of the famous stud collies have 
brought their owners in a very large 
income. I remember my first collie 
that I ever owned of any quality. Her 
name was ‘Psyche,’ a granddaughter 
of the famous great champion ‘‘Chris- 
topher,’’ the first of the famous great 
ecollies, about 1894; and the next year 
a very dark sable, a son of champion 
‘““Metchley Wonder.” I cannot think 
of this dog’s registered name at this 
writing. We called him “Ginger.’’ He 
was the first heavy-coated collie I re- 
member in Denver, and his coat at 
that time attracted considerable at- 
tention, so much so that we used to 
call him out from among the other 
dogs by means of a little couplet 
which flashed thru my mind one day. 
It ran something like this: 
“Old Ginger, he was covered with hair, 
Covered with hair was Ginger.” 

He learned to recognize it very 
quickly. 

(To Be Continued.) 


Distemper Again—Try Buttermilk 
Treatment. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—There has been 
so much discussion in Outdoor Life 
about distemper and worms in dogs 
that I thought my experience in the 
care of my hounds and the success I 
had might be of interest to its readers. 
My method and experience has been 
with hounds and has proven perfectly 





satisfactory. You will never have 
hounds with distemper if you get rid 
of their worms. 

I found this out by the following ex- 
perience: One day after filling my 
hound up on a great amount of butter- 
milk, I took him along on a jaunt, tied 
to the back of my bicycle. I could hear 
the buttermilk churning around in his 
stomach—for I had given him so much. 
It wasn’t long before I felt a pull, and 
upon looking around found that he had 
left a long trail of worms, head and all, 
behind him. It scarcely seemed credible 
that one dog could hold so many. 

I have never tried this on a dog who 
has been sick with distemper, but I have 
used it on young hounds before they 
have gone that far, and they have never 
had a sign of distemper. 

This buttermilk or sour-milk treat- 
ment is easily given if you add a bit of 
meat broth or blood to the milk to give 
it a taste. Let the hound gorge him- 
self—all he will hold—then start him 
on the trot for about a mile. The but- 
termilk will act as a laxative and your 
troubles will be ended. 

Wash. W. H. YEAGER, SR. 





Kennel Queries. 


I have a neighbor that has some ’coon 
dogs. There are no others in this part 
of the country like them. He has been 
breeding them and keeping them pure 
and from mixing for twenty years at 
least. I have some of them and think 
they are the best dogs living for ’coons, 
squirrels and all tree purposes. I want 
to know if they can be registered, and 
how will I go about it? Is a ’coon 
hound a recognized breed?—L. Harlow, 
3Jessemer, Ala. 

Answer.—’Coon hounds are not a reec- 
ognized breed, and we do not think 
there is much chance of the American 
Kennel Club recognizing them as a sep- 
arate breed, but it will do no harm to 
write them anyway. Their address is 
American Kennel Club, No. 1 Liberty 








Street, New York City, N. Y.—Editor. 
I am looking for some information 


about greyhounds and any of the racing 
stock of dogs, where I might be able to 
get some. Where could I get informa- 
tion as to how those racing courses are 
pulled off out in Kansas, Nebraska, etc., 
where they use jackrabbits and score 
on points?—G. M. McGregor, Sommer- 
ville, Ind. 

Answer.—Winning strains of grey- 
hounds can be purchased thru kennels 
which advertise in our columns. Cours- 
ing is divided into enclosed and open 
coursing. The stakes are run off in 
pairs or braces, and the winning dogs 
of each brace are paired again, until 
the last brace in the last round meet 
to decide which shall be first and ‘sec- 
ond dog. The dog which leads to the 
jack in the run up makes so many 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department. 
first of each preceding month, 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 





Kennel Department, 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Siz Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 











LIONHEART AIREDALES have earned 

a national reputation for gameness, 
intelligence and high standard of ap- 
pearance. They are making good on 
both fur and feathered game in practi- 
cally every state in the Union and Can- 
ada. Registered puppies that are bred 
to hunt and fit to show now ready for 
delivery. Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), An- 
aconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe Ken- 
nels.) 7-1t 
ENGLISH SETTERS—An enrolled litter 

out of the great field trial and bench 
setter, Theodore Sally (Theodore White- 
stone X Lingfield Braggs Sarah by Imp. 
Ch. Lingfield Bragg); sire of these is 
the straight Llewellyn dog, Slocum’s 
Jim (Count Stonehenge X Chief Mo- 
hawk’s Girl). Sire and dam are the last 
word in shooting dogs. Lionheart Ken- 
nels, Anaconda, Mont. 7-1t 











PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 

lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further 
development; including valuable real 
estate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
4 Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
etc. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, ete. 
Rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
dales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
log, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ke n- 
nels, Covington, Tenn, 7-tf 





FOR SALE—Trained and_ untrained 

‘coon, opossum, skunk and_ squirrel 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 3-6t 


SIXTY-MINUTE Worm Remedy for 

dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- 
tered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1.00; 36, 
$2.00; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Ellsworth, Minn. 1-7t 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 7-1t 





LLEWELLYN SETTERS 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 6-6t 


“OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 
PLEASURE AND GOLD 


The Largest Thoroughbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion 
hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- 








ing parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
partner. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


THE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Aijirdales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character, have prov- 
en their worth on every game trail in 
America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Montana. 1-tf 





AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, Ohio. 
7-1it 





CUCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 





AIREDALE PUPS—Extra govod litter 

now ready for shipment; also some 
choice young stock at a bargain. Pecos 
Valley Kennels, Dexter, New Mex. 7-1t 





Texas Horn Doc CALLs 


Beautiful one piece; easily blown. Grand 
tone. Average 18 inches. Price $2.50. 
Postpaid. Money back guarantee. Calls 


any breed for miles. 7-1t 
W. E. BECK Herrick, Ill. 








FOR SALE — Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


ATTENTION, DOG OWNERS—Positive 

and inexpensive cure for mange in any 
form. Particulars, 50c. J. W. Deats, New 
Smyrna, Fla. 7-1t 








HOUNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, 

deer, ’coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
5c stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 7-tf 





WANTED TO BUY two good bearhounds. 

If you have the stock, write me; other- 
wise do not. W. H. Campbell, Pueblo, 
Colo. 6-2t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 




















Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














LARGAIN—We now have the .45-90, ‘80 

model, that Chauncey Thomas wrote 
up in Outdoor Life some time ago. Has 
Lyman receiver sight on rear, Marble 
reversible front sight; gun is in new 
condition; has about 150 empty shells 
and one set of Ideal D. A. reloading 
tools. This is a rare chance to get a 
fine rifle that will shoot; gun-crank 
condition thruout; $40. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY—As we have 

a very large stock of obsolete cart- 
ridges on hand we wish to dispose of, 
we are making up cartridge collections 
from them of 50 cartridges for each col- 
lection. There are some very rare cart- 
ridges among them, and the parties that 
get their orders in first will have first 
choice, as we have only a few of some 
of the ones that are very rare. Send 
$5 and we will ship you a collection at 
once. Every cartridge guaranteed to be 
different and labeled what they are 
when necessary. Each cartridge sealed 
in separate envelopes. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Schuetzen rifle, Ballard ac- 

tion, double-set triggers, Schoyen bar- 
rel, .32-40, breech-loader, take-down, 
walnut stock with cheek piece; bullet 
mould and lubricator. New A 5 Win- 
chester telescope. All in perfect condi- 
tion; $45 complete. L. V. Nichols, Long- 
mont, Colo. 7-1t 





“YOU ave the third gun concern from 

whom I have had a gun in the last six 
months, and you are the only one from 
whom I consider I received full value 
for my money,” writes H. W. B. of New 
Mexico. Numbers of letters like above 
in our files. Buy, sell and exchange 
firearms of all kinds. List. Carver, the 
Gun Dealer, 346 Main St., Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 7-1t 





BARGAIN—One only, .45-cal. Colt dou- 

ble - action revolver; New Model; 
chambered for and shoots the .45 auto 
Colt cartridges; loads with three in a 
clip; first-class condition. First check 


for $22.50 gets it; 5%-in. barrel. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
7-1t 





ROSS .280—Must sell one of mine; per- 

fect condition; $5 case, $10 peep sight, 
sling swivels; $75. Also .38-cal. Luger, 
new; no German relic; $30. E. W. Had- 
ley, Jr., Fillmore, Cal. 7-1t 





ONE very fine .38-55 rifle barrel fitted 

for Ballard action by Geo. C. Schoyen 
of Denver; weight of barrel 7% Ibs., 
length 30 ins. Chambered and throated 
for Hudson bullet; $8. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





ONE ONLY—.38-56 Winchester single- 

shot rifle; weight about 7% lbs.; fine 
condition; 160 cartridges, factory loaded; 
1 reloading tool, 1 mould; all for $20. 
You will have to hurry to get this bar- 
gain. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence on 
Denver, Colo. -1t 





STEVENS Tai iifle, No. 45; inside 

perfect; fitte a with telescope, 6-power 
Exchange for hammerless, repeating 
shotgun: must be new condition, any 





gauge. T. R. Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 7-1t 
ONE PAIR Pearl grips for Army Speciai 

Colt or Officer’s model Colt, and one 
pair of Pearl grips for Police Positiv 


model Colt revolvers; $6 per pair. Weber 





Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-It 
FOR SALE—.280 Ross rifle 25-in. bar- 

rel, factory sight, new condition, per- 
fect inside and out; $50. Binocular 


8-power Warner & Swasey:;: in good con- 
dition: case and shoulder straps; $40 
First money order gets it. Chris Norby, 
Box 74, Darrington, Wash. 7-I1t 





FOR SALE—lIthaca single trap gun, No. 

5 grade; 34-in. barrel, 1%-in. comb. 
1% heel, le ngth 14 in., Jotsam pad, ivory 
sights; sole-leather case; all in new con- 
dition; $85. H. A. Gayhart, Box 559, 
Kalispell, Mont. 7-1t 





35,000 .45-70-500 Government Springfield 

cartridges for sale. Will make special 
price in case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





IF YOU cannot get ammunition for that 

oid-style rifle, revolver or shotgun, 
let us know. We have a large stock of 
old-style ammunition on hand. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





ONE ONLY .44 Russian S. & W., 6%-in 

barrel, revolver; single action; in good 
condition, with holster and belt; $15 
This is a rare bargain. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 

























| IFIED 


RARE BARGAIN 
chardt .38-55-cal. 
barrel, 28 ins. long, 
Schuetzen stock and 
with check piece and 
ered; also forearm; 
elevating rear peep sight 
level front peep. sight 
condition Has set relo: 
powder measure and some 
and bullets Action is 
lion’s head on one and 
ning on other side, with 
around; very pretty rifle. 
or money order for $50 gets complet 
outfit Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence St., 
Denver, Colo, 7-lt 
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SING 


One Sharps bor- 
target rifle, Schoyen 
very fine semi- 
nickeled butt plate 
pistol grip check- 
set trigger with 
and separate 
Rifle perfect 
iding tools with 
empty shells, 
engraved with 
buffalo run- 
scroll work 
First check 








OVER! 





ol 
shined A) has 





side 





FOR SALE—D. 
met 12 gauge 


ham- 
shot 


Kirkwood, 3-barrel, 
28-inch Damascus 
barrels, full choke, .38-55 steel rifle bar- 
rel, 8 Ibs., reverse scroll hammers, con- 
cealed rear peep sight, three separate 
and independent locks; price, $100. Kirk- 

0d Bros., 23 Elm St Boston, Mass. 
7-1t 








SALE OR TRADE—.32-20 S. A. 

Colt, 7% inch, walnut stock, fine con- 
dition 38-40 S. A. Army Colt, 4% inch, 
good condition, .25-20, 1892 Winchester, 
24 inch octagon, 200d condition. Want 
38-40 Bisley Model, 5% inch; also .32-30 
or .38 Police Positive Special, 5 or 6 inch 
Guy L. Walster, Larimore, No. Dak 7-1t 
FOR TRADE sehen ypen-face Wal- 

tham gold watch and chain for .32 Sav- 
age auto pistol or Hi-power Winchester 
carbine. Fred McDonald, New Bloomfield, 
Mo. 7-1t 





Army 








22-CAL. 

rifled steel tube; 
short or long rifle, 
complete gun by insured parcel post 
Chas. A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton 
Ohio 7-1t 


relined with a 
price, $5.00 for a .22 
24-in. barrel. Send 


rifle barrels 


FOR SALE 


99 


model 12C Tar- 

get caliber repeating rifle, nickel 
trimmed new, guaranteed; $18.50, $5 
cash, balance C, O. ID. Anderson Bros., 
Fullerton, N. Dak. 7-i1t 


Remington 





SPECIAL-MADE .22-cal. target revolver 

on .45 Bisley frame, new, perfect, 8-in. 
barrel; Partridge sights: $30 Clarence 
Harner, Springfield, Ohio 7-1t 








38-44 and 

Ss. & W 
and $19 
1627 Ls 
FOR SALE 

1%4-in.; first-class 
trigger pull, 
Berns, 218 
Ark 


PAIR .22 COLT AUTOMATIC pistols; one 

never fired, other same as new; $35.00 
each. First check, first choice. Ed Mil- 
ler, Rock Island, Tenn 7-1t 
WANTED—20-gauce 

aca, hammerless; 
dition State 
Westby, Wis 


ONE ONLY Ie 


32-44 target 
pistols and 
per 1,000 
iwrence, 


ammunition for 
revolvers at $22.50 
rounds. Weber 


Arms 
Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





Single-action Colt, 
condition; 
about 4 Ibs. 


Boyle Bidg., 


38-40 
smooth 
$16.50. 
Little Rock, 


7-1t 








double-barrel Ith 
must be in good con- 
grade, H. S. Halvorsen, 
7-1t 





ancy pistol grip, check- 
ered, new Colt shotgun _stock; $8 
worth $25. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 7-1t 
BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
tensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 
New York. 2-12t 





WANTED 


revolvers 


Automatic 
Standard 


pistols and Colt 
Mereantile Co 

















915 N. 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 7-1t 
LUGERS, Mausers, Colt automatics and 
revolvers; Newton rifles. Trapper, 915 
North 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 7-1t 
FOR SALE—-.256 Newton rifle, fired 20 
times, perfect condition. Price $45.00. 
Write Arthur Eckhardt, Milan, Il] 7-1t 
Antique Firearms. 
GUNS, aanedia. pistols, carbines, Ken- 
tucky rifles, daggers, spears, Indian 
relics. Lists free. Antique Shop, Dept. 
O, 33 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7-1t 
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Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 
“Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy,” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
your kitty to play with), 10c. Address 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, II]. 4-tf 


Veterinary Hand 
Training; handsome- 
520 pages; price, $1.50 
Pub. Co., De- 


BOOKS—“James 
“Younger Bros.,” 





GLEASON’S Book and 

System of Horse 
ly bound in cloth, 
postpaid. Address O. K. 
catur, III. 





booklet 
manhood 


PHILOSOPHY—A 
develop ideal 
and citizenship. Send 25e coin to Frank 
Marlin, 232 W. First Street, San Pedro, 
Cal. 6-2t 


MILITANT 
calculated to 





ROOTS AND HERBS—How to gather, 


where to sell; market prices; book 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- 
lan, N. H. 1-12t 





Homesteads and Lands. 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 


$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. ri. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 5-4t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





Silvian Beach; 
divers, swimmers, and 
on the beach; postpaid, 6 for 50c; $1 per 
dozen: new, 1919 poses. Frank Traftons, 
Box 726, Houston, Texas. 7-1t 


BATHING GIRLS from 


kind men buy; 





DOU YOU like your den, 

club, office 
Send your name, 
no money. O. W. 
bers St., New York. 


pictures for 
and library? Prove it! 
write plainly and send 
Miller, N. 105 Cham- 
7-l1t 








ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 





it? Sample pic- 
only 25c. Don’t 
this. Agents 
Parkersburg, 


BOYS—Have you seen 

ture “Naked Truth,” 
let your sweetheart see 
wanted. Earl Warring, 
Iowa. 





BEAUTIFUL hand-colored photographs 





of the Adirondacks: mounted, size 
8x10; sample 35ec. Evan CC. Douglas, 
Saranac Lake, New York. 7-1t 
PHOTOS—Girls in bewitching poses. Kind 











men like but seldom get. 16 for 25c, 
prepaid. Address Earl Warring, Parkers- 
burg, Towa. 7T-3t 
JUST G 25 post cards of girls, 25c. 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, III. 10-tf 
PHOTOS motion picture artists; no 
trash; 3 for 10c. Agents wanted. Earl 
Warring, Pakersburg, Iowa. 5-2t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 








TOURISTS AND HUNTERS—We solicit 
vour patronage. Parties ontfitted on 
Yellowstone Park trips, by men. 


on horseback. or by coach. Guides and 


outfit furnished big-game hunters. 
Summer camping trips in the mountains 


with pack train are our specialties. We 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 
ranch. Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker. 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-3t 





WOODBINE FALLS resort (formerly 

known as Woods’ Ranch). Greatest 
trout fishing in Northwest; excellent 
hunting, including bear, deer, mountain 


Individual tents or cabins: 
No. Forty-five miles from 
railroad station. Good roads for car. 
Rates on application. Postoffice, Dean, 
Mont. Railroad station, Columbus, Mont. 
F. I. Witham & Son. 6-3t 


lion, ete. 
board A. 





BIG-GAME hunters; mountain 
grizzly bear, moose and 


sheep. 
caribou; 


Northeastern British Columbia; by pack 
R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 
3-6t 


train. 


5-2t | 


5-2t | 
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HUNT AFRICAN BIG GAME 


$1250.00 Per Month. 
Complete Equipment and Guide. 
Write for Booklet 
CHAS. COTTAR AND SONS 
Nairobi, British East Africa. C-5-3t 














THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash 4-tf 


ALASKA—The Sportsman’s’ Paradise; 
tourists and big-game hunting; corre- 
spondence solicited. Howard Long, Box 

















1452 Seward, Alaska. 2-6t 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
Taxidermy. 

YOUNG MAN, some experience’ with 
small game in taxidermist work; 
graduate of Northwestern School; desir- 


ous of 
learn 

given if 
Williamson, 


securing position where he can 
more of the _ trade. References 
wanted. Address G. Dewey 
tossville, Ill. 7-1t 





FOR whole 
specimen 

goat. No 

B. Dovel, 


SALE—Newly mounted, 
large Rocky Mountain billy 
reasonable offer refused. D. 
Pickerington, Ohio. 7-1t 





WANTED—Two first-class taxidermists, 


steady work the year around. The 
Booth Co., 235 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 
Cal. 6-2t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 











Miscellaneous. 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 


rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, ON MAN. 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 
Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 











FOR SALE Sporting goods business 

and first-class repair shop; established 
1878. Present owner wishes to retire; 
excellent opportunity; live town. Write 
K. I. Konvalinka, Mason City, Iowa. 7-2t 
FISHERMAN—Chemical prepared bait; 


enough for 500 catches; post paid, 25 








cents. Betts Chemical Works, 517 San- 
dusky St., Pittsburg, Pa. 7-1t 
WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 

blains? Cured; no _ knife, no pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 
DIRECTIONS — Send one dollar, which 


tells you how to make good drinks 
from fruits and grain without distilling 
a beverage. F. L. Kaufman, Wayland, 
Iowa, 6-2t 





TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 


WANTED—6 power binoculars or field 
glasses, standard make, and in good 
condition. Oscar Villand, Westby, 








CASH PAID fer, butterflies, in. 


is simple with my price list, pictures, de- 
scriptions, and instructions. Hundreds of kinds 
wanted for collections, colleges, museums, 
Send 4c at once for prospectus. 5-tf 4 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, D 22 Ocean Park, Calif. 
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wrens 


See sc asain 
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TABLETS 
All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and IIls 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 











Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Free Samples 





Fac-Simile 








How To Tw The Dienend Hitch 
‘é We have reprinted another edition of = 


‘The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 














ATTENTION BIG GAME SPORTSMEN! 


We are agents for Rowland Ward’s 


“RECORDS OF BIG GAME” 


whichis the standard world’s authority 
on the record heads of all big game 
of the world. 
Sent postpaid to any address in the 
United States for $8.13. (This price 
includes duty from England. ) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 











A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H, VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arise in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated ofin the dictionary. 


The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 
volume, which is of handy size and alphabetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound."’ 


12mo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, #1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 


FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil paintings (20x29-in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s covers for Aug., 








1918, May and July, 1919, without 
lettering, are for sale at $10.00 each. 
They will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance. 


Should painting besold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











| ferent kinds? 
| Airedale 


| points; a “go-by,” a wench, a kill, ete., 
| also makes so many points; but this lit- 
| tle bit has brought on the old coursing 


fever so strong that I feel I must stop 
before my temperature up 


roes 


| higher.—Editor. 


Will you please tell me the points to 
look for in choosing an Airedale pup? 
What is the difference between a work- 
ing Airedale and any other Airedale? I 
want a dog for company; I never hunt. 
I only use a dog for tricks around house 


and as a play fellow.—A. W. Sargent, 
saird, Texas. 

Answer.—There are two considera- 
tions in choosing a dog, namely, style 
and utility. Style includes color and 
markings; intelligence can only’ be 
guessed at. If color is your. strong 


point, select those with a jet black body 
and dark tan or chestnut markings. For 
intelligence look up the history and per- 
sonality of the parents. By a working 
Airedale generally meant the old- 
fashioned type with grizzly color, heavy, 


is 


fuzzy coat and big, houndy ears.— 
editor. 
I would like to ask you if it would 


hurt an Airedale bitch to be bred to a 
foxhound, and what kind of bear dogs 
would the pups be?—V. Erickson, Kam- 
loops, B. C. 

Answer.—A cross-bred dog 
un Airedale and a foxhound great 
favorite with bear hunters, and in our 
opinion a fine cross for this work, nor 


is a 


ean it hurt the Airedale bitch in any 
way. We have just crossed an Aire- | 
dale with a Southern bloodhound for 


this very work.—Editor. 


Is there any difference in 
dogs ?—that is, I mean, is there two dif- 
I see them advertised as 
terriers and again just plain 
Airedales. I have always had bulldogs, 
but having lost mine from some disease, 
thought I would get a pair of Airedales, 


but want the heavy, well-built kind. 1 | 


have seen some very good ones down in 
my home state (New Mexico), but all I 


find around here are built so light. 
Which would you advise to buy—pups 
6 weeks old or pups 6 months old?— 
L. Vaught, Topeka, Kan. 
Answer.—Airedale terrier and Aire- 
dale signify the same dog. It is getting 
more and more common to drop the 
word terrier, and just call them Aire- | 
dales, which in my opinion is a good 


thing to do. 


tion and type, but they are all Aire- 


dales. We would advise 6 months to a 
year old when you purchase dogs. 
| Editor. 


I would thank you for advice regard- 
ing the trouble I am having with my 
Airedale pup, 6 months old, as follows: 
I am trying to break him in while young 
to come to me when called. Sometimes 
he will, but most times he will run 
away as tho playing. I have whipped 
him for it without success. After a 


| Whipping he sulks for a few days, and 





I am unable to get any results. Have 
I started in on him too young? Was I 


wrong in whipping?—A. Bil- 


lings, Mont. 

Answer.—Procure a spike collar (or 
make one yourself), and by means of 
a long line attached to it jerk him to 
you at the moment you call him. In the 
near future we will run an article on 
the use of the spike collar.—Editor. 


Trenerry, 


any | 


between 


Airedale 


Airedales differ and vary | 
| great deal in weight, size, conforma- 











“HEAP 
BIG 
FEED” 


The camp cook is ‘‘ace high’’ with a 
hungry bunch when he puts them 
next to heaping platefuls of ‘“FULL- 
MEAL’’—the ‘“‘heap big feed.’’ It’s 
the most appetizing combination of 
meat and vegetables a hungry man 


ever tackled—fresh beef, green peas, } 

. . : 
lima beans and rice—and seasoned to 
the Queen’s taste! i 


FULL-MEAL : 


—for that hungry feeling 


Heat “Full-Meal over the 
campfire and go to it with 
avim! Each cancontains 
a-plenty for two hungry 
men, 

Your grocer will supply 
you. If not, send us his 
name and your address 
enclosing 25c for full- 
sized can, Parcel Post, 
prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























JUST PUBLISHED 





English Grammar Simplified 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author of 


“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions,” ““A 
orking Grammar of the English Language, " etc. 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book on a 
new plan that gives you the correct uss of English words 
in English sentences. Its statements can he grasped at 
once by a child or a person of limited education, and they 
make the dreaded complexities of the language as clear as 
crystal. It settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the home 
the readiest help in time of 


or the classroom will prove 
doubt or perplexity that you 
have ever owned. It has not been made brief by leaving 
out essentials, but by eliminating confusing discussions 
and extended explanations. and iss complete sum- 
mary of the subject. Order it to-day aud be grateful 





every day of your life. € 
*‘As a handy volume for quick reference b 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness : 
its remarkable simplicity of language. and its 3 


plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command respect.’"—N. ¥. Evening Sun. 


8 vo. Cloth, 282 pages, 75 cts; by mail, 83 cts. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 

















THE NEW MODEL STONEBRIDGE 
Q\,___ FOLDING LANTERN 


The Stand 
=\ and Canadian Armies. The popular 


ited States 
r Camp Lantern. 
jan % 


OPEN 


THESTONEBRIDGEFOLDINGBAKER | 


No pins to take out, no loose parts, nothing to 
lose. When you take hold of the handle you know 
you have 
belonging to it. 
Descriptive cire 
request. 













FOLDED 








sent on 


Ni 


C.H. STONEBRIDGE MFG. CO. 
| 21-23 Warren Street New York City 
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Beginners at the Traps. 


New members mean new life to the 
gun club. In order to keep adding stead- 
ily to the club membership it is neces- 
sary to keep educating men and women 
to the fascination of clay-target shoot- 
ing. There are usually hundreds of 
men in every community who have a 
gun and love to go out in the field whe 
the season permits and who will 
come keenly interested in trapshoot 
if some of the members will urge them 
to come out to the club and try hitting 
the elusive “clay pigeons.” 

One of the best means of creating 
more interest in trapshooting in your 
town and of getting new active mem- 
bers for your club is to advertise a spe- 
cial shoot for beginners once or twice 
a year and get all your members to 
unite in a concentrated effort to bring 
beginners out to the traps on that day. 

In order not to discourage the begin- 
ners it is advisable to provide a short 
program of twenty-five or fifty targets 


and to have on hand at the club some 
light loads in shells; 2% drs. of bulk 


smokeless powder with 1% ozs. of either 
No. 7% or No. 8 chilled shot makes a 
good load. A few trophies will add to 


the interest of the shooters. The Du 
Pont Company is offering again this 


year attractive prizes to gun clubs that 
plan a beginners’ event. 


Trapshooting Is Democratic Sport. 


Besides ‘“‘making the world safe for 
democrats,”’ as a wit put it not so long 
ago, the last few years have made 
trapshooting ‘‘safe for democracy.”’ 

The only ‘‘class” that is recognized 
in the trapshooting world is that of 
skill and good sportsmanship. 

The roughest neck that has ever 
bowed to manners is yoked after a few 
sessions at the traps, but the harness 
is that of fair play and camaraderie. 
There are clubs and clubs, for rich and 
poor, and every community of conse- 
quence has at least one trapshooting 
club. 

The old and for years persistent fal- 
lacy that trapshooting was an exclu- 
sive sport has been almost abandoned. 
Trapshooting is a sport that fits men 
to better meet their obligations as cit- 
izens. It develops a quickness of eye, 
a steadiness of nerve and the power 
to concentrate. These characteristics, 
together with a thorough knowledge 
of firearms make for better men. 

Municipalities are recognizing these 
facts and no less than a dozen cities 
have installed traps in the public 
parks. In these places, too, capable 
instructors are engaged and anyone 
can learn to shoot at any time. 

Thousands of persons frequent the 
traps in Lineoln and Washington 
parks, Chicago, every year. The gun 
clubs of Spokane have traps in the 
stadium, which is located in the heart 
of the city. But a short time ago the 
Utica (N. Y.) Gun Club erected a club 


house and traps in Roscoe Conkling 
Park. The shooting grounds are close 


to the business district. 
As city and state executives come 
te realize the value of the shotgun in 


fwoN° Tap SH@TERS |#! 
a". “CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. a ame, 





our lives, how it benefits the youth 
and makes for better citizenship and 
prepares for a perpetual peace, there 
will be additional traps in the public 
parks of the United States and Canada. 
Trapshooting will vie in the parks with 
baseball, golf and tennis. 





East vs. West at G. A. H. 


Competition between teams of the 
East and West—no matter whether the 





sport be lawn tennis, golf, baseball, 
trapshooting or marbles—creates un- 
usual interest. Our sport-loving people 


show a remarkable liking for intersec- 
tional matches. 

We are confident that the athletes of 
our particular section of the country 
have something on the fellows of the 
other sections. We don’t know exactly 
what that something is, but the thought 
that it carries along spells “victory.” 

On the Grand American Handicap 
trapshooting program this year there is 
an East vs. West team shoot. This 
from our point of view will be one of 
the principal events of the tournament, 
and every event on the program is an 
exceptional one. There was an East vs. 
West team shoot last year for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross, but it had no real 
connection with the tournament, it 
being run the day preceding the open- 
ing of the Grand American. This team 
shoot, however, will be a regular event. 


It will be shot on classification day, 
Thursday, August 14th. The South 


Shore Country Club, Chicago, II1., will 
again be the scene of action. 








Lineup of States for the East vs. 
West Trapshooting Team Race 
at Grand American. 
WEST 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


EAST 
Alabama 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Florida Colorado 
Georgia Idaho 
Kentucky Tllinois 
Maine Towa 


Kansas 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New York Nevada 
North Carolina New Mexico 
Ohio North Dakota 
Pennsylvania Oregon 
Rhode Island Oklahoma 


South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
District of 


Columbia Alberta 
Ontario British 
Quebec Columbia 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


Maritime Prov- 
inces 

















J 





Last year the teams were selected by 
captains named several days in advance, 
the event being put on at the last mo- 
ment after having been discussed for 
considerable time. This time there will 
be no picking of shooters. The ten 
highest-scoring amateurs of the East 
and the ten highest amateurs of the 


West in the American amateur cham- 
pionship at eighteen yards on August 
12th will comprise the teams. Each man 
will shoot at 100 targets. 

Last year the Western amateurs de- 
feated the Eastern amateurs by two 
targets and the Western professionals 
defeated the Eastern professionals by 
thirteen targets. Nothing has been said 
thus far about a professional team race. 

The dividing line between the East 
and the West for trapshooting purposes 
is the same as fixed by T. E. Doremus 
when he was president of the trapshoot- 
ing association—the western boundaries 
of Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. With Canada 
in, the dividing line there will be the 
western boundary of Ontario. 





Public Shooting Grounds Are a 
National Need. 


That every man, woman and child 
should know how to shoot is a fact 
recognized by the nation as a whole. 


But where? 

There are trapshooting, rifle and re- 
volver clubs in or near the majority of 
American cities and towns, but usually 
their location is known only to mem- 
bers, or friends of members, and a 
stranger in the town has little chance 
to find out when or where he may enjoy 
practice with firearms. 

Capt. W. H. Luckett of the New York 
Athletic Club and the Forest Hill Gun 
Club calls attention to the crying de- 
mand for gun clubs in our cities where 
all may go and shoot, in a letter which 
follows: 

“Every able-bodied man and woman, 
young and old—and I include children— 
should have a working knowledge of the 
rifle, shotgun, revolver and pistol (au- 
tomatic). There is no place in or near 
a large city, such as New York, for 
example, where such knowledge may be 
acquired. Only clubs, usually too high- 
toned and expensive for the ordinary 
man, can be found out of near 
our large cities. 

“Had I not joined the service I would 
have continued working, with a small 
coterie of ‘friends, toward establishing 
a shooting club, open to all, in or near 
New York City. We were making rapid 
progress in our efforts to establish a 
place where any person could go and 
shoot any form of arm on any day in 
the week except Sunday—and that day 
was excepted only because we could not 
get permission to shoot on Sunday. 

“Suppose a novice purchased a _ shot- 
gun in one of our large cities, where 
would he go to try it? There is abso- 
lutely no place in New York. Every 
sporting goods and hardware establish- 
ment where guns and ammunition are 
sold should have cards of admission to 
a club, such as I have mentioned. 
These could be distributed to novices 
or strangers in the city who wanted to 
enjoy practice with firearms. 

“It may be a dream, but dreams do 
come true, sometimes. 

“Why don’t you write it and talk it 
more? You are only writing for the 
‘old sport’; for the man who already is 
a fair shot. You are making no effort 


doors 
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IDSTREAM On a drizzling 
day. Raw, damp night, 


then — sore muscles, 
stiff joints, maybe a little rheumatic 
twinge while the ‘‘duds’’ are drying 
before the campfire. Out comes the 
handy bottle of Sloan’s Liniment. 
You apply a little. It soon penetrates 
avithout rubbing. The pains, strains, 
aches, sprains, stiffness, soreness are 
soothed, comforted. Standard for 38 
years. Take Sloan’s along. 


Three sizes—the bigger the bottle the greater 
the thrift. Get yours today. 30c—60c—A1. 20. 


Lini eeat—seue 
Heep it handy 














Kodak Your Catch 


Fishing pleasures are in- 
creased ten fold by kodak- 
ing. Catch your compan- 
ion’s smile as he hauls in 
a big fish. Fill up your 
album with favorite 
scenes On your outing, 


Kodak as you go. Your 
pictures preserve the 
story of your trip. 


Kodaks in all styles and 
prices. Expert develop- 
ing and printing at 





HAANSTAD’S 


404 16th St., 
Camera Shop 


Denver, Colo. 





to get in the other host—the great ma- 


jority who don’t understand how wel- 


| come they will be at the traps or the 


| shoot. 


range where men and women learn to 
I refer to the young people—the 


| city boys in particular. 


“The country boy will get some 


| knowledge of shooting, even if he must | 


steal his daddy’s old horse pistol and 
sneak off behind the barn for a shot at 
a stump, with both eyes closed and both 
hands gripping the stock. But these 
pleasures are denied the city-bred boy, 
and it is our duty to get him a place 
where he can at least hit a barn door.” 





Sidelights of Trapshooting. 


Yale has won the 
Trapshooting championship eight in 
succession and expects to shoot its way 
to the front again this season. 


Some people make money handling a | 
| gun—without holding people up. 


John 


Boa, who has been selling guns for 
| these many years, took down $8,000 in 
Victory Loan bonds at Ithaca, N. Y. 

















AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 





In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 


Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 


























| there is 


| Wild boars. 


Intercollegiate 


Just as it did last year, the national | 


body on trapshooting is encouraging 


shorter programs and more shoots. It | 


is much better to have a weekly club 


shoot than a monthly event. 
Martin McVoy 


of New York, a real | 


trapshooting enthusiast and a student | 


of the sport, 
rules committee on trapshooting that 
they insert a rule requiring every mem- 
ber of the squad to change positions 
at the same time. McVoy contends that 
the majority of misses come after a 
hasty change. Watch this for yourself 
and see. 


Some of the busiest men in the 
United States are able to slip into a 
trapshooting tournament occasionally— 
and win. We noted that a fellow named 
Wilson broke 120 straight—and won 
everything in sight—in a shoot in Ful- 
ton, N. Y., recently. That long run 
caused us to look up this Wilson and 
we found him to be none other than the 
commissioner of agriculture for the 
state of New York. 





The trapshooting championship of the 
United States army and navy will be 
held at the Montgomery Country Club, 
Washington, D. C., on July 4th. The 
winner of this championship is eligible 


offers a suggestion to the | 


to shoot in the National Amateur Cham- | 


pionship event at the Grand American 
Handicap tournament. The present 


champion of the navy is Lieut. Com. 
KF. P. Williams. 
“Pete” Holohan, the veteran Pacific 


Coast trapshot, is in receipt of a letter 
from Maj. Guy F. Egbert, a former west 
coast trapshooter, now stationed in Har- 
bin, Manchuria, in which he states that 
plenty of big game in the 
mountains near by. On one trip Major 
Egbert says he killed one elk and five 
The elk and two of the 


| boars weighed more than 400 pounds 
each. The major adds that the wild 
boar shooting is the best sport ever; 


a 


that the boar is alert, runs as fast as 
« deer and fights until the last gasp. 


The Evinrude Motor Company’s new 
catalog is a work of art, also very inter- 


esting to those contemplating the pur- | 


chase of a detachable motor. 
sent free to those 
pany at 113 Evinrude 
kee, Wis. 


They 


Suilding, Milwau- 








OAR 
ATTAIN AA iti 





are | 
addressing the com- | 








A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the . 

hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 





snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealers. If he 
will not supply you we will serc¢ prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 


other styles, including Auty Caps. 


Beware of Imiations 
Look for Label 
in Every Cap 







Do not send 
Personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY iwis'SSt? 





in | 
Solid Gold |f 


Send Your Name and We'll 
; Send You a Lachnite 


» Do’ T send a penny. Just send your name and say “*Send me |4 

a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free 
trial.’ a will send it prepaid right to your home. then it , 
ely deposit $4 75 with the postman and then wear the 








of your friends can tell |) 
hott you decide to buy it |g 
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diamond, send it back. 

send us $2.5€ a month until $18.75 has been paid. ] 
W: Send your name now. Tell us which of the 

4 rite Today «. solid gold rings P aomigee d above you wish é 

b| Oadies’ or men’s). sure to send finger size if 
is ——— screenceoasan con. _— in. Michigan Av. ‘De pt B-708 Ciucege, 

é nf 












HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Capes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST ' 
FOREST SERVICE “ * 
RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQUIREMENTS 





GUARANTEED 
> Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO—Rubberized Silk 
Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs 
4x8x1% in an Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 


Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, 
Office, and Hospital. 


¥ Actual Size 


only by ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 
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SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN 
POWDERS 


leaders for over a century—are the 
choice of the Nation's crack trapshots. 
Look for the names on the Shell Box 
when you purchase shells. 


DUPONT—BALLISTITE—SCHULTZE 





Home Uses. 





th ‘ae 
BEGINNERS’ 


Trapshooting Event 
Free lrophies for Irapshooting Clubs 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, 
Coal Tar Distillates, Acids, Heavy Chemicals, Alums, etc. 
Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, 
Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. 
Pigments and Colors: 
Lacquers and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: 





Know how to handle and use a gun. 
Quicken your mental speed. 


Learn to shoot. 
Sharpen your judgment. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is the reconstructive sport for modern men and women—and 
particularly for the business man. It demands concentration — 
the kind of concentration that takes you completely away from 
business cares and worries. It sends you back clearer ‘and 
keener in thought and judgment. 


Beginners’ Day Shoots 


will be held at hundreds of gun clubs during July. Why not 
attend? Get a taste of the game's fascination. Don't let pride 
or timidity stop you. The gun club is the place to learn and the 
old timers will be glad to welcome and help you. 


Write today for full information and name of nearest gun club. 
SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 





The Principal Du Pont Products are: 


Leather Substitutes; Fabrikoid Upholstery, 
Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and 


For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, 





Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Visit the Du Pont Trapshooting School, Young’s Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Here 
They Are! 


And they’re all good shells. But a 


good shell is a de¢fer one when it is loaded 
with Infallible or ‘‘E.C.”’ 


Use these powders—you’ll smash more targets 
at the traps and make more clean hits in the 
field. Take no chances with powders that may 
vary in quality but use the ones that you know 
are reliable. In other words buy 


HERCULES 


Smokeless’ Shotgun 


POWDERS 


‘NFALLIBLE © ¥ vary 


These powders are always the same; they burn 
clean and evenly, give the highest velocity 
with very light recoil and uniformly even 
patterns. Each lot of Infallible or ‘‘E. C.” 
is carefully tested before it leaves our plant— 
these powders mever vary in quality. 

When you buy loaded shells, specify a Hercules Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powder By so doing you will be assured of 


the best service that a powder can give. 


Any one of the fourteen standard shells listed here can 
be bought loaded with Infallible or ‘SE. C.”’ 





HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


43 W. 10th Street 





Wilmington 


Delaware —7¥}* 















































HIGH GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
fARGET 





Remipgron 


ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 





SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 








BLACK SHELLS 
AJAX 
CLIMAX 
Neorn 


FIELD 
RECORD 














WUNCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 


INFALLIBLE 
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\Namels are in a class by themselves—easily 











tobacces blended i= “ . . 
CAMEL Cigarettes pro A the most refreshing, the most likable 
hibits the use of them. Ciearette y _— ked. Y . oe 

gelindes garette you ever smoked. You can prove 









S ee that! Simply compare Camels puff-by-puft 

i¥ with any cigarette in the world at any price! 
Put vuality, flavor and cigarette satisfaction to 
the utmost test! 








Made to meet your taste, Camels never tire it, 
no matter how liberally you smoke them! The 
expert blend of choice Turkish and choice Do- 
mestic tobaccos makes Camels delightful—so 
full-bodied, yet so fascinatingly smooth and 
mellow-mild. Every time you light one you 
get new and keener enjoyment. 









I'reedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after taste 
or any unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels as 


18 cents a package unusual as they are enjoyable. 








Ce Ae SORE SOUT Ae enee Ste In fact, Camels appeal to the most fastidious smoker 
scientifically sealed packages ot : ! : é 

20 cigarettes or ten packages In so many cheerful ways you never will miss the 
ints, reneaan Paysite -ctgag “9 absence of coupons, premiums or gifts. Yowl. prefer 
paper-covered carton. We ‘ ; ae I 2 
strongly recommend this car- Came Quality: 


ton for the home or office sup- 
ply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 








